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Preface 


This Report is the first in what is intended as a policy-oriented series dealing with world industry. The 
series will attempt to assess the changing environment in which industrial development, particularly in the 
developing countries, is taking place and analyse policy measures which might improve it. In order to 
inform a wide range of readers, it will be as non-technical as possible. 


There are two central concerns in this Report. The first is to assess where we stand, how we got there 
and where we are going with respect to world industrialization (part one). The second is to examine the 
possibilities of South-South co-operation and its potential impact on global industrialization (part two). 


The discussion in part one deals with the interdependent nature of industrial growth in North and 
South which has emerged during the last couple of decades, and which is expected to become more 
important in future decades. Up to the 1950s, industrial development was considered to be mostly a 
Western phenomenon, but the following two decades saw a growing importance of industry in the non- 
Western world, a historical continuum of the global industrialization process which began with the 
Industrial Revolution in eighteenth-century Britain. Today, whether misconceived or not, every developing 
country is determined to have some viable industrial base of its own for development. This industrial 
aspiration of the South is no longer possible to curb. It could and should be accommodated. The South has 
already proved that it can contribute to world growth by producing cost-competitive manufactured goods 
for the North, thereby increasing the demand for Northern industrial goods which the South would need 
for industrialization. The exploitation of this basic complementarity in North-South industrial devel- 
opment constitutes the most immediate and rewarding possibility for stimulating the world economy. 


Part one also reviews the impact of recession on world industry, particularly in the South since 1980. 
Today, the world economy is still in difficulties, with high industrial unemployment remaining a global 
phenomenon. The potential industrial output that has been forgone casts a shadow in the minds of many 
people — especially at a time when nations whose economies have slumped are turning inward and 
becoming increasingly preoccupied with their own problems while abject poverty continues to reign in 
many corners of the earth. In 1984, the United States of America recorded a 6.8 per cent growth in gross 
domestic product and some of its trade partners, including developing countries in Latin America and 
Asia, have started to show some signs of recovery. I hope that this positive trend will continue. Other indus- 
trialized countries, however, especially those in Western Europe, still seem to be unable to join in the global 
reflation effort. European trade partners, notably the African countries, would thus seem to be left out of 
the recovery process, with nowhere to turn to improve their growth prospects. A synchronized effort to 
reflate the world economy by all major industrialized countries seems imperative at this juncture. 


The close interdependence in world industrial development has brought with it frictions as well as 
opportunities for co-operation. In the absence of better understanding and closer North-South co- 
operation, however, the South’s survival necessitates a search for other opportunities and options. Though 
such co-operation has been much talked about and recommended, rarely has an attempt been made to 
quantify the potentials that already exist or could be developed by policy measures. Part two contains a 
first attempt to ascertain who could produce what, to what extent, and for whom, projecting to the year 
1990, through co-operation among developing countries. Scenario exercises show that substantial gains 
could be derived from South-South industrial co-operation for both the North and the South. It pays, 
therefore, for the North to encourage and help the South to help themselves — this is the major message of 
this part. This message has, however, a double edge. Were South-South co-operation to incline towards 
trade diversion rather than trade creation owing to inadequate access to Northern markets and financial 
support, co-operation efforts could seriously undermine the original purpose of positively activating 
North-South industrial interdependence through South-South co-operation. 
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The statistical annex presents an industrial profile and related information for 156 countries, to the 
extent to which data are available. As usual, official data, when available, are often obsolete. The United 
Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) has attempted to provide readers with some 
notion as to the immediate prospects for these countries. The gross domestic product and manufacturing 
value added growth projections for 1985 are based on individual country data assembled by UNIDO and 
have been calculated with major economic relationships between countries used as a determining factor. I 
hope that this annex will be useful to many development practitioners and policy makers, as well as 
researchers and students. 


Publications from other agencies in the United Nations family (as well as other international organi- 
zations) often contain specific calls for international action for development, but none of these reports 
focus specifically on industry, despite the importance of industry to the world economy. I hope that this 
new series of reports will provide a valuable supplement to the industrial information made available to the 
general public and that they will contribute to the development debate, providing a global perspective for 
industrial co-operation and perhaps even highlighting possible new development strategies and policies. 


. 


Abd-El Rahman Khane 


Executive Director 
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Preface 


Le present rapport est le premier d'une série qui traitera de l'industrie mondiale en mettant l’accent sur 
les politiques, et qui essayera de suivre l’évolution de l'environnement dans lequel a lieu le développement 
industriel, en particulier dans les pays en développement, et d’analyser les politiques qui pourraient per- 
mettre d’améeliorer cet environnement. 


Afin que cette serie puisse intéresser le plus grand nombre possible de lecteurs, elle sera aussi peu tech- 
nique que possible. 


Le present rapport a deux objets principaux. Le premier est de déterminer o nous en sommes, com- 
ment nous en sommes arrives la et ou nous allons, en ce qui concerne l’industrialisation mondiale (pre- 
micre partie). Le second est d’examiner les possibilités d’une coopération Sud-Sud et son impact potentiel 
sur Vindustrialisation mondiale (seconde partie). ane 


Dans la premiére partie, la discussion portera sur l’interdépendance entre la croissance industrielle du 
Nord et celle du Sud, qui a commence a se faire sentir au cours des deux derniéres décennies et qui devrait 
s’accentuer au cours des prochaines. Jusqu’aux années 50, le développement industriel a été considéré 
comme un phenoméene surtout occidental, mais les deux décennies suivantes ont vu importance de l’indus- 
trie augmenter dans le monde non occidental, touché a son tour par le processus historique d’industrialisa- 
tion qui a commencé avec la révolution industrielle du XVIIle siécle en Angleterre. Aujourd’hui, que cela 
soit opportun ou non, chaque pays en développement est décidé a construire une base industrielle viable 

‘pour son propre développement. Cette aspiration industrielle du Sud ne peut plus étre réfrénée. Elle pour- 
rait et devrait étre bien orientée. Le Sud a déja prouveé qu’il peut contribuer a la croissance mondiale 
puisqu’il produit pour le Nord des articles manufactures compétitifs du point de vue coat, et qu'il a de plus 
en plus besoin pour son industrialisation des biens d’équipement produits au Nord. L’exploitation de cette 
complémentarité fondamentale du développement industriel au Nord et au Sud constitue la possibilite la 
plus immédiate et la plus prometteuse de stimuler l’€conomie mondiale. 


La premiére partie examine aussi l’impact de la recession sur l’industrie mondiale, en particulier dans 
le Sud depuis 1980. Aujourd’hui, l’economie mondiale est encore en crise, les taux de chOmage industriel 
élevés demeurant un phénoméne général. La non-utilisation des capacités de production industrielle est ju- 
gée inquiétante par beaucoup d’esprits, surtout 4 une époque ou les pays dont l’€conomie est en crise se 
replient sur eux-mémes et se préoccupent de plus en plus de leurs propres problemes, tandis qu'une abjecte 
pauvreté continue a régner dans beaucoup d’endroits de la terre. En 1984, les Etats-Unis d’Amérique ont 
enregistré une croissance de 6,8 % de leur produit intérieur brut et certains de leurs partenaires commer- 
ciaux, parmi lesquels des pays en développement d’Amérique latine et d’Asie, ont commence a montrer cer- 
tains signes de reprise économique. J’espére que cette tendance positive se poursuivra. D’autres pays indus- 
trialisés, cependant, en Europe occidentale surtout, paraissent encore incapables de participer a Veffort 
général de relance. Les partenaires commerciaux de |’Europe, notamment les pays africains, seraient ainsi 
laissés en dehors de la reprise, ne sachant de quel c6té se tourner pour améeliorer leurs perspectives de crois- 
sance. II parait indispensable que tous les grands pays industrialises synchronisent maintenant leurs efforts 


pour relancer l’€conomie mondiale. 


L’étroite interdépendance de tous les pays dans le développement industriel mondial a provoqueé des 
frictions, mais offre aussi des possibilités de coopération. Cependant, en l’absence d’une meilleure compre- 
hension et d’une coopération plus étroite entre le Nord et le Sud, le Sud pour survivre doit rechercher 
d’autres possibilités et d’autres options. Bien que l’on ait beaucoup parlé de la coopération entre pays en 
développement et qu’on I’ait beaucoup recommandee, on a rarement essaye de quantifier les potentiels qui 
existent déja ou qui pourraient étre créeés grace a certaines mesures. La seconde partie du présent rapport 
apporte une premiére reponse aux questions suivantes: qui pourra produire quoi, en quelle quantite, et 
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pour qui, d’ici a l’année 1990, grace a une coopération entre pays en développement. Les prévisions esquis- 
sées montrent que le Nord comme le Sud pourraient tirer des benéfices substantiels d’une cooperation in- 
dustrielle Sud-Sud. II est donc avantageux pour le Nord d’encourager et d’aider le Sud a s’aider lui-meme — 
et cette conclusion est le principal message de la seconde partie. Mais ce message est aussi une mise en 
garde. Si la coopération Sud-Sud devait se traduire par un détournement des courants commerciaux plutdét 
que par la création de nouveaux courants, du fait que le Nord n’ouvrirait pas assez ses marchés au Sud et 
ne lui fournirait pas un appui financier suffisant, les efforts de coopération pourraient nuire sérieusement a 
la réalisation de l’objectif initial, c’est-a-dire le renforcement de l’interd¢pendance industrielle Nord-Sud 
grace a la coopération Sud-Sud. 


L’annexe statistique donne le profil industriel de 156 pays et des informations connexes, plus ou moins 
détaillées suivant les données disponibles. Comme on le sait, les données officielles sont souvent dépassées 
au moment ou elles deviennent disponibles. L’Organisation des Nations Unies pour le développement in- 
dustriel (ONUDI) a essayé de donner aux lecteurs une idée des perspectives immédiates de ces pays. Les 
projections pour 1985 de la croissance du produit intérieur brut et de la valeur manufacturiére ajouteée sont 
fondées sur les données nationales rassemblées par l'ONUDI et elles ont été calculées en utilisant comme 
facteur déterminant les principales relations économiques entre pays. J’espére que l’annexe statistique sera 
utile a beaucoup de spécialistes et de responsables du développement, ainsi qu’a des chercheurs et a des étu- 
diants. 


Si les publications d’autres organismes du systéme des Nations Unies (et aussi d’autres organisations 
internationales) contiennent souvent des appels a une action internationale pour le développement, aucune 
d’entre elles n’accorde une attention spéciale a l'industrie, malgré importance de l'industrie pour l’€cono- 
mie mondiale. J’espére que cette nouvelle série de rapports complétera utilement les informations indus- 
trielles mises a la disposition du grand public et qu’elle contribuera a enrichir le débat sur le développe- 
ment en étudiant la question de la coopération industrielle dans une perspective mondiale et peut-étre 
méme en faisant apparaitre de nouvelles stratégies et politiques possibles de développement. 


Le Directeur exécutif, 


Abd-El Rahman Khans — 
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IipeaucsioBne 


Hactosumn NOKIA ABSIACTCA N€PBbIM M3 CepHu MaHMpyeMbIX NOKIAaOB, MOCBAIICHHbIX BOIIpocaM 
MMPOBOH TIpOMbIMIIeHHOCTH. Llenb WaHHOM CepHH ZOKYMeHTOB 3aKsIHOUaeTCA B TOM, YTOOBI WaTb OLeHKy 
H3MCHATIOINMMCA YCJIOBHAM, B KOTOPBbIX OCYLIECTBIIACTCA IIPOMBILJICHHOe pa3BHTHe, B YACTHOCTH B pa3- 
BUBAFOLIMXCA CTpaHax, a TakKKe MpOaHasIM3NpOBaTb TipakTHYeCKHe Mepbl, KOTOpble MOTI ObI yAyYWIMTh 
9TH ycnoBusa. UroObi OXBaTUTb WIMpOKUM Kpyr 4UTaTese, NOKMa_bI TaHHOM cepun GynyT cocTaBseHbI 10 
BO3MO2%KHOCTH B CaMOH MONyApHOH dopme. 


B 2aHHOM JOKJIaqe paccCMaTpHBaroTCA Ba OCHOBHBIX BOrIpoca. IlepBbii 3aKs1HOUaeTCA B OLeHKe Cy- 
UWeCTBYFOINNerO MOOKEHUA B OOMACTH MUPOBOM MHAYCTpHasu3alMH, IPpM4HH erO BOSHHKHOBEHMA HU IyTel 
TasbHeMIMero pasBHTHA (4aCTb HlepBad). Bropow BOMpoc 3aKHOUaeTCA B PACCMOTPEHHH BO3MOXHOCTEM CO- 
TPyYMHM4eCTBa MOKTY CAMHMH pa3BHBalOLMMHCA CTpaHaMH UV TMepcneKTHB ero BO3ZeHCTBMA Ha rsio00a- 
JIbHYFO HHAyCTpuvasH3aunro (4acTb BTOpas). 


B nmepBou 4acTH WOKIIalqa paccMaTpHBaeTCaA B3AMMO3aBHCHMOCTh MpOMBILIIeCHHOrO pa3BUTHA CTpaH 
Cesepa u fOra, koTOpasd CnoxKMsIacb B TeYeHHe NOCIeEIHHX DBallaTu eT HM KOTOpas, Kak O*KUMMaeTCA, MpU- 
oOpeteT eile Oobiiee 3HayeHue B Oynyutem. JIo 50-x roOB NPOMbILIJIeHHOe Pa3sBUTHe pacCMaTPHBasIOCb 
Kak ABJICHHe, XAPAKTeEpHOe B OCHOBHOM JIA CTpaH 3anaga. ONHaKO WBa MOCJIEAYFOUINX eCATHIeCTHA ABH- 
JIMCb M€PHOOM BO3pacTaHHA POJIN MPOMbILMISICHHOCTH B Apyrux CTpaHax, 4TO ABIIAeTCA UCTOPH4eCKUM 
MpOWOJKeHveM TIOOabHOTO Npolecca HHAYCTpHasM3alun, HAYaBLUeETOCA C MPOMbBILMJICEHHOM PeBOJIFOUHH 
-XVIII Bpexa B Anrmun. B HacTroaliee BpeMa Kaxkad pa3BuBarollladca CTpaHa, NOPOM UCXONA, BO3MOXHO, H3 
OUIMOOUHBIX MpescTaBeHUH, CTpeMUTCA CO3TaTb COOCTBeEHHY!O 9¢(eKTUBHY!0 IIPpOMBILIJIeHHy!O Oa3y pa3- 
BUTHA. ITO CTpeMJIeHHe Pa3sBHBalOLIMXCA CTpaH B OONaACTH MHAYCTpuav3allMi yxKe Hesb3A CHepxaTb. Ero 
MOXKHO H CulenyeT NOAMepxUBaTh. KOr yxe OKa3asl, ITO OH MOXKET COJCHCTBOBATbh MHPOBOMY pa3BUTHh, 
IIpOU3BOA KOHKYPeHTOCHOCOOHbIe MpOMBILLIJICHHble TOBapbI WsIa CeBepa, TEM CaMbIM yBeJIM4HB CIIpoc Ha 
CpecTBa MpOu3BOCTBA, BbIIyCKaeMbie CeBpepoM, KoTOppbie HeOOxogMMBI FOry Wa WHAycTpuann3aynn. 
Ucnonp30BpaHve MpewMyllecTB TakKOH  OCHOBOMOIararouleH B3aMMOONONHACMOCTH MexAy 
TIPOMBILLIJICHHBIM pa3BuTHem Cesepa u FOra aBsiseTca ONM2KAMINMM MepCieKTHBHbIM (bakTOPOM, KOTOpbIN 
MOXKeT CTHMYJIMPOBaTb pa3BHTHe MUPOBOM IKOHOMUKH. 


B mepBoi YacTH pacCMOTpeHbI TakxKe HOCHe€ACTBHA MUPOBOTO MpPOMBIIWIeHHerO Clana, OCOOeHHO Ha 
fOre, nocne 1980 rona. B HacToallee BPeMA MUPOBOE SKOHOMHYECKOe MOJIOKEHHE OCTAeTCA CJIOXKHBIM. 
Tipu 9ToM BEICOKas Ge3paboTULa B MIpPOMBILIJIeEHHOCTH M0-l1pexkHeMy HOCHT BCeMHpHBIN Xapaktep. Hecrio- 
CO6HOCTb JOCTHIHYTh MOTEHIUMasIbHOTO OObEMA MPOMBILLMJICHHOFO MpOU3BOLCTBa BbI3BaJIa yY MHOTHX 4YB- 
CTBO pa304apoBaHHa, OCOOeHHO B MepvON, Kora rocyapcTBa, IKOHOMHKa KOTOPbIX MepexKUBaeT KPH3HC, 
cTpeMatca “yiTH B ceOa“, BO BCe OOJIbINeM CTENeCHH 3aHATBCA PCLIeHHeM COOCTBeHHbIX TIpoOsieM, B TO Bpe- 
MA KaK BO MHOTMX pawOHax 3€MHOTO Lapa MpoOsIeMa OCTPOH HULIeTbI HMeCT N€pBOCTENCHHOE 3HayeHHe. 
B 1984 rogy BaOBbIi HallMOHabHbIM NpoayKT CoequHenublx lltaros AMepHKH yBesIHUMJICA Ha 6,8 1po- 
WeHTa, B pe3ysIbTaTe 4erO y TOPFOBbIX MapTHEPOB ITOH CTPaHBbl, B TOM YHCIIe y pasBUBarOIUMXCa CTpaH Jla- 
TuHcKon AMepuku u A3HH, NOABMIMCh MIpH3HaKM OXKUBJICHHA IKOHOMUKH. A Halerocb, YTO 9Ta MO3HTHB- 
Had TeHneHuuA OyaeT MpoqOKAaTECA. OWHakO [pyre MpOMbIIMWJICHHO pa3BHTble CTpaHbl, oco6eHHO B 
3anannom Espome, m0-BuMMomy, He MOryT MpHCcoeqMHUTbCA K OOLIMM YCHJINAM JIA MpeOOMeHHA MH- 
poBon nuHdssauun. B pesybTaTe TOTO MpOWeCc O*KUBIICHHA SKOHOMMKH HE KOCHYJICA TOPTOBbIX MapTHe- 
PpOB eBPOMelCKUX CTpaH, B YaCTHOCTH adpuKaHCKHX CTpaH. VM He K KoMy OOpaTHTbCA 3a MOMOLIbIO IIA 
oGecneyeHusa cBOero pa3sBuTHA. B HacTOALIMM MOMeHT, M10-BUAMMOMYy, KpaHHe HeOOXOHHMO, 4TOOI BCE 
KpYIIHble HHJYCTPUaJIbHO pa3BUTble CTpaHbl MpeAMPUHAJM CKOOPAMHMPOBAHHble YCHIMA AA OK UBIICHHA 


MHPOBOHM IKOHOMHUKH. 


TecHad B3aHMO3aBMCHMOCTb B Mpolecce MHpOBOrO MpPOMBILIIeHHOrO pa3BHTHA TpHBesIa OAHOBPe- 
MeHHO K BO3HHKHOBEHMFO IIpOTHBOPeY HM PaCWIMpeHH!O BO3MOXHOCTeH MIA COTPYHHM4eCTBA. OqHako 
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3-34 OTCYTCTBHA Goslee ryOOKOrO B3aMMONOHUMAHHA UM Oosee TeECHOrO COTPYAHUYeCTBAa MEK HOroM u 
Cesepom crpaub! lOra BbIHy2Ke€HbI UCKaTb pyre BOSMOXHOCTH HU MYTH. XOTA O TAKOM COTPyIHH4eCTBE 
6bLIO MHOFO CKa3aHO HV B OTHOLICHHM ero MpeCTaBsIeHO MHOFO peKOMeHAAalHH, PeIKO MpeNPHHUMaJINCh 
YCUJIMA JIA OL|CHKH BO3MOXKHOCTEH, KOTOpPble yKe MMCIOTCA HJIM KOTOPble MOTYT ObITb CO3HaHbI B Pe3yJIb- 
Tate IIPpHHATHA KOHCTPYKTUBHbIX Mep. Bropas 4acTb MpeycTaBAeT COOOH NepByto MOMbITKY TOYHO OIIpe- 
WesIUTb, Kakasd CTpaHa MOXKET MpOU3BONHTb COOTBETCTBYFOLMLY!O NIPOAYKUHO, B KAKOM oObeMe H JIA KAKOU 
CTpaHbl B paMKax COTPyHM4eCTBa Mex LY pasBHBarOlWMMHCA CTpaHaMl B MepHvod Ho 1990 roga. IIpak- 
THKa IKOHOMHYECKOO MOJeJIMPOBaHHA MOKa3bIBaeT, UTO MPOMBILIIeHHOe COTPYHHHYECTBO MeKY pa3- 
BUBAIOLMMHCA CTpaHaMM MOxeT MpHHECTH CyleCTBeHHbIe BbIrOAbI Kak Cepepy, Tak u FOry. TlosToOMy B 
uHTepecax Cepepa cnocoOcTBOBaTb UM COseCTBOBaTb TOMY, 4TOOKI CrpaHbi KOra momorasin Apyr Apyry. 
TakosB OCHOBHOM BbIBOA ITOM YaCTH DOKNana. OHaKO 9TOT BbIBO UMeeT Be CTOpOHbI. Ec coTpyqHu4e- 
CTBO M@XKLY pa3BHBalollMMuca CTpaHaMu OyeT HMeTb TEHACHUMIO K TMBEpCHUKalM BHELIHETOPLOBbIx 
CBA3eM, a He K paCLUIMpeHHFO TOPrOBMU, KOTOPOe 3aTPyMHACTCA OrPaHHYeHHbIM JOCTYNOM K PbIHKaM H He- 
JOCTaTOYHON tpuHAaHCOBOM MOMOLIbIO CeBepa, yCusINA B OOIAaCTH COTPpyMHU4eCTBa MOTYT Cepbe3HO MOO- 
PBaTbh JOCTWKEHHA MepBOHAYAIbHOM Wes, COCTOAMIeH B IpPeKTHBHOM yKperJIeHHM MpOMbIILIeHHOH 
B3HMO3aBHCHMOCTH Mexay CeBpepom nu FOrom mocpeyCTBOM COTpyJHHY¥ecTBa Me%K]yY CaMUMM pa3- 
BUBaFOWMMHCA CTpaHaMu. 


B craTHCTHY¥eCKOM MpHsIOKeHHM COMepxKUTCA HHPOPMalMA O COCTOAHHH MpOMBILIJICHHOCTH UH Wpyraa 
OTHOCHINadcA K JJaHHOMy BOTIpocy uHdopMauua 10 156 crTpaHaM B TOM OObeMe, B KOTOPOM OHa ObiJIa 
lipeazctapsieHa. Kak npaBuso, OPuUMasIbHble aHHble B TeX CIIYYaAX, KOT a OHH UMEIOTCA, ABJIAFOTCA YCTa- 
pepuimmMu. Opranv3auna OObequnenupix Haun 10 MpoMbILsIeHHOMy pa3BuTHIO (FOHM JO) crpemutca 
WaTb YATATeIAM OlIpeeseHHOe MpencTaBseHue O OWKANLUINX NepcnekTHBAaXx 9TUX CTpaH. IIporHo3bl B OT- 
HOWeHHM pOCTa BasIOBOrO HallMOHaIbHOrO MpOAyKTa HM WOOaBseHHOM CTOMMOCTH B OOpabaTHIBarollen 
MIPOMBIIIJIEHHOCTH Ha 1985 roa OCHOBaHbI Ha COOpaHHbIX FOHM JO ganueix 10 OTesIbHbIM CTpaHaM U 
ObISIM ONpeesIeHbI C YaeTOM OCHOBHbIX JKOHOMHYECKHX CBA3€H Me*K ly CTpaHaMH, KOTOpble ObIJIM MCMOJIb- 
30BaHbI B Ka4eCTBE OlpeesAHoOWlero (bakTopa. A Haerocb, 4TO 9TO IIPHIOKeHNE OKAKETCA MOJIC3HbIM WIA 
MHOrHX CielMaJIMCTOB, 3AHUMAaIOLIMXCA MpakTHYeCKOHM JeATCJIBHOCTbIO VM pa3spaOOTKOH NOJUTHKH B OOJIa- 
CTH pa3BUTHA, a TakxKe UCCIEMOBaTesIen WH y4allMXxcs. 


M3nanua pyrux yupexyeHun cuctemMbI Oprann3auun OObeqMHeHHbIxX Hann (a Takxe Apyrux 
Me yHapOHbIX OpraHH3alMN) 4acCTO COepxKaT KOHKPeTHbIe MIPH3bIBbI O TIPHHATHM Me%*KTYHAapOHbIxX 
Mep B OOaCTH pa3BHTHA, OHAKO HU B OJHOM 3 9THX JOKYMCHTOB He yeIAeTCA OCHOBHOrO BHHMAaHHaA. 
IIPOMBILIJICEHHOCTH, HECMOTPA Ha BaxKHOCTh MpOMBILMJICHHOCTH AA MHPOBOH IKOHOMHKH. A Haerocb, 4TO 
9Ta HOBad CEpHA AOKMALOB ABUTCA WEHHbIM JOMOJIHEHHEM K HHPOPMAaLHU O MpOMbILIJIeCHHOCTH, MpeqHa3- 
HaveHHOH JIA WIMPOKON MyOJMKH, MU Oy eT COMCHCTBOBATb PaCCMOTPeHHFO BOMpOcosB pa3BuTuaA, OOecne4n- 
Bad TIOOasIbHYy!O MepCieKTHBY JIA MPOMBIMWICHHOrO COTPYHHHYeCTBAa, H, BO3MO%XKHO, WaxKe TMOCIYKUT 
OCHOBOH JIA HOBbIX CTpaTerui HW MOJIMTUKU B OONAaCTH pa3BHuTHA. 


A6n-3s1b Paxman Xau 
HcnOJIHUTCJIbHBIN AHpeKTOp 
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Prefacio 


El presente Informe es el primero de lo que pretende ser una serie orientada hacia politicas relaciona- 
das con la industria mundial. En esta serie se tratara de evaluar las cambiantes circunstancias en que tiene 
lugar el desarrollo industrial, especialmente en los paises en desarrollo, y de analizar medidas de politica 
que puedan mejorarlo. A fin de que resulten accesibles para una amplia serie de lectores, se procurara que 
sean lo menos técnicas posibles. 


Este Informe tiene dos finalidades basicas. En primer lugar, determinar la situacion en que nos encon- 
tramos, como hemos Ilegado a ella y adonde nos dirigimos con respecto a la industrializacion mundial 
(parte primera). La segunda es examinar las posibilidades de cooperacion Sur-Sur y sus posibles repercu- 
siones en la industrializacion global (parte segunda). 


La parte primera se refiere al caracter interdependiente del crecimiento industrial del Norte y del Sur, 
manifestado en los dos ultimos decenios, y que es de esperar adquiera mas importancia en futuros dece- 
nios. Hasta el decenio de 1950, el desarrollo industrial fue considerado un fenomeno principalmente occi- 
dental, pero en los dos decenios siguientes se advirtiO una importancia cada vez mayor de la industria en el 
mundo no occidental, exponente de un proceso historico continuo del desarrollo industrial global iniciado 
con la Revolucion Industrial, en Gran Bretana, en el siglo XVIII. Hoy dia, acertadamente o no, todo pais 
en desarrollo desea disponer de cierta base industrial viable propia con miras al desarrollo. Esta aspiracion 
industrial del Sur ya no es posible refrenarla; puede, y debe, ser admitida. El Sur ha demostrado que puede 
contribuir al crecimiento mundial mediante la produccion, para el Norte, de manufacturas competitivas 
desde el punto de vista de los costos, aumentando con ello la demanda de bienes industriales del Norte que 
el Sur requiera para su industrializacion. La explotacién de esta complementariedad basica del desarrollo 
industrial Norte-Sur podria constituir la posibilidad mas inmediata y remuneradora de estimular la econo- 
mia mundial. 


En la parte primera también se examinan las repercusiones que, desde 1980, ha tenido la recesiOn en la 
industria mundial, particularmente en los paises del Sur. En la actualidad, la industria mundial sigue atra- 
vesando dificultades, persistiendo como fenomeno global un elevado desempleo industrial. Para muchos, 
el haber tenido que renunciar a posibilidades de produccion industrial constituye un motivo de pesimismo, 
especialmente en un momento en que las naciones afectadas por la depresion economica se vuelven hacia 
si crecientemente preocupadas por sus propios problemas, y cuando en muchos lugares del mundo sigue 
reinando la mayor pobreza. En 1984, Estados Unidos de América registro un crecimiento del producto in- 
terno bruto del 6,8%, y algunos de los paises con los que mantiene relaciones comerciales, entre ellos paises 
en desarrollo de América Latina y de Asia, han empezado a dar muestras de recuperacion. Confio en que 
esta tendencia positiva continue. Sin embargo, otros paises industrializados, sobre todo los de Europa occi- 
dental, atin parecen incapaces de sumarse al esfuerzo global de reflacion. Cabe pensar, pues, que los paises 
europeos que mantienen relaciones comerciales, y en especial los paises africanos, quedarian fuera del pro- 
ceso de recuperacion, sin tener a donde recurrir para mejorar sus perspectivas de crecimiento. En esta 
coyuntura, parece imprescindible un esfuerzo sincronizado, por parte de los principales paises industriali- 
zados, con miras a la reflacion de la economia mundial. 


La estrecha interdependencia del desarrollo industrial mundial ha traido consigo, a la vez que friccio- 
nes, oportunidades de cooperacion. Sin embargo, a falta de un mejor entendimiento y de una cooperacion 
mas estrecha Norte-Sur, la supervivencia del Sur exige la busqueda de otras oportunidades y opciones. Mu- 
cho se ha hablado de esa cooperacion y mucho se la ha recomendado, pero rara vez se ha hecho un intento 
por cuantificar el potencial ya existente 0 que pudiera desarrollarse mediante la adopcion de medidas poli- 
ticas. En la parte segunda se hace un primer intento por determinar, en forma de proyecciones hasta 1990, 
quién podria producir qué, en qué medida, y para quién, mediante la cooperacion entre paises en desa- 
rrollo. Los escenarios elaborados (hipotesis de partida y valores de los parametros en un modelo econo- 
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mico de prediccion), muestran que la cooperaci6n industrial Sur-Sur podria rendir importantes beneficios 
tanto a los paises del Norte como a los del Sur. El principal mensaje de esta parte segunda es que al Norte 
le tendria cuenta, por tanto, estimular y ayudar a los paises del Sur a que se ayuden a si mismos. Con todo, 
este mensaje tiene una doble vertiente. Si la Cooperacién Sur-Sur se inclinase por la desviacion del comer- 
cio en lugar de por la creacion de éste, a causa de un insuficiente acceso a los mercados y al apoyo finan- 
ciero del Norte, los esfuerzos de cooperacion podrian frustar el propésito original de activar positivamente, 
mediante la cooperaciOn Sur-Sur, la interdependencia industrial Norte-Sur. 


El anexo estadistico presenta, en la medida en que se dispone de datos, un perfil industrial e informa- 
cidn conexa correspondiente a 156 paises. Como de costumbre, los datos oficiales, cuando se dispone de 
ellos, suelen estar obsoletos. La Organizacion de las Naciones Unidas para el Desarrollo Industrial 
(ONUDI) ha procurado dar a los lectores una idea de las perspectivas inmediatas de esos paises. Las 
proyecciones del producto interno bruto y del valor afadido industrial correspondientes a 1985 se basan en 
datos, recopilados por la ONUDI, relativos a los distintos paises, y para su calculo se han utilizado como 
factor determinante las principales relaciones econdmicas entre los paises considerados. Confio en que este 
anexo sea de utilidad para muchos formuladores de politicas y profesionales del desarrollo, asi como para 
investigadores y estudiantes. 


Las publicaciones de otros organismos del sistema de las Naciones Unidas (asi como de otras organi- 
zaciones internacionales) contienen a menudo Ilamamientos especificos para una accion internacional en 
pro del desarrollo, pero ninguno de esos informes se centra concretamente en la industria, pese a la impor- 
tancia que ésta reviste para la economia mundial. Espero que esta nueva serie de informes constituya un 
valioso complemento de la informacion industrial a disposicion del publico en general, y que contribuya al 
debate de la cuestion del desarrollo, proporcionando una perspectiva global de la cooperaciOon industrial e 
incluso poniendo quiza de relieve nuevas estrategias y politicas de desarrollo. 


Director Ejecutivo 


Abd-El Rahman Khane 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


References to dollars ($) are to United States dollars, unless otherwise stated. 


Use of a dash between dates (e.g. 1980-1982) indicates the full period involved, including the 
beginning and end years. 


References to ISIC codes are accompanied by a descriptive title (for example, ISIC 323: 
“Manufacture of leather and products of leather, leather substitutes and fur, except footwear and 
wearing apparel”). Considerations of space, however, may require a shortening of this description 
(for example, ISIC 323 may be referred to simply as “Leather and fur products”). In some cases, 
ISIC categories have been aggregated and the description titles adjusted accordingly. 


For information on member countries comprising a region (e.g. East Asia, Near East), see the 
statistical annex. 


The following symbols have been used in tables: 
Three dots (. . .) indicate that data are not available or are not separately recorded. 
A dash ( — ) indicates that the amount is nil or negligible. 


Unless otherwise indicated, a minus sign (—) before a figure indicates an amount subtracted 
and a plus sign (+) before a figure indicates an amount added. 


Totals may not add precisely because of rounding. 


The following abbreviations and acronyms appear in this publication: 


CMEA Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 

BEG European Economic Community 

EFTA European Free Trade Association 

GATT General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

GDP Gross domestic product 

GNP Gross national product 

GRO Average growth rate of real GDP 

IMF International Monetary Fund 

ISIC International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities 
ISse Intensified South-South co-operation 

MSSC Moderate South-South co-operation 

MVA Manufacturing value added 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
OPEC Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 

Sie Standard International Trade Classification 


TIMOD Trade Impact Model 

UNCTAD — United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
UNIDO United Nations Industrial Development Organization 
UNITAD UNIDO-UNCTAD Economic Model 

VARGO Standard deviation of growth rate 

VARINF Standard deviation of inflation 


This Report is based on information available as at December 1984. 
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Introduction: need for a global vision 


Industrialization is a global concern. If, in the 
1950s and 1960s the developing countries saw rapid 
industrial growth as a major national goal, in the 
last fifteen years or so, the developed countries 
have also faced the challenge of reindustrialization 
(Adams and Klein [1], Olson [2] and Pinder [3]). A 
major message of this report is that the need for 
industrialization in the South is complementary to 
a solution to the problem of reindustrialization of 
the North. If each problem is viewed in isolation 
and in a short-run perspective, it could lead to the 
adoption of policies which would hinder rather 
than help in finding a solution. In fact to some 
extent this may have been happening in the last few 
years. 

Industrialization involves rapid change and 
throughout history it has imposed on the industrial- 
izing country the need to adapt and adjust . This is 
_as true today as it was in the days of the first 
industrial revolution. Since then, industrialization 
has spread from the original industrial country 
outwards and at each stage the dynamics of techno- 
logical change have created new industries and 
unmade old ones (Freeman, Clark and Soete [4]). 
In the wake of such developments, those who had 
most to lose have set up defensive barriers which 
have at best mitigated the shock of change and at 
worst hindered the process of adaptation. 

Over the last two centuries, division of labour has 
been internationalized, industrial structures have 
changed, and commodity and country patterns of 
foreign trade have been transformed several times. 
During this period, more and more countries have 
crossed over into the status of being developed 
from being developing countries. In 1780, there 
was but one industrializing country. Fifty years 
later, England was joined by France and Holland. 
By 1880, Germany and the United States of 
America could be added to other countries of 
Northern and Western Europe as being industrial- 
ized. Looking at the world economy in the 1980s 
we see a much greater spread of industrialization. 

This process has not been automatic nor has it 
been free of crises, setbacks and conflicts. Industri- 
alizing is not an easy, natural process of just 
stepping on to an escalator going upwards. It has 
sometimes been rapid “and sometimes painfully 


slow. Looking into the future from the vantage 
point of the recent past, there is again a worrying 
slow-down in the pace of industrial growth. In 
1975, at the Second General Conference of 
UNIDO in Lima, a target was set for the industrial- 
ization of the South, namely that, by the year 2000, 
the South’s share of world industrial output should 
be 25 per cent. The target was considered feasible 
at a rate of growth of manufacturing value added 
(MVA) for developing countries of 4.5 per cent per 
annum above that of the developed countries 
(Tinbergen [5] and Singer [6]). Today, 10 years later, 
the slow-down in global industrial growth means 
that, to achieve the Lima target, a differential of 
6.5 per cent or more is necessary. Slow economic 
growth in the North has led to high and persistent 
unemployment at home and stagnation in the 
South. This slow-down in growth creates a need for 
structural adjustments if new jobs are to be found, 
but at the same time builds up pressures for 
defensive industrial and trade policies. This 
slow-down is also causing the delay in meeting the 
Lima target. 

This short-run perspective lends urgency to this 
report. It is to the monetary and fiscal policies of 
the North, to the international flow of credit and 
capital and to the climate of trade policy that we 
shall look for immediate relief from this discour- 
aging prospect. But, important as the short-run 
perspective is, it needs to be complemented by a 
historical perspective. This has to be both a 
long-run perspective on the way the North came to 
be what it is today and a medium-term perspective 
of the post-war period which has seen the 
emergence of the South. 


The long-run perspective: two centuries 
of industrialization 


Industrialization is a process only 200 years old. 
Starting from the Industrial Revolution in Britain 
in the 1770s, the prime mover has always been the 
progress of technological innovation. Successive 
industrial revolutions have been marked by a 
clustering of innovations, three or four such 
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clusters having been labelled revolutions. Savings 
and the accumulation of capital, the education and 
training of the labour force, the availability of 
credit and the development of financial insti- 
tutions, the growth of international division of 
labour via the movement of goods and people, all 
these factors no doubt also played their part in the 
process. Societies that were previously agrarian 
and craft-oriented became industrialized. In the 
process, some crafts died, villages were deserted, 
crowded cities sprang up hurriedly, massive 
fortunes were made and lost. The industrializing 
countries of Europe also spread their mercantile 
and political power to the colonies, which became 
sources of raw materials and markets for industrial 
goods. 

In this long process, many nations emerged as 
industrialized. The challenge of adapting to 
industrial change remained constant. Each new 
cluster of innovations threatened the established 
industries. Germany and the United States emerged 
as major competitors to Britain during the second 
industrial revolution (Beenstock [7]). The declining 
industries sought protection just as the emerging 
industries grew behind tariff walls. On balance, it 
was the process of progress through division of 
labour and free trade which prevailed, though there 
was and continues to be doubt about the cost of the 
process ever since Fredrick List wrote on the 
subject in the nineteenth century. 

In this long-run perspective, there have been 
periods when the balance of economic power has 
shifted, inaugurating changes in the international 
economic system. There have been periods in 
which a single economic power has defined the 
terms within which trade and growth have taken 
place. Such periods have alternated with others 
when there has been a plural economic power 
structure. At the present time changes are again 
taking place in the world economic structure. No 
single economic power performs the functions of a 
motor and a monitor for the world economy. The 
United States, while still the first among the 
developed market economies, no longer enjoys an 
absolute position. Just as Germany and the United 
States emerged in the previous century and Japan 
emerged in the 1950s and 1960s, a group of newly 
industrializing countries has come to the fore in the 
1970s. Their emergence was neither sudden nor 
accidental. It was the result of a process that 
occupies our medium-term perspective. 


The Keynesian quarter-century, 1945-1970 


Viewed in retrospect, the 30 years after the end of 
the Second World War witnessed a remarkable 
growth in world income, population and trade. The 
cluster of innovations which sprang up during and 
after the war in electrical, chemical and electronic 
industries has been called the third industrial 
revolution. Once the painful process of relief and 
rehabilitation was over, the developed countries as 
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a group enjoyed a period of full employment and 
rapid growth of income and trade. In these 
countries, per capita incomes doubled and 
sometimes trebled during this period and a mass 
consumer economy emerged. There was a marked 
growth in ownership of cars, telephones, televisions 
and transistor radios, consumer durables and 
modern houses. Through much of this period, the 
Bretton Woods arrangements provided a stable 
international monetary environment. Following 
Keynesian policies, Governments deliberately 
incurred deficits to maintain full employment but 
such deficits remained small and only towards the 
end of the period was inflation a substantial threat 
to the international economy. 

It was also during this period that the process of 
decolonization led to the emergence of many 
countries as modern independent nations. Twenty 
years after 1945, a hundred independent nations, 
all former colonies or dependencies, formed the 
South. These countries had studied the economic 
history of their former rulers and had chosen indus- 
trialization as the paramount strategy for rapid 
economic growth. In the previous century, 
European countries which were backward had 
adopted the same strategy and made industrial 
growth a prime concern of government policy. 

The record has vindicated this choice. There is a 
sufficiently large number of developing countries 
which, by the 1970s, had achieved a level of indus- 
trialization high enough for them to be labelled 
“newly industrializing countries”.* These have left 
their pre-industrial, agrarian past irrevocably 
behind. In all but four years between 1950 and 
1981, the developing countries as a whole achieved 
a higher growth rate of MVA than the developed 
countries. As a group they also achieved a higher 
growth rate of gross domestic product (GDP) in the 
same period. This, however, was not sufficiently 
high to overcome the gap in per capita terms 
between North and South, which keeps widening. 

This growth in the developing countries has 
played a positive role in global industrialization. 
The initial, hesitant period of industrialization by 
import substitution used the devices of tariffs, 
quotas and licensing much as the emerging 
industrial countries did in the late nineteenth 
century. However, the South has increasingly been 
contributing to and participating in the dynamics 
of the world division of labour. The interaction of 
North and South has been a changing and complex 
one. This period started with the North in a 
position of economic as well as_ political 
dominance. The major features of the post-war 
international order were determined by the leading 
North economies. The South, as it emerged into 
political independence and launched on_ its 
programme of economic development, started its 
participation under a disadvantage. It was felt by 
many nations of the South that the rules of the 
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international trade system favoured the strong and 
did not provide poorer countries with sufficient 
access to resources. The countries of the North 
urged upon the South the virtues of free trade and 
disapproved of the use of import-substitution 
Strategies and protection. The countries of the 
South felt that individually, as exporters of primary 
products, they were in a weak bargaining position 
and were suffering the adverse effects of free 
commodity markets, especially price and revenue 
instability. The South also had complaints about 
the system for settling balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

As industrialization has proceeded, the nature of 
North-South interaction has changed. The South 
now wants better access to the markets of the 
North, while in the North defensive and protec- 
tionist policies are increasingly in use (Blackhurst, 
Marion and Tumlir [8] [9], Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat [10], and Tumlir [11]). The reasons for this 
shift are not hard to find. Many older industries 
have moved to the South, the latest technology 
often being exported from the North. Textiles, 
clothing and electronic components started the 
migration in the late 1960s. More recently, some 
firms in the mature capital-intensive industries, 
such as automobiles, steel, ship-building and petro- 
chemicals, have also moved. This movement has 
been accompanied by a flow of credit and capital. 
Developing countries have provided numerous 
finished goods and services at lower wage and 
overall costs to the developed countries. 

Some of these movements are part of the ongoing 
process of relocation, adaptation and adjustment 
which is normal to global industrialization. It has 
been explained in terms of the life cycle of a 
product which migrates away from its country of 
origin as it matures. Some see it in terms of 
adjusting to the downswing of a “long wave” 
caused by the exhaustion of the previous cluster of 
innovations and to the imminent but by no means 
inevitable onset of the next long wave. To see it 
in a short-run perspective as the South “causing” 
the deindustrialization of the North would be 
mistaken. The answer is not to arrest the process 
but to resume sustained growth which will help the 
process of change. 

Long-term processes are of central concern to 
UNIDO. In promoting the goal of industriali- 
zation, it is inevitable that a long-run view be taken 
of the prospect for a proposed industrial propa- 
gation process. With increasing interdependence 
among economies, the view also has to be global. 
Within a developing country, a project cannot be 
seen in isolation but must be viewed in a general 
programme. In addition, the prospect for indus- 
trialization in a country also crucially depends on 
the course of industrialization in its neighbours 
and trading partners. The industrialization of 
developing countries cannot be seen in isolation 
from that of developed countries. 

The pace of growth in developed and developing 


countries alike depends not only on new 
technology and new skills, but also on the ability to 
adjust to and benefit from new products and new 
processes. These new opportunities emerge not just 
from within an economy but often as a result of 
international trade. Structural adjustment policies 
are central in exploiting changing opportunities. 
Such policies can be positive or negative. Positive 
policies are those which promote growth in output 
and in trade. The need is to seek out and promote 
those industries which best use local resources of 
human capital and raw materials and which 
generate sufficient export earnings to finance 
necessary imports and the creation of retraining 
programmes to smooth the transition from the 
older industries. Such policies can succeed, 
however, only if they do not encounter obstacles in 
the countries for which the exports are destined. If 
markets in the customer countries are restricted by 
the adoption of policies to protect sunset industries, 
then positive policies in the exporting countries 
cannot succeed. Equally, if the markets are 
restricted because of deflationary macro-economic 
policies adopted by the customer countries, all their 
profession of free trade will not help the country 
pursuing a positive policy. The developed countries 
are customers for the developing countries and in 
recent years their markets have stagnated. It is this 
concern with the stagnation in the markets for the 
industrial products of the developing countries that 
motivates the discussion in this report of the 
macro-economic policies of the developed 
countries. This is the short-run problem. 


Inflation, debt and monetarism 


The years 1973 and 1974 stand as the great divide 
between the preceding quarter century of full 
employment, economic growth and a stable inter- 
national monetary regime and the ensuing years 
of inflation, high unemployment and _ volatile 
exchange rates. The oil price rise of 1973 had 
already been preceded by the abandonment of the 
dollar exchange standard by the United States. The 
New Economic Policy of August 1971, followed by 
the Smithsonian Agreement and the Kingston 
Conference had already marked the end of the 
Bretton Woods system before the quadrupling of 
the price of oil. In 1974, high rates of inflation 
were experienced everywhere, especially in the 
developed countries. The response to this sudden 
price rise was not co-ordinated but it was 
remarkably uniform. As the new prices rendered 
many industries in the North uncompetitive, 
unemployment in the industrial sector rose, while 
transnational corporations continued _ their 
migration southwards in search of new profitable 
locations. But the Governments of developed 
countries adopted a “soft fall” strategy. They 
accepted the inflation, deflated only mildly and 
eased the transfer problem slightly by effectively 
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devaluing. The growth in employment during these 
years was in services rather than manufacturing but 
this was not able to keep pace with the growth in 
demand for jobs. 

The soft fall strategy dovetailed well with the 
course adopted by the developing countries. The 
petrodollar deposits of the oil exporters were 
recycled by the banks of the North as loans to the 
non-oil-exporting developing countries (except the 
poorest). This, in addition to transnational corpor- 
ations having already transferred their operations 
earlier to the developing countries, maintained the 
industrial growth process in the developing 
countries. The debts they had contracted had to be 
paid back at nominal interest rates only slightly 
higher than those prevailing in the developed 
countries in the 1960s. The debt service ratio did 
not rise above 12-13 per cent from 1973 to 1977. In 
1974, while the developed countries had a growth 
rate in gross domestic product (GDP) of —-0.1 per 
cent, the developing countries achieved 5.5 per 
cent. The gap was again 5.6 per cent in 1975, which 
augured well at the time and inspired the Lima 
target. 

The first oil shock thus added to the stagflation 
process already under way in the developed 
countries, but their domestic macro-economic 
policies were, by and large, not restrictive. Full 
employment was reluctantly abandoned as a top 
priority by one Government after another but the 
rise in unemployment was, in retrospect, mild. This 
allowed the recycled petrodollars to “fructify” in 
additional industrial output from the developing 
countries. The first recycling experience was thus 
virtuous in that it led to a positive expansion in the 
developing countries with only a mild contraction 
in the developed countries. The world recession 
was over by 1976 and prospects for continued 
industrial growth in the developing countries 
remained optimistic. 

This process was reversed with the second oil 
shock of 1979. This second recession within the 
decade was different from the first. Inflation, 
though not as high as in 1974, persisted in the 
developed countries and threatened to erupt again 
with the new oil shock. Everywhere the previous 
consensus on Keynesian policies had been 
weakened and government expenditure became a 
target for universal attack. Incomes policies had 
been used in some countries in the mid-1970s to 
hold back the runaway wage-price spiral which was 
in prospect, but now they were in disgrace. The 
developed countries, once again without co- 
ordination but quite uniformly, adopted severely 
restrictive monetary policies to curb inflation. 
Interest rates rose rapidly as Governments 
financed deficits by borrowing rather than by 
creating money. High and rising unemployment 
was seen as an instrument for the control of 
inflation. Domestic output fell and so began the 
stagnation of the developed markets for the 
products of developing countries. 
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The developing countries now faced much higher 
interest rates on the debts they had incurred. The 
new petrodollars were recycled less than before, 
and at much higher interest rates. Faced with 
stagnating markets and sharply reduced prices for 
their primary goods exports, the developing 
countries found it difficult to meet their interest 
charges. The debt service ratio rose sharply from 12 
to 13 per cent towards 20 per cent [12]. The interna- 
tional debt crisis had arrived by the summer of 
1982. 

The restrictive monetary policies of the 
developed countries gave rise to unprecedented 
levels of nominal interest rates, and real interest 
rates continued to be high. Only in the United 
States has there been a reversal of macro-economic 
deflation. Since the first quarter of 1983, the United 
States economy has enjoyed high growth rates in 
real output, achieved mainly by an expansionist 
fiscal policy. This has not been followed by other 
countries in the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) and the easy 
fiscal policy has required a tight monetary policy in 
the United States in the absence of expansion 
elsewhere. The United States cannot singly bring 
about the revival of the world economy; it needs a 
similar response elsewhere. 

But the most worrisome prospect is that there 
seems to be a deliberate policy in many OECD 
countries not to resume expansion towards full 
employment. The deflation is neither accidental 
nor merely cyclical. It is seen as a medium-run 
policy for correcting the distortions caused by 
inflation and for restoring the competitive price 
structure. Revival and expansion are left to the 
automatic response of the market and are no longer 
seen as government policy objectives. No 
immediate and co-ordinated revival of the OECD 
countries is in prospect. 

The international consequences of the high and 
persistent real rates of interest and the depressed 
export markets are already evident in the debt 
crisis. The cure for the debt-ridden developing 
countries has been said to lie in deflation and more 
deflation. If this is to mean lower imports and 
higher exports from the developing countries to the 
developed countries, it is hard to see how this fits in 
with the similar policies being pursued by” the 
developed countries. International trade has turned 
from a positive-sum game into a zero- if not a 
negative-sum game. 


Interdependence, co-ordination and structural change 


In many ways, the world economy is more 
interdependent now than it has ever been (Cooper 
[13], Solomon [14] and Stewart [15]). All economies 
have now become open economies, either because 
of flexible exchange rates or because of the impact 
of the oil price rise or the general growth of trade in 
the last 30 years. It is still possible to think in terms 


of blocs of North and South, but only if we realize 
that no isolation of a bloc is feasible. By co- 
ordination, we mean a co-ordination of policies in 
the OECD countries, which would make possible 
an expansion of activity in each country without 
running into external difficulties such as happened 
to the French Government in 1983. Such 
North-North synchronized reflation will lead to 
only a minimal rise in balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties, since the bulk of the countries’ trade is with 
each other. This expansion will also provide greater 
export opportunities for the South. 

A climate of sustained expansion in the North is 
necessary not just for short-run reasons. If the 
developed countries are to tackle the challenge of 
adapting new technology and of restructuring their 
industries, this can only be done in an expan- 
sionary context. Low or negative growth rates of 
output impede structural adjustments and revive 
protectionist demands. Such expansion and 
restructuring will also create opportunities for the 
developing countries to play their role in the global 
industrialization process by increasing their share 
of exports in those industries where they are cost 
competitive. Thus North-North co-ordination will 
aid positive structural adjustments in the North as 
well as in the South. It would mean a small trade 
deficit for the North as a whole in favour of the 
South. But this will anyway be necessary in order 
for the South to repay its current debts. In every 
way, North-North co-ordination will benefit the 
North as well as the South by furthering expansion 
at home and international division of labour 
abroad [16]. 

However, while the case for a co-ordinated 
expansion is urgent and persuasive, the stubborn 
reality is still that most OECD countries are not 
following the United States example of economic 
expansion. The prospects for European Economic 
Community (EEC) countries do not seem encour- 
aging. (See the UNIDO 1985 forecasts for 156 
countries in the statistical annex.) 

If this persists, then high interest rates and trade 
deficits may force the United States and all 
developed countries to slide into another recession. 
If this is indeed the prospect for the 1980s, then the 
need to reform international financial institutions 
will move up the agenda so as not to cause severe 
economic and social distress in the borrowing 
countries and bank failures and liquidity shortage 
in the lending countries. An easing of tight credit 
markets may alleviate but cannot solve the 
problems of a slowing down of industrial growth in 
the South. This is the motivation behind our 
discussion of institutional arrangements. 

From a global point of view, the deficit in world 
trade is no more than about 6 per cent of the total 
value of the trade. To arrange the financing of such 
a small global deficit in a fashion as minimally 
disruptive of the economic machine as possible 
should be the aim of the international financial 
system. Deficits should be settled multilaterally and 


over a cycle rather than bilaterally and annually. 
This will help the fructifying effects of debt and 
credit. Insistence on restrictive policies for 
immediate elimination of deficits will only render 
the loan barren if not uncollectable. Domestic 
banking has for a long time mediated between 
debtors and creditors and has been an_ indis- 
pensable concomitant of modern economic growth. 
It is necessary to extend this banking principle 
internationally. 

If, however, there is neither the prospect of 
expansion in the North nor of international 
financial reform, can the South take the path of 
greater self-reliance? South-South co-operation has 
its origins in the Arusha Declaration and has been 
furthered in the Lagos Plan of Action and the 
Caracas Programme of Action. By expanding trade 
and co-operation with each other, the South can 
continue its efforts at industrialization. This 
prospect seems inviting but its hard realities need 
to be examined. This is the motivation behind the 
major investigation of the potential for 
South-South co-operation which is explored in part 
two of this report. 

A careful and detailed analysis of potentials for 
intra-South trade, reveals that there are a number 
of opportunities for increasing trade between 
different South regions. Such opportunities exist 
particularly in the field of capital-goods industries 
as well as in basic products and in light industries. 
Increased South-South trade may be an addition to 
total trade (trade creation) or a substitute for trade 
with the North (trade diversion). If trade-creating 
policies accompany South-South co-operation, 
then the North as well as the South will benefit. But 
even intensive South-South co-operation, whether 
trade-creating or trade-diverting, will not increase 
the South’s share in world manufacturing value 
added beyond 17 per cent by 1990. This figure, 
when compared to the 10.4 per cent achieved in 
1983, is higher but still a long way away from the 
Lima target. It is, however, better than the likely 
result if the present low-growth climate continues. 

South-South co-operation is thus demonstrated 
to be feasible and, when trade-creating, globally 
beneficial. But it is not the best the world industrial 
economy can achieve. Any degree of North-South 
co-operation in addition to South-South co- 
operation would further enhance the benefits of 
trade creation. If any region within the North were 
to join the South in a co-operation partnership, 
considerable extra benefits in GDP and manufac- 
turing growth would accrue to all regions, the 
North as well as the South. 

In this respect, the message of part two reiterates 
and pushes further the lesson of recent history, 
which is that in the 1970s and 1980s the world has 
become an interdependent economic system. The 
South has arrived as an industrial entity in its own 
tight. The South is here to stay and it means to 
grow industrially. The facts of economic life are 
that not only does the South need the North in 
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order to grow rapidly, but the North now also 
needs the South. As a growing supplier of price- 
competitive manufactures (and a growing market 
for industrial products) the South cannot realize its 
industrial potential nor make its full contribution 
to global industrialization without a prosperous 
North, and vice versa (Brandt [17] and [18)). 


It is only by recognizing the economic inter- 
dependence among countries and by pursuing bold 
and positive policies for expansion and adaptation 
that the fruits of increasing economic efficiency 
and global division of labour will be achieved. 
What is needed therefore is a global vision. 


Part one 


Current world economic situation 
and policy issues for industrialization 


Introduction 


The first chapter presents a factual account of the 
recession and the abrupt deterioration since 1980 in 
which North-South interdependence has_ been 
operating in a negative manner, decreasing growth 
in both regions. In presenting this factual account, 
the interconnection of the South’s problems with 
those of the North is brought out, contrasting the 
positive links between trade, growth and credit in 
the 1970s with the negative effects of linkage in in 
the 1980s. 


In the second chapter, the immediate problem is 
analysed in a medium- and long-term perspective. 
The policies needed to overcome unemployment in 
the North and indebtedness in the South have to 
dovetail with the longer-run policies needed for 
structural adjustment in both North and South 
which can take advantage of the newly emerging 


growth potential provided by the latest cluster of 
technological innovations. The chapter concludes 
that: 


(a) A vigorous reflationary policy adopted in a 
co-ordinated fashion by the North countries is 
sustainable and would ensure the way in which the 
problems of unemployment in the North and of 
indebtedness in the South can be solved; 

(b) In order to achieve sustained industrial 
growth and to prevent a return to the old rut of 
stagflation, policies oriented towards industrial 
restructuring and economic growth are needed 
which will aid in achieving industrial adaptation 
and an improved division of labour in the world 
industrial economy. This is the positive way in 
which increased global efficiency can be attained, 
bringing nearer the realization of the Lima target. 
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I. The world industrial economy and industrial growth 


in the South 


The 40 years since the Second World War have 
witnessed a big upsurge in industrial growth in 
both North and South. For the North, the period 
1945-1973 saw sustained growth. In the 10 years 
which followed, however, growth was interrupted, 
low and uneven. For the South, the period 
1960-1979 was one of sustained and rapid growth; 
the years since 1980 saw stagnation and uncertain 
growth. Apparently, the growth momentum of the 
world economy has been broken. How did this 
happen? 
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(London, Frances Piner, 1982), p. 148. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


1950—1960 


In terms of total output as well as of labour 
productivity, the growth rates achieved in the 
North in the 1950s and 1960s were higher than 
those in the whole period 1870-1950 and, in the 
case of the war-damaged economies of Europe and 
Japan, sometimes twice or three times as high 
(figure 1.1). The newly independent countries of the 
South grew erratically in the 1950s, but from 1960 
onwards, this basic pattern gave growth rates 
exceeding those in the developed countries (see 
figure 1.I]). Between 1960 and 1973, the GDP of 


Average annual growth rates of output (GDP) and labour productivity: major industrial countries, 1870-1980 
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Figure 1.1. 


Growth rate of developed and developing regions 


(Constant prices in 1975 dollars) 
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Source: UNIDO data base. The appendix to chapter | lists the countries included in each set of region (North 


and South). 


the developing countries grew at 6 per cent per 
annum compared with 5 per cent for the developed 
countries. 

In manufacturing output, the growth rate differ- 
ential in favour of the South was even higher; 
7.8 per cent for the South compared to 6.6 per cent 
for the North between 1963 and 1973. There were 
differences within each group. Japan and Eastern 
Europe led the North with over 11 per cent and 
9 per cent, respectively. East Asia led the South 
with over 10 per cent per annum. This pattern 
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continued after 1973 in that manufacturing output 
in the South grew at 5.6 per cent per annum 
between 1973 and 1979, a rate twice as high as that 
of the North. Again, within the South, the middle- 
income, newly industrializing countries achieved 
6.6 per cent growth, which showed that they had 
acquired resilient industrial structures. 

The sharp break in these trends came in 1980. 
The robust pace of economic growth in the world 
industrial economy was interrupted during the 
recession which began in that year. The turnaround 


was sharp both in the South and in the North, with 
the lowest growth rates for manufacturing output 
in the South being recorded since reliable data 
became available in 1963. In 1980, the developing 
countries slowed to a GDP growth rate of 3.7 per 
cent, decelerating further to -1.1 per cent in 1981, 
—1.4 per cent in 1982, 0.4 per cent in 1983 and 
2.9 per cent in 1984. Mahufacturing output grew at 
4.7 per cent in 1980, -0.6 per cent in 1981, 1.8 per 
cent in 1982, —0.9 per cent in 1983 and 2.9 per cent 
in 1984.* Growth rates of GDP in the North also 
went through a sharp reversal in this period. 
However, there is no question that, in the historical 
context, the slow-down in the South was preceded 
and to a large extent caused by the policy-induced 
slow-down in the growth rates of the countries of 
the North. It is necessary, however, to look at the 


* In most cases, figures for 1982 to 1984 are estimates or are 
based on projections. See the statistical annex. 


detailed industrial breakdown of the recent growth 
experience to understand the scope and depth of 
the recession. 


A. Growth in manufacturing output and 
employment: a North-South comparison 


In tables 1.1 and 1.2, data are presented on the 
growth rates of MVA** and employment for the 
twenty-eight branches in major division 3 
(manufacturing) of the International Standard 
Industrial Classification of All Economic Activities 


** Value added growth rates referred to in this section differ 


from the corresponding figures in the previous paragraph 
because the latter are estimates from national income account 
components while those in this section are based on the United 
Nations Yearbook of Industrial Statistics, which is compiled 
from a survey of establishments with usually more than 2-10 
employees, depending on the countries. 


Table 1.1. Growth rate of MVA; North and South compared by industrial branch, 
' 1963-1981? 
(Percentage per annum) 
Growth rate of value added 
1963-1979 1980¢ 1981¢ 
ISIC Branch North South North South North South 
Total manufacturing 5.0 S.// 0.5 47 1.0 —0:1 

311/2 Food products Shih Bul 1.4 Beil OS 44 
Sis Beverages 4.4 2 1.6 9.4 1.2 5.6 
314 Tobacco 27 49 1.8 3),2 0.2 8.0 
321 Textiles 3.4 3.9 —OL7 2.7 = 2:4 0.4 
322 Wearing apparel 3.8 ol —(0).7/ 1.4 0.1 3.9 
323 Leather and fur products 23 43 =5.0 Sal AS 6.5 
324 Footwear Pee) SZ Smile Sif = 0:6 3.4 
Soil Wood and cork products Onl ee —4.4 Sail = Sri = 17 
332 Furniture and fixtures 49 46 =—0.6 6.7 — (2p) Bhs! 
341 Paper and paper products 4.0 6.1 0.9 5.1 0.1 0.3 
342 Printing and publishing crs) 43 2.1 4.3 0.5 3.0 
351 Industrial chemicals 7.4 10.4 Sel 3.4 19 eS) 
352 Other chemicals Si 8.7 oil 8.8 2.9 =A 
BSS Petroleum refineries 5.9 7.6 —15),(0) 3.9 =Al 3 2.0 
354 Misc. petroleum and 

coal products PP 6.3 —=P)6) 8.0 iS Shr 
355 Rubber products 48 7.0 = Si10) 83 =O.2 =e) 
356 Plastic products WO 79 —0.8 5.4 2p =P 
361 Pottery, china and 

earthenware 46 6.4 4.4 8.1 se Oa —6.9 
362 Glass and glass products SI 8.5 2.4 4.2 ilk) 0.6 
369 Other non-metal mineral 

products 47 8.2 — 210) eal lee) 2.6 
371 Iron and steel Cy) 74 oll Si lee, = 10) 
Sie Non-ferrous metals Dail 6.3 ileal = et =1.4 =7.1 
381 Metal products Bee. rae) 0.0 3.8 0.6 1h 7 
382 Non-electrical machinery 5.6 amine) oh) 5.8 2.9 Tea 
383 Electrical machinery Wee. 10.3 47 48 3.8 =0)8) 
384 Transport equipment oe 8.2 =i 4.0 flea =) 
385 Professional and 

scientific goods Tee) 95 5) 5) =e) G2 = 
390 Other manufactures Si, 46 S)0) —0.4 Wee —= 110) 


a a I —————— 


Source: UNIDO data base. See appendix to chapter | for the list of countries included in North and 


South groups. 


@These growth rates differ from those shown in figure 1.11 because the latter are an estimate from 
national accounts GDP components while those in this table are based on manufacturing surveys. 


Disaggregate data before 1963 are not available. 


PCompounded annually between 1963 and 1979 (by semi-log regression). 


Growth over the previous year. 
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Table 1.2. Growth rate of manufacturing employment, North and South compared 
by industrial branch, 1963-1980 


(Percentage per annum) 
ree eS 


Employment growth rate 


1963-19794 79805 
ISIC Branch North South North South© 
Total manufacturing V2 onl —OF3 UKs) 
311/2 Food products 0.9 bel 0.4 3.0 
313 Beverages 0.4 4.0 = A9) 0.4 
314 Tobacco —0.6 48 = Or3 C6) 
321 Textiles —=O.7 3.0 — 2.4 2.2 
322 - Wearing apparel 1.0 on 0.0 Asif 
323 Leather and fur products (058) 6.1 =a —3.8 
324 Footwear 10.6) 6.2 0.5 0.9 
331 Wood and cork products —0.3 5.8 =2.3 let 
332 Furniture and fixtures 10 5.0 =—0:8 1.4 
341 Paper and paper products 0.3 Sul —0:5 1.8 
342 Printing and publishing 1.0 2.8 2.2 es) 
351 Industrial chemicals 13 6.1 0.1 Tf 
352 Other chemicals 0.6 5.2 11.83 0.7 
353 Petroleum refineries 1.4 4.8 1.6 4.1 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products es) 4.5 es) —4.6 
355 Rubber products Tel BS) =P 2.4 
356 Plastic products 49 79 1:9 0.3 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 0.6 4.3 ae OE 5.0 
362 Glass and glass products 0.9 4.6 =1.3 0.3 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 1.1 5.4 O19 IEG 
371 Iron and steel 0.1 S72 ies) 0.7 
372 Non-ferrous metals 0.8 Oi —0:9 1.9 
381 Metal products 1.3 47 0.3 iil 
382 Non-electrical machinery eo 1.3 1.0 2.3 
383 Electrical machinery 3.4 8.4 1.4 —O.3 
384 Transport equipment Thad Sal = Ike One. 
385 Professional and 
scientific goods 2.0 8.4 0.1 ee 
390 Other manufactures ili 8.0 —2.4 56 


Source: UNIDO data base. See appendix to chapter | for the list of countries included in North and 


South groups. 


2Compounded annually between 1963 and 1979 (by semi-log regression). 


> Growth over the previous year. 
°Estimate 


(ISIC), on a comparable basis for the North and 
the South from 1963 to 1981. The overall growth 
rate for 1963-1979 was 5 per cent for the North and 
6.7 per cent for the South. Within this context, the 
South outperformed the North in all the branches 
of manufacturing except furniture and fixtures, 
plastic products and other manufactures. The 
capital-intensive strategic sectors in the South grew 
even faster than those in the North. In iron and 
steel, for example, the North grew at 3.3 per cent 
while the South grew at 7.4 per cent. In the non- 
electrical machinery branch also, the South grew at 
11 per cent while the North grew at 5.6 per cent. A 
similar observation can be made in electrical 
machinery, miscellaneous petroleum and coal 
products, transport equipment, metal products 
(excluding machinery), non-ferrous metals and 
industrial chemicals. 

The contrast between this early period and 
1980-1981 is sharp. The North experienced overall 
growth rates in MVA of 0.5 per cent in 1980 and 
1.0 per cent in 1981. The South sustained 4.7 per 
cent in 1980 but plummeted to a negative rate 
in 1981 of -0.1 per cent. In the North in 1980, 
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15 branches registered negative growth rates in 
contrast to only three in the South (non-ferrous 
metals, professional and scientific goods, and other 
manufactures). By 1981, in the North and in the 
South there were 12 and 14 branches respectively 
with negative growth rates. The biggest declines in 
the South came in the strategic branches of 
transport equipment, non-ferrous metals, non- 
electrical machinery and professional and scientific 
goods, whereas in the North it was petroleum 
refining which registered the largest negative 
growth. But the turnaround was also sharper in the 
South since the change from 1980 to 1981 was 
much more sudden. The general pattern seems to 
be that the modern, strategic branches suffered 
quite markedly in the South compared to the North 
and also that the North experienced the decline in 
1980, before it spread to the South in 1981. 
Manufacturing employment presents a somewhat 
different picture from that of value added. The 
overall growth rate of manufacturing employment 
was only 1.2 per cent for the North in 1963-1979 
compared to 5.1 per cent in the South. For the 
North, the slow-down in manufacturing em- 


ployment dates from the early 1970s. Except for the 
United States, the major industrial economies of 
OECD saw their manufacturing employment peak 
in 1970. The decline is most marked for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
. but it also affects the Federal Republic of Germany 
and France (Freeman, Clark and Soete [4]). The 
causes for this slow-down are complex: decline 
in manufacturing profitability, macro-economic 
stagflation, loss of competitiveness, relatively 
faster growth of the service sector and so on (see 
chapter II for a further discussion). The sluggish 
growth of manufacturing employment is universal 
in all branches except plastic products, electrical 
machinery and professional and scientific goods. 
For all others, the growth rate was below 2 per cent, 
with the “sunset” industries shedding labour 
(tobacco, textiles, leather and fur products, 
footwear, and wood and cork products). These are 
branches where the competitive advantage shifted 
to the South relatively early. In the South there is 
an even spread of employment across the branches 
with the modern branches doing slightly better 
overall: for example, electrical machinery, profes- 
sional and scientific goods, and plastic products. 

The recession hit the growth of manufacturing 
employment hard in both North and South. In 
1980, the North suffered a negative growth rate of 
—0.3 per cent overall, compared with a 1.2 per cent 
growth rate during the 1963-1979 period. Nineteen 
branches recorded a negative growth rate in 1980 
with varying degrees of intensity. The decline of 
employment growth was even more severe for the 
South: from 5.1 per cent per year during the 
1963-1979 period to 1.5 per cent in 1980 for 
manufacturing as a whole. 


B. Impact of the recession on the South: 
regional differences 


The adverse impact described above conceals 
considerable differences between different regions 
of the South both with regard to severity and 
timing. The degree of a region’s linkage to the 
world economy (trade and external financing) 
would appear to make a significant difference to 
the impact of recession. Perusal of regional 
differences, as detailed in this section, suggests that 
(a) the closer the trade-and-finance links are 
between a region and the world market, the more 
severe the impact on the growth rate of value added 
or employment in general; (b) the burden of 
adjustment falls more quickly and pervasively on 
employment than on value added (except in the 
Near East); and (c) the adverse impact falls more 
severely on modern industrial branches, which are 
more dependent on foreign capital and markets 
than on traditional ones. 

The figures for Latin America, most burdened by 
debts compared to other regions, show the greatest 
plunge in the MVA growth from a high of 8.1 per 


cent in 1979, to 5.4 per cent in 1980, and to —5.1 per 
cent in 1981 (see figure 1.III). Out of 28 branches, 
23 registered negative growth in 1981 and the most 
severely affected were the modern branches. 

The employment growth also shows a pattern of 
deceleration, recording a fall from 2.7 per cent in 
1978 to 2.3 per cent in 1979 and to only 1.7 per cent 
in 1980. The number of branches with lay-offs has 
increased from four in 1978 to six in 1980. 
Considering the negative growth of value added in 
1981, a large-scale lay-off of employees must have 
been inevitable. 

The performance of East Asia provides some 
contrast with that of Latin America. The manufac- 
turing value added kept growing vigorously with a 
substantial dip in 1980. The growth rates recorded 
were 11.1 per cent, 6.5 per cent and 9.1 per cent for 
1979, 1980 and 1981 respectively. In the worst year 
of 1980, three branches experienced a negative 
growth rate. In 1981, however, the modern 
branches recorded a very high rate of growth. The 
non-ferrous metals branch grew by over 35 per cent 
in that year, followed by miscellaneous petroleum 
and coal products, wearing apparel, transport 
equipment, iron and _ steel, non-electrical 
machinery, electrical machinery,-and so on in 
descending order. 

Meantime, deceleration in employment hit 
sharply, the growth rate of employment having 
plunged from a high of 8.8 per cent in 1978 to 
3.7 per cent in 1979 and further to —3.5 per cent in 
1980. Twenty branches experienced a negative 
growth rate in employment in 1980, with the largest 
decline observed in the miscellaneous petroleum 
and coal products branch. These figures confirm 
that the major burden of adjustment was borne by 
the labour force rather than by the enterprises. 

The experience of the Near East (including 
North Africa) exhibits a somewhat different 
pattern from either Latin America or East Asia. 
The recession appears to have taken its toll as early 
as 1979, when the manufacturing sector as a whole 
declined by 1.8 per cent compared with a positive 
growth rate of 2.9 per cent in the previous year. A 
low growth of value added, 1.3 per cent, was also 
recorded in 1980, followed by a growth rate of 
4.4 per cent in 1981. Manufacturing employment 
has declined from 6.0 per cent in 1978 to 5.2 per 
cent in 1979 and to 3.9 per cent in 1980. 

In Tropical Africa, the rate of growth in manufac- 
turing value added plummeted from 10.6 per cent 
in 1980 to 1.5 per cent in 1981. The rather high 
figure of 10.6 per cent in 1980 would appear 
anomalous and misleading. A perusal of sectoral 
performance reveals that the high manufacturing 
average is influenced by 77.2 per cent growth in 
miscellaneous petroleum and coal products, 48.7 
per cent in professional and scientific goods, and 
43.6 per cent in beverages in that year. The big 
influence of a few branch changes reflects the very 
small industrial base in Africa. At any rate, the low 
growth of only 1.5 per cent in 1981 indicates that 
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Figure 1.1II. Growth rates of MVA and manufacturing employment, by developing regions, 1978-1981 
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Source; UNIDO data base. The countries included in each region are listed in the statistical annex. 
Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the number of sub-sectors with negative growth out of 28 sub-sector Classifications. 


Africa was not immune to the impact of world 
recession. 

In employment, the worst year was 1978 with 
—2.2 per cent growth rate in contrast to East Asia 
where the worst year was 1980. For the following 
two years there was a considerable growth in 
employment: 11.1 per cent in 1979, and 8.9 per cent 
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in 1980. The burden of employment adjustment 
would appear not as severe as in East Asia. 

Like other regions, the Indian Subcontinent also 
experienced some deceleration. In 1979, the growth 
rate of value added was 2.2 per cent, a slowdown 
from 5.6 per cent in the previous year. In 1980, 
growth decelerated further to 0.6 per cent, but in 


1981 the growth rate picked up to 7.3 per cent. The 
growth rate of employment appears to have 
suffered in 1979, registering -0.5 per cent, but 
picked up considerably to 3.6 per cent in 1980. 
Such were the hazards and costs of the 
dependence of industrialization in the South on 
events in the North, which became evident when 
the North-South linkage started to operate 


negatively due to contractionary policies in the 
North. 


C. Trade, growth and debt problems 


Trade is the classic engine of growth. The growth 
of trade in the nineteenth century (1830-1913) 
averaged about 4 per cent per annum. The 
inter-war period (1913-1939) saw this growth rate 
decline to 0.9 per cent. In the post-war period, the 
overall growth rate for the volume of world trade 
increased from 6.4 per cent (1950-1960) to 9.2 per 
cent (1960-1970). In the 1960s, the developing 
countries more than doubled their growth rate of 
trade to 6.9 per cent while the developed market 
economies had a trade growth of 10.0 per cent and 
the trade growth of the centrally planned 
economies declined slightly to 8.7 per cent. World 
trade growth decelerated to 5.8 per cent annual 
growth during the 1970s, and then plunged to 
0.5 per cent in 1981 and further to —2.5 per cent 
in 1982. Figure 1.1V shows the annual growth of 
export volume by major groups of the world for the 
last two decades. 

The growth rate of exports in the non-oil- 
‘exporting developing countries remained high in 
1981 (6.3 per cent) but had declined by 1982 to 
0.8 per cent. This slump in exports came despite 
competitive pricing by the developing countries. 
This can be seen if we look at the group of 
developing countries which are major exporters of 
manufactures (composed of Argentina, Brazil, 
the Republic of Korea, Singapore and Taiwan 
Province of China). Their exports grew in volume 
by 11.8 per cent per annum in 1970-1980 and by 
20 per cent in 1981. This was accompanied by an 
8.6 per cent decline in their terms of trade for 
1970-1980 and 9.0 per cent for 1981. Thus the pace 
of exports was maintained in the beginning of the 
recession by price cutting. Despite this, in 1982 
export growth for this group of countries slumped 
to —0.6 per cent ({19] table A2). 

Much more important, however, are the intercon- 
nections between growth, trade and debt. The 
ability of the economies of the South to sustain 
their manufacturing growth was in no small way 
due to the increased flow of bank credits in the 
1970s. In the 1950s and 1960s, it was taken as 
axiomatic that developing countries did not have 
much hope of attracting private foreign capital on 
the scale that their nineteenth century counterparts 
did. The oil price rise of 1973 led to a huge influx 
of petrodollar deposits in the financial institutions 


Figure 1.1V. Annual growth of export volume, 1963-1984 
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Source: International Monetary Fund, World Economic Outlook, 
1984 (Washington, D.C.). 


of the developed market economies. These petro- 
dollars were lent to the developing countries. There 
was also a migration of private transnational 
corporation funds to the developing countries in 
view of the decline of profitability in the developed 
market economies. 

The course of debt over the 1973-1983 period 
follows that of trade and output growth quite 
closely. Total indebtedness of  oil-importing 
developing countries tripled from $130.1 billion in 
1973 to $396.9 billion in 1979. The burden of 
servicing this debt as a proportion of total exports 
was 15.9 per cent in 1973 and continued around 
this level till 1977 but rose to 19.0 per cent in 1979. 
The rise in the debt service ratio was mainly due to 
the rise in interest rates rather than to the rise in the 
burden of outstanding debt. In 1973, interest 
payments represented 38 per cent of the total 
services. By 1979, this proportion was 43 per cent. 
However, this rise in total debt was sustainable 
because the developing countries had rising export 
earnings in this period. The total repayments went 
up from $17.9 billion in 1973 to $65.0 billion in 
1979. 

The period after 1979 represents a qualitative 
shift. Interest rates rose sharply in the developed 
market economies whose banks were the creditors. 
The burden of debt servicing went up from 19.0 per 
cent of export earnings in 1979 to 23.9 per cent in 
1982 but was slightly lower at 19.3 per cent in 1983 
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as interest rates eased. Interest payments repre- 
sented more than 50 per cent of the debt service 
payments in every year from 1980 to 1983. The debt 
crisis has come about despite the fact that the total 
indebtedness rose less sharply in 1979-1983 than 
in the earlier period. Total debt went up from 
$396.9 billion in 1979 to $664.3 billion, a rise of 
under 70 per cent compared to the trebling in the 
earlier period. The value of debt payments went up 
from $65.0 billion in 1979 to $107.1 billion in 1982 
and to $93.2 billion in 1983, again a much less 
sharp rise than between 1973 and 1979. The rise in 
debt burden is therefore a combined effect of 
higher interest rates in the financial markets of the 
developed market economies and slower growth of 
export revenues. 

The present debt crisis is thus an integral part of 
the overall slow-down in trade and output growth. 
The rising burden of debt repayments meant that, 
in the years following 1979, the oil-importing 
developing countries were paying back more of 
their gross inflow in the form of amortization and 
interest. In 1980 and 1981, debt service payments 
absorbed 67 per cent and 78 per cent of the gross 
inflow, respectively. In 1982, debt service payments 
of $107 billion exceeded the gross inflow of 
$105 billion. And again in 1983, debt service 
payments of $93 billion exceeded the gross inflow 
of $90 billion. 

There is of course a great regional variation in 
the incidence of indebtedness and the severity of 
the debt burden (see figure 1.V). While Asia as a 
region had in 1983 a debt service ratio of less than 
10 per cent throughout 1973-1983, the Western 
Hemisphere borrowers were paying as much as 
54 per cent of their exports in debt repayment in 
1982 and in many years exceeded 40 per cent. But 
in terms of growth of total debt over the period, 
there was a great similarity between the regions. 
Between 1973 and 1983, Asian debt increased 
4.3 times, African debt 5.2 times, Middle Eastern 
debt 5 times, Western Hemisphere 5.5 times and 
Europe 5.1 times. 

The sharp rise in the debt service ratio coincided 
with the deterioration in terms of trade, and export 
growth did not compensate for this deterioration. 
The “money shock” amidst deep recession wrought 
havoc in the South’s efforts to continue industrial- 
ization. In most developing countries, investment 
and industrial output declined. This slow-down 
puts the attainment of the Lima target out of reach. 


D. Conclusion 


The above factual account has brought out the 
global nature of the recent crisis in industrial 
growth. The slow-down has hit both the North and 
the South; the growth momentum has been broken 
by North-South interactions. To some extent, the 
developed market economies chose the policy of 
recession and retrenchment in order to bring 
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Figure 1.V. External debt service ratios: non-oil 
developing countries, 1973 and 1982 
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Source: International Monetary Fund, World Economic Outlook, 
1983 (Washington, D.C.), appendix B, tables 20 and 35. 


inflation down. This has led to a reversal of the 
positive feedback in the trade and output growth of 
the world industrial economy in the period 
1963-1979. North-South interdependence has 
worked in a negative fashion since 1980 and-the 
impact is being felt in the ripples of the debt crisis 
in the North as well as in the South. In spite of 
notable recovery in the United States in 1984, the 
world economy is not responding at a satisfactory 
pace. 

A robust recovery for the developed market 
economies on a _ co-ordinated basis seems 
imperative if the developing countries are to regain 
their growth momentum. But a quick reflation is 
not sufficient if it does not tackle the longer-run 
problems of structural adjustment. Thus a long-run 
perspective is needed just as much as a global one. 
It is to these issues of interdependence and policy 
analysis that we now turn. 


Appendix 


LIST OF COUNTRIES AND AREAS INCLUDED IN THE FIGURES OF MVA AND 
EMPLOYMENT: NORTH AND SOUTH 


Value added, countries and areas in the sample: 


North: 27 


Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, German 
Democratic Republic, Germany, Federal Republic of, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, United States of America. 


South: 48 
Algeria, Argentina, Bangladesh, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Cameroon, Chile, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 


Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Ghana, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran (Islamic Republic of), Iraq, Ivory Coast, 
Jordan, Kenya, Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, Madagascar, 
Malaysia, Mexico, Morocco, Mozambique, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Republic of 
Korea, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Singapore, Sri Lanka, 
Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, 
Uganda, United Republic of Tanzania, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Zaire, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 


Employment, countries and areas in the sample: 


North: 22 


Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, German Democratic 
Republic, Germany, Federal Republic of, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Romania, 
South Africa, Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, United States of America. 


South: 32 


Argentina, Bangladesh, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran (Islamic Republic 
of), Iraq, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Kenya, Madagascar, 


Malaysia, Mexico, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Republic of Korea, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Tunisia, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Zimbabwe. 


Any missing values for these countries were replaced 
by a simple extrapolation and interpolation procedure to 
obtain complete coverage across time (1965-1980) and 
branches. 
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II. Growth, interdependencies and strategies for resumption of 


global industrialization 


A. The Lima target and the long-term perspective 
for the South 


The five years from 1979 to 1983 have seen a 

recession and a weak recovery. But if the recent 
record is dismal, the prospect for the near future is 
not much better. There has been a mild recovery in 
the growth rate of output during 1983 led mainly 
by the strong performance of the United States 
economy. This has not however been followed by 
other developed countries. Projections are 
uniformly pessimistic at this stage. Many predict a 
growth in the North of 3.2 per cent per annum for 
1980-1990 compared to 3.5 per cent in 1975-1980. 
Growth in the South is predicted at 3.6 per cent per 
annum for 1980-1990 compared to 5.1 per cent in 
1975-1980. 
_ This growth projection implies that the difference 
between the GDP growth rate of the South and that 
of the North will be 0.4 per cent for 1980-1990. 
Expressed in terms of growth of MVA, this gives a 
0.6 per cent growth differential. In 1980, the share 
of the South in world manufacturing output was 
10.7 per cent. Starting with 1980 values, the ‘trend 
scenario’ projects a value for the South’s share in 
world MVA of a mere 11.7 per cent in 1990. 

This slow growth of the share is attributable to: 
(a) the low average GDP growth rate in the North; 
and (b) the miniscule differential of 0.4 per cent 
that the South will have above the North. Growth 
rates and growth differentials are important 
determinants in the goal of reaching the Lima 
target of a 25 per cent share for the South by the 
year 2000 (see box). It was in recognition of the 
need for a high-growth strategy that the programme 
for the Third United Nations Development Decade 
was designed. To illustrate the effect of a higher- 
growth strategy, an alternative scenario was 
worked out using the target growth rates assumed 
in the Third United Nations Development Decade. 
The scenario based on the Decade also covers the 
period 1980-1990. The assumptions are: 


(a) Growth in the North at 3.7 per cent per 
annum (manufacturing growth at 4.8 per cent); 


(b) Growth in the South at 7.2 per cent per 
annum (manufacturing growth at 8.4 per cent). 


These assumptions thus incorporate a higher 
average growth rate for the North, and a much 
higher differential for the South. Indeed the differ- 
ential is almost double the 1.8 per cent which 
prevailed in the period 1963-1979. The conse- 
quence of this 3.5 per cent GDP growth differential 
and 3.6 per cent MVA growth differential, if they 
are realized, is that the South’s share in world 
manufacturing output will rise from 10.7 per cent 
in 1980 to 15.0 per cent in 1990. 

This illustrative exercise makes it clear that the 
only hope of making even partial progress towards 
the Lima target is high growth in the North and 
higher growth still in the South. The Decade 
scenario described above is unlikely to come about, 
especially given the actual growth record of the 
years 1980-1983. Nevertheless, it is worth spelling 
out the implications of such a scenario for trade as 
well as for growth. Using the UNITAD model,* the 
output and export growth implications of the 
macro-economic growth assumptions can be 
worked out for the various branches. This model 
can also help us to calculate the import require- 
ments of output growth and the consequent 
regional pattern of imports and exports. 

The trend scenario implies that by 1990 exports 
will be 20 per cent of GDP in the North and 
imports will be 19 per cent of GDP. (See table 2.1.) 
For the South, the corresponding numbers are 
22 per cent and 25 per cent. The Decade scenario 
by contrast generates larger trade flows. Thus, in 
the North, exports would be 23 per cent of GDP 
and imports 19 per cent, whereas the South will 
have corresponding figures of 20 per cent and 
30 per cent. Thus, a growth differential of 0.4 per 
cent generates a trade deficit equal to 3 per cent of 
South’s GDP or | per cent of North’s GDP. When 
the growth differential is 3.5 per cent, the deficit 


*An 11 region and 9 sector global economic model 
constructed jointly by UNIDO and the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) for policy 
simulations. (See [20], [21] and [22].) 
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Box: The Lima target 


The Second General Conference 
of UNIDO in 1975 adopted the 
now well-known Lima target by 
which the developing countries 
would have at least a 25 per cent 
share of world manufacturing out- 
put by the year 2000. Given the 
25-year span of time stipulated, the 
target would have required the de- 
veloping countries to out-perform 
the developed countries on average 
by 3.5 per cent per annum in GDP 
and 4.5 per cent in MVA. The 
developing countries started out- 
performing the developed coun- 
tries in 1967 and the differential in 
MVA growth rate was actually 5.5 
per cent in favour of the develop- 

ing countries in 1975. 
' A continuation of MVA growth- 
rate differentials of 4 to 5 per cent 
for the period 1975-2000 would 
have placed the South inside the 
Lima target zone. However, once 
stagflation and subsequently the re- 
cession in the 1980s descended 


Figure 2.1. 


MVA share of South (percentage) 
25 
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upon the world economy, the MVA 
growth differential narrowed and 
even became negative. The Lima 
target slipped out of sight. This il- 
lustrates the importance of the 
North’s economy on the growth 
performance of the South. (See fig- 
ure 2.1.) 

The South’s growth in GDP is re- 
lated to that of the North. Growth 
in the North would imply an in- 
crease of demand for goods and 
services produced in the South. In 
turn, such demand would become 
an income-creating factor pushing 
up South’s GDP growth. This 
relationship is depicted in figure 
2.II which is based on actual expe- 
rience in the period 1963-1975. For 
instance, a 3.5 per cent GDP 
growth rate in the North is asso- 
ciated in that period with a 4.2 per 
cent growth rate in the North’s de- 
mand for South’s exports. The 
achievement of the Lima target 
would have meant that this rela- 


4 


tionship must be improved to give 


the South a 7 per cent growth in 
GDP (instead of the historical fig- 
ure of 5.7 per cent) through an 
improvement of Southern terms of 
trade and the transfer of resources 
to the South. 

This particular set of growth 
rates (3.5 per cent for the North 
and 7.0 per cent for the South)* 
were considered a desirable combi- 
nation because if, for instance, 
North’s growth rate in GDP were 
to fall to or below 2.5 per cent, then 
the growth rate of North’s demand 


for Southern goods and services | 


would fall to zero or even become 
negative. This in turn would defeat 
the South’s efforts to finance its im- 
ports from the North of products 


needed for industrialization. Re-— 
duced import demand from the © 


South would lower growth in the 


North further. Hence, the 3.5 per 


cent GDP growth of the North 


would provide a lower bound for 


Lima target and actual performance 


Actual performance of differential 
(South over North) 


Oya 1980 1985 


1990 1995 


Source: UNIDO data base. The countries included in the South and North groups are listed in the appendix to chapter | 


everybody. A minimum 3.5 per 
cent growth rate is necessary in the 
developed countries to start reduc- 
ing their current unemployment 
figures as well. 

The Lima paradigm relates to the 
resource-allocation aspect of global 
production efficiency. Many parts 
of the South have emerged, particu- 


larly during the 1970s, as efficient 
locations for production of an 
increasing number of product lines. 
Changes in North-South compara- 
tive advantage will, in all likeli- 
hood, continue in the decades 
ahead. A greater level of South’s 
participation in manufacturing 
would enhance global production 


efficiency. In short, the request for 
industrial redeployment, as con- 
tained in the Lima Declaration and 
Plan of Action, is not a plea on 
grounds of equity alone, but a blue- 
print for a more efficient co-opera- 
tive management of the global 
economy. 


* UNIDO made a submission to the Task Force on Long-term Development Objectives of the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination. The General Assembly in its resolution 35/56 of 5 December 1980 adopted the following targets for developing 
countries in the Third United Nations Development Decade: 7 per cent annual growth in GDP (annex paragraph 20), 9 per 
cent annual growth in manufacturing output (annex paragraph 29) and 4 per cent annual growth in agricultural production 


(annex paragraph 28). 
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Linkage of GDP growth rates through trade between North and South, 1963-1975 
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Source: UNIDO data base. The countries included in the South and North groups are listed in the appendix to chapter I. 
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Growth and trade: illustrative scenarios 
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Source; UNIDO calculations using the UNITAD model. 


jumps to 10 per cent of South’s GDP, a surplus in 
favour of the North equal to 4 per cent of North’s 
GDP. 

These are not forecasts of what will happen. The 
trend scenario may come about if there are no 
policy changes. The Decade scenario incorporates 
assumptions which require an even sharper policy 
shift if they are to be fulfilled even in a delayed 
time frame. These exercises do, however, illustrate 
that, in order to resume progress in the global 
industrialization programme, a high-growth strat- 
egy is essential. The trade balance implications of 
the high-growth strategy are also quite stark. With 
slow growth and a small growth differential, the 
North enjoys a surplus equal to | per cent of its 
GDP (3 per cent of South’s GDP). This amount 
needs to be recycled so as to fund the South’s 
deficits. The recycling problem becomes rather 
crucial in the Decade scenario. The North needs to 
recycle an amount equivalent to 4 per cent of its 
GDP (10 per cent of South’s GDP). Thus the illus- 
trative scenarios tell us that the task of devising 
international financial institutions to ease the 
transfer of the surplus to fund deficits is urgent if 
growth is not to be choked off by an international 
liquidity shortage. 


B. Changes in the parameters of world economy: 
the emergence of the new industrial powers 


The likelihood of any substantial increase in the 
South’s share of world MVA is therefore predicated 
upon a major shift in the world industrial economy. 
In order to separate the long-run structural causes 
of the shift from the cyclical and transitory factors, 
it is necessary to probe into the political economy 
of international trade and world industrialization. 

The world industrial economy has gone through 
various periods when profound parametric changes 
coincided with dramatic slow-downs in growth 
rates. These phases (climacterics) alternated with 
longer periods of reasonable, steady and 
widespread growth. While the fundamental forces 
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for growth were technological change and capital 
accumulation, the growth process did not occur in 
a political vacuum. Britain dominated the world 
economy through most of the nineteenth century. 
Its growth rate set the conditions for other 
emerging economies. Britain propagated and 
enforced the philosophy of free trade on her 
trading partners. It is a paradox that free trade 
should be promoted by the dominance of a single 
nation. With the emergence of the United States 
and Germany as competitors, Britain’s pre- 
eminence was threatened and protectionist trends 
grew at this time. The period between the two 
world wars was a period of slow growth and 
declining trade and this was also the period when 
Britain had ceased to be preeminent but no other 
country had replaced her. 

The post-1945 climate of liberalization of trading 
institutions owed much to the preeminence of the 
United States. The United States perceived, as 
Britain had done in the past, that its interest lay in 
the free movement of commodities and capital, and 
persuaded its trading partners that it was also in 
their interests. The position of the United States 
economy at this time was such that its growth rate 
set the parameters within which the other countries 
could adjust. Although the United States growth 
rate was never the highest, the absolute size of the 
economy served to limit the dissonance likely to be 
caused by a wide disparity in the growth rates of 
the major industrialized countries. 

In later years, with the United States no longer 
predominant, differences in growth rates among 
the OECD economies were to cause tensions in the 
international trade and payments system. This is 
discussed further below. The overall record of 
growth of trade and of output in the 20 years after 
1945 vindicated the benefits of the trade and 
payments system fashioned by international 
economic diplomacy during wartime negotiations 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The United States economy provided 
the motor for growth among the developed market 
economies, but by the second half of the 1960s, 


other economies (the Federal Republic of Germany 
leading the EEC bloc, and more notably Japan) 
were emerging to compete with the United States. 
The negotiations surrounding the Kennedy Round 
of tariff cuts and their successful completion 
showed that the United States had moved from a 
position of total economic dominance in 1945 to 
being only the largest among a number of 
developed economies by 1965. 

In 1965, the United States still accounted for 
more than a third of world GDP. This was not as 
high as the 50 per cent share it had had in the early 
1950s, but as yet there was no dramatic erosion in 
its position. Through the years, the United States 
had a merchandise trade surplus and an outflow on 
capital accounts. Thus the capital outflow was a 
method of recycling the surplus necessary to 
lubricate the international trade and payments 
system. Under the dollar exchange standard, 
United States surpluses were in any case not 
symmetrical to other countries’ deficits. As the 
United States began to incur a deficit on its trade 
balance in the second half of the 1960s, the 
outstanding dollar debt of the United States was 
not presented for settlement but functioned as a 
new financial asset, the Eurodollar. 

It was in the decade following 1965 that the 
United States economy (along with the United 
Kingdom, Italy and some other OECD countries) 
began to face structural problems of slowing 
productivity growth and declining profitability 
(Lindbeck [23] and Giersch and Wolter [24]). These 
were precisely the conditions which made it 
difficult for the United States to maintain its 
competitiveness and its preeminent position in face 
of competition from the Federal Republic of 
Germany and especially from Japan. The 
divergence between the growth rate of the rapidly 
growing economies and the slowly growing ones in 
the OECD placed great strains on the trade and 
payments system. United States deficits also 
increased in this period as a result of its military 
commitments in East Asia. These dollar debts 
became the seed of the Eurodollar deposits that 
have grown today to $1,500 billion, if not more. 

However, even if the contingent cause of the 
deficits was overseas military expenditure, the 
_ structural one was the slow-down of productivity 
growth. This eroded the merchandise trade surplus. 
The ability of the United States economy to regain 
competitiveness by investing in better plant and 
equipment was weakened by the decline of profita- 
bility. The data on United States productivity in 
figure 2.III shows the slow-down clearly. As we see, 
total-factor productivity growth in all non-farm 
business declined from 1.8 per cent per annum 
during 1950-1965 to 1.2 per cent during 1965-1973. 
This was reflected to a smaller extent in labour- 
productivity growth which fell from 2.5 per cent to 
2.1 per cent. This indicated that non-labour inputs 
were improving less rapidly than before, both 
absolutely and relative to labour. The manufac- 


Figure 2.111. Growth rate of productivity in the United 
States, 1950-1981 
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Source: M. N. Baily, “Will productivity growth recover? Has it 
done so already?”, American Economic Review, May 1984, pp. 231- 
2353 


turing sector by contrast suffered less from the 
slow-down; not at all in terms of labour produc- 
tivity and only a decline from 2.1 per cent to 2.0 per 
cent for total-factor productivity. 

This slow-down in productivity growth occurred 
at a time of sustained full-employment which was 
being maintained by the extensive international 
commitments of the United States mentioned 
above. High employment levels led to strong and 
irresistible demands for higher growth rates in 
earnings. This put up the growth in unit labour 
costs. To retain profit margins, prices had to be put 
up proportionately. This was easily done in non- 
tradeable goods such as services but difficult in the 
tradeable-goods sector which faced competitive 
imports. Thus profit margins in manufacturing 
industries declined in the United States and the 
other slowly growing OECD economies. The 
divergence in the inflation rates of non-tradeables, 
public and private services, and of tradeables was 
to cause further problems subsequently. 

The change in the international payments 
system, which came about after 15 August, 1971, 
via the Smithsonian and the Kingston agreements, 
represented more than just a shift from a fixed to a 
flexible exchange-rate regime. It also represented 
an international political economy with no clear 
motor force. The changed economic position of the 
various developed countries required a renego- 
tiation of the trade arrangements which never took 
place, as well as of the payments system. Of course, 
the South countries were left out of these 
negotiations entirely. 

Thus, at the outset of the 1970s, the Bretton 
Woods system had already been abandoned. The 
United States position was further eroded by the 
loss of key currency status for the United States 
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dollar. Inflation had already started to worry the 
policy makers in OECD countries and unemploy- 
ment was growing resistant to old fiscal policy 
cures. 

An underlying trend throughout the 1960s had 
been the rapid growth in trade, mainly among the 
developed countries. With the added effect of 
differential growth and the breakdown of the dollar 
exchange standard, most economies became 
vulnerable to external shocks. Within the North, 
interdependence was reciprocal and symmetrical 
despite the size of the United States economy. As 
far as the South was concerned, at the beginning of 
the 1970s it was still dependent on the North but 
this dependence was not reciprocal. The South had 
not benefitted from the post-war trading 
arrangements to the same extent as the North had 
done (Lipson [25]). 

After the first oil shock, a combination of 
inflation, slower growth and higher unemployment 
brought a second set of structural forces into play 
in the developed market economies. The burden of 
taxation rose as tax schedules were unindexed and 
there was in many developed countries a tax revolt. 
The higher tax revenue did not however match the 
growth in government expenditure. Larger trans- 
fer payments were necessary as a result of 
unemployment and the relative cost of public 
sector services was going up at a faster rate than the 
already high rate of inflation of tradeable goods. 
Large public deficits surfaced in most developed 
market economies and this led to the end of the 
previous general consensus on the benefits of 
government expenditure, in particular on welfare- 
state activities. This was termed “the fiscal crisis of 
the state” in the developed market economies. 

The structural trends of productivity slow-down 
and declining profitability as well as the budgetary 
crisis which followed in the 1970s appeared to each 
of the developed countries as a purely domestic 
problem caused by features peculiar to the local 
situation, but sooner or later all the developed 
market economies experienced the same thing. 
There was also the trend towards international 
economic interdependence. The oil price shock of 
1973 and the emergence of a group of third world 
nations in the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) further changed the 
international context. The United States, no longer 
enjoying key-currency privileges, became an 
increasingly open economy. The deficit on oil 
accounts faced by the North created a transfer 
problem in the medium-run and a large balance-of- 
payments surplus in OPEC countries in the 
short-run. These financial balances joined the 
Eurodollar deposits in the major Northern banking 
centres. Flexible exchange rates, the increasing size 
of nominal flows of short-term capital and the drift 
of transnational capital to the South all reinforced 
the trend towards global interdependence. 

The increased interdependence coming in the 
wake of major changes in the trade and payments 
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system generated demands for the restructuring of 
the world trading system from the third world 
nations who had never felt full beneficiaries of the 
post-war arrangements. As exporters of primary 
products they had faced price and export-revenue 
instability. Now they were faced with even greater 
instability due to currency fluctuations and their 
terms of trade were deteriorating. With the example 
of OPEC and the experience gained in the Group 
of 77, they pushed for a debate on the new interna- 
tional economic order. 

The internal structural changes in productivity, 
profitability and public expenditure interacted with 
the increasing openness of the economy during the 
years following 1974. Macro-economic policy 
makers were not accustomed to the magnitude and 
speed at which flows of money, of goods and 
services, of know-how and other commercial infor- 
mation began to cross national boundaries often 
against the policy makers’ wishes. Eurodollar 
deposits were one such source of volatility, these 
being exceedingly mobile owing to the computeri- 
zation of the global banking systems. It appeared 
that policy responses to control target variables 
such as growth, employment and inflation were no 
longer as effective as they had been (Stewart [15]). 

During the recession and the recovery following 
the first oil shock, many of these forces came into 
play. There was an attempt by the policy makers in 
the developed market economies to try the older 
remedies in order to contain the effects of the 
transfer problem on their domestic economies. This 
was the “soft fall” strategy. Domestically, income 
policies were often used to contain inflation and, in 
the international context, the North effectively 
devalued vis-d-vis the oil-exporting nations. But 
inflation persisted stubbornly and unemployment 
rose higher. Despite the recovery of 1976, 
stagflation prevailed in most OECD countries and 
the attempts to manage a “dirty float” were proving 
expensive and ineffective. 

The forces of structural change converged after 
the second oil-price shock of 1979 to bring about a 
qualitative shift in economic policy. In a domestic 
economic context, this shift involved: 


(a) A retreat from full employment as a prime 
objective of government economic policy; 

(b) The erosion of the commitment to welfare- 
state policies; 


(c) The end of an activist stance in economic 
policy, the abandonment of income policies and 
reliance on monetary policy rules rather than on 
fiscal policy; 

(d) Putting the prime emphasis in combating 
inflation on reliance on control of the money- 
supply growth and on reducing budget deficits. 


In international economic relations, this has 
meant: (a) the end of negotiations on the new inter- 
national economic order; (b) a growth of protec- 
tionism via special assistance to “sunset” industries 


and the erection of non-tariff barriers: and (c) the 
proliferation of market-sharing arrangements in 
cars, steel and shipbuilding between the United 
States, Japan and the EEC countries. 

The recent economic recession represented a 
lowering of growth rates all round but more so for 
the less developed countries. Since the roots of the 
crisis go back to the mid-1960s, the response cannot 
just be in terms of short-run policy measures. 
However, reflation and a quickening of the pace of 
economic growth are urgently needed. 


C. Strategies for the resumption of economic 
growth 


The world economy needs to shift out of the 
current impasse and get back to a higher growth 
path. The mode of achieving this objective should 
be a co-ordinated reflation policy by the North, 
which will in turn enable the South to gear its 
economies to an even higher growth rate. 


1. Impotence of single-country efforts and the need 
for a synchronized reflation 


The first strand of the argument is that it is 
possible with the help of macro-economic policy to 
reflate the economy. The recent upsurge of classical 
micro-economics and monetarism has persuaded 
many policy makers that this is not so, that 
government policy would be ineffective in any 
attempt to change real output. The objections 
raised against a reflationary policy are three-fold. 
First, it has been argued that budgetary deficits are 
already large and any attempt at expansion will 
lead to even larger deficits. If inflation is to be 
brought under control, deficits have to be reduced. 
Second, it has been said that government- 
expenditure-led expansions yield only transitory 
gains in output but permanently raise the rate of 
inflation. Third, it is said that a real and permanent 


Table 2.2. 


expansion can be brought about only by micro- 
economic and structural measures such as those 
that remove non-competitive price distortions. 
While there is obviously a need for micro-economic 
and structural measures, this does not contradict 
the desirability and the feasibility of a macro- 
economic-policy-induced expansion. 

The intellectual case for non-intervention and 
for policy ineffectiveness was made on the basis of 
a highly simplified picture of the economy and 
looks weak under a careful examination of the 
assumptions. The empirical link between money 
supply and inflation via budgetary deficits has also 
been found to be weak in the light of recent 
evidence. What is much more telling is that actual 
recorded budgetary deficits are distorted by 
inflation and by accounting practices. Removing 
these distortions yields markedly different figures 
for deficits. It is also obvious that actual deficits, 
high or low, do not adequately measure the degree 
of stimulus being injected by the Government. To 
get at the fiscal impulse, budget deficits need to be 
adjusted for cyclical variations.* 

When cyclically neutral deficits are calculated, it 
is seen that in recent years despite the large 
nominal deficits recorded, the fiscal stance has 
often been deflationary, i.e. the adjusted budget has 
been in surplus and not in deficit. In table 2.2, the 
calculations of fiscal impulse made by staff of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) are presented. 
“Fiscal balance” denotes the actual recorded 
budgetary position whereas “fiscal impulse” 
describes the stimulus being injected by the budget. 
Most figures for fiscal balance are negative, 
indicating budget deficits. But the fiscal impulse 


* The economic theory debate and the econometric evidence 
are summarized in M. Desai [26]. Recalculations of budget 
deficits using a variety of accounting concepts are in R. Eisner 
and P. J. Pieper [27]. The concept of fiscal impulse differs in 
some details from that of structural deficits but both relate to the 
idea of full employment budget surplus or deficit. For fiscal 
impulse, see the source note to table 2.2. 
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calculations show how misleading deficit figures 
can be. For six industrial countries, seven years of 
negative fiscal balance turn out to be six years of 
deflation and only one year (1978) when 
government fiscal policy was stimulating. 

A much more meaningful pattern can be derived 
by looking at these figures for a single country. In 
the light of the recent remarkable performance of 
the United States economy, it is interesting to 
examine the evidence. For the United States, fiscal 
balance figures indicate a zero deficit in 1978 and a 
small surplus in 1979. All the years from 1980 to 
1984 indicate a deficit. The fiscal impulse figures 
however, show that 1978 and 1979 as well as 1981 
were years when fiscal policy was contractionary. 
The real expansion stimulus came in 1982, 1983 
and 1984. 

The effect of such fiscal stimulus on real output 
is examined in figure 2.IV. Here, the growth rate of 
real gross national product (GNP) in a year is 
plotted against the fiscal impulse figure for the 
previous year. All the years fall in a pattern which 
shows a positive association. Thus fiscal policy can 


Figure 2.1V. Relationship between GNP growth rate 
and fiscal impulse, United States, 1979-1984 
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Source: M. N. Baily, “Will productivity growth recover? Has it 
done so already?”, American Economic Review, May 1984. 
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lead to real output changes both in a positive and 
in a negative direction. 

This is not to argue that fiscal policy by itself is 
the total answer. At present, the United States 
budget deficit is high and the present high level of 
nominal as well as real interest rates is being 
attributed to the deficit. But what this illustrates is 
not the undesirability of deficits but the conse- 
quences of the open, interdependent nature of the 
world economy. The United States has taken the 
lead in launching an expansion but the other North 
economies have not followed its example by 
adopting similar policies. This has exposed the 
United States economy to a large balance of trade 
deficit. This deficit mirrors the fiscal deficit and is 
being financed at present by short-term capital 
flows from abroad. It is the high level of nominal 
interest rates in the United States and the strong 
position of the dollar which have attracted the 
foreign inflow. If all North economies had reflated 
along with the United States, then the United States 
trade deficit would not have been so large and so 
out of line with the deficits of other North 
economies. The United States experience thus illus- 
trates if anything the interdependent nature of the 
world economy, the unavoidable international 
repercussions of any domestic reflationary policy 
and also the desirability for a co-ordinated 
reflation elsewhere to ease the strain on financial 
markets ({16], chapter VI and [15], chapter IV). 


2. Global liquidity constraints and the need for 
balanced growth 


When a single country’s merchandise or capital- 
account flows provide the international liquidity 
necessary to lubricate the system, that economy’s 
economic performance sets the parameters for the 
world economy. Such was the system in the 
nineteenth century when Britain’s trade surplus 
and capital exports dominated the flow of inter- 
national liquidity. The gold standard was in effect a 
system of fixed exchange rates. The pound sterling 
price of gold was the fulcrum of the system. The 
Bank of England, by adjusting its bank rate, 
regulated the short-term flow of gold so as to keep 
the movements of the price of gold within narrow 
bounds. The Bank of England thus behaved like a 
world monetary authority by virtue of its being the 
central bank of the dominant economic nation. 

In the inter-war period, when this system broke 
down, balance-of-trade deficits could no longer be 
tackled on a global basis and no single country 
could provide the necessary international liquidity. 
It was to this situation that Keynes’ proposals for 
the reform of the international payments system 
were relevant. If no single economic unit is willing 
to act as lender of the last resort, then there has to 
be an institutional arrangement for the transfer of 
balance-of-payment surpluses to deficit countries. 
This is the task of bringing lenders and borrowers 


together which banks perform domestically and 
which Keynes’ proposals extended into the field of 
international banking. In the event, the post-war 
world was not like the inter-war one. There was a 
single dominant economic nation and the Bretton 
Woods system administered a dollar exchange 
standard. While the growth in trade kept pace with 
the growth of dollar deposits abroad, the system 
functioned smoothly. But, as already described 
above, imbalance in growth rates and the structural 
as well as contingent causes put insupportable 
strains on it. 

The post-Bretton Woods system in some ways 
resembles the inter-war system. There is no single 
economic nation which can act as a fulcrum nor is 
there any institutional arrangement to recycle the 
surpluses and fund the deficits. When growth is 
uneven between countries, the rapidly growing 
economies face balance-of-trade deficits vis-a-vis 
the more slowly growing countries.* The deficit 
countries then need a way of borrowing over the 
cycle to finance their payments. Developing 
countries usually incur deficits until industriali- 
zation processes are completed. If there is no inter- 
national banking mechanism to accomplish the 
transfer of funds, the deficit countries are forced to 
deflate. The flexible exchange rate regime and the 
growing openness of all economies make it difficult 
for a country to pursue a full-employment policy 
on its own. Movements of exchange rates and 
short-term flows of currencies exert heavy pressure 
on any country trying to reflate on its own and 
hence there is little hope for a growth revival unless 
it is a co-ordinated one. In the absence of such 
co-ordination, deflationary tactics are followed by 
each country separately, cutting imports and 
attempting to increase exports. But this has reper- 
cussions elsewhere. The result is a lowering of the 
global growth rate. 

Events in the last 10 years have demonstrated 
that there is a need to recycle surpluses to finance 
deficits. The commercial banks — successfully 
performed this task following the first oil shock, 
but, in the absence of a buoyant world economy, 
the banks cannot assume the risks inherent in 
recycling. This was shown by the second oil shock. 
There is thus a gap in the international financial 
structure where an agency is needed to act as inter- 
national banker with some guarantee that there will 
be a guiding hand to perform those tasks which a 
domestic central bank undertakes. If such recycling 
could be performed, it might sustain and raise the 
buoyancy of the world economy. 

The recycling task is not an overwhelmingly 
large one in relation to the volume of trade at issue. 
The sum total of all deficits on trade accounts gives 
us an idea of the maximum amount that may need 
recycling. As a proportion of total trade, deficits 
were between 4 and 6 per cent during 1963-1973, 


* Japan is an exception because her growth is an export- 
driven type, based on competitiveness and resulting in an export 
surplus. a 


moving to between 6 and 8 per cent during 
1975-1981. For 1974, the deficit ratio was 8.5 per 
cent, a figure which is exceptionally large. As figure 
2.V shows, the deficit ratio declined between 1963 
and 1973 and again between 1974 and 1979. 

The global deficit ratio is determined by a host of 
factors as they influence inter-country trade and 
payments. But a simple explanation can be 
advanced in terms of the level and variation of 
growth rates and the variation of inflation rates.** 
If the average GDP growth rate is high, the deficit 
ratio is low. This is because countries’ buoyant 
import demands cancel each other out. If the high 
growth rate persists, the beneficial effect of natural 
expansion on the deficit ratio is enhanced. It is 
when there is an extreme divergence between the 
growth rates of different countries that a balance- 
of-payment problem arises. Inflation also has a 
similar impact. If all countries are experiencing 
inflation at the same rate there seem to be no reper- 
cussions. But if there is a great variability in the 
inflation rates experienced by different countries 
then the deficit ratio gets worse. 


3. Interdependence in growth and choice of positive- 
or negative-sum game solutions 


Given the seriousness of the debt problem, many 
proposals have been made to avert, on the one 
hand, failures of lending banks and, on the other, a 
likely collapse of the debtor economies. The 
cumulative deflationary cycle caused by high 
interest rates and low export growth in the period 
1979-1983 has already been contrasted with the 
earlier record during 1974-1979 when debt, growth 
and trade were interacting positively. Debtor 
countries can pay back their debts either by 
increasing their exports to the creditor nations or 
by cutting their imports. Since any such strategy is 
bound to have repercussions on the other 
economies via the trade-growth linkage, some 
hypothetical situations have been worked out 
calculating exports, production and imports for 
each of the various regions of the North and South 
using the UNIDO Trade Impact Model (TIMOD). 
(See table 2.3 in the box.) 

The basic idea is the following. By creating 
export surpluses, debtor countries are to pay back 
annually a sum in debt service equal to one-sixth of 
their outstanding debt to the appropriate creditor 
region. The figure of one-sixth of total debt 
represents both interest payments and amorti- 
zation.*** Figure 2.VI_ gives the _ regional 
breakdown of debtors and creditors. 

First, let us consider the case of a positive co- 
operation in which the debtor countries are allowed 
to repay their debts in terms of increased exports. 


** See chapter II, appendix I for a supporting statistical 
analysis. 

*** The assumption of one-sixth is based on the actual 
repayments record for 1980-1983. 
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Figure 2.V. Trade deficit as a percentage of world trade 
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Source: UNIDO data base. 


The projected increases in GDP and MVA as a 
result of the extra exports are quite large even if 
they are thought of as spread out over 10 years. The 
North as a whole has a 25 per cent increase in GDP 
and the South three times as much with the world 
GDP increasing by 35 per cent. (See table 2.4.) 
(This represents an extra increase over and above 
such increase as would have taken place.) 

In the export-creating scenario, among the South 
regions, Latin America’s GDP is “compelled” to 
grow by II5 per cent and that of the Indian Sub- 
continent by 86 per cent. Despite this, they are left 
with a worsening of trade balance. This is because 
their export-led growth entails a high level of 
imports to sustain it. The growth generated in the 
other three South regions ranges from 38 per cent 
to 55 per cent. The Near East gains most in trade 
balance because its exports do not have a high 
import content. 

The exercise illustrates what has been known 
throughout history — that developing countries 
incur debts until the development processes are 
completed. The exercise also illustrates the way in 
which the virtuous circle of global interdependence 
can work. The South’s share of world MVA nearly 
doubles over its value in 1980 and is considerably 
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1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 


above the values in the Trend or the Decade 
scenarios. (See table 2.1.) In the process, the North 
benefits and acquires productive partners. 

The second case assumes the South trying to pay 
its debt back by reducing its imports (the import- 
reducing scenario). The result is nothing short of a 
disaster for the world economy. The heavily 
indebted nations of Latin America gain $60 billion 
in trade surplus but only by suffering a GDP 
decline of more than 70 per cent below their 
base-year level. The region which suffers the least is 
East Asia which has a GDP loss of 30 per cent: The 
Near East bears the brunt of the deterioration in 
trade balance with a substantial loss in GDP due to 
the depressed state of the world economy. The 
world economy as a whole declines by 38 per cent 
with both North and South suffering sharp declines 
in GDP. The South’s share in world MVA falls 
below its value in 1980. 

Inasmuch as deflationary strategies have been 
urged upon the debtor countries, the illustrative 
scenario tells a sobering story. Deflation would 
have multiplier effects which, because of global 
interdependence, would put the world economy in 
a disastrous state. The virtuous circle turns into a 
vicious one. Again, while the scenario is not a 


Box: The Trade Impact Model (TIMOD) 


TIMOD is an_ econometric 
model built to supplement the ex- 
isting UNITAD model. While the 
UNITAD model works out the 
trade consequences of any change 
in the production _ structure, 
TIMOD traces back the income 
and production implications of any 
change in exports, especially in 
terms of commodity composition 
and in terms of shifting trade part- 
ners. Both are global models in the 
sense that changes in any specific 
industrial sector or in any specific 
regional economy will affect the 
production behaviour of other sec- 
tors within the region as well as 
those in other regions through 
trade linkages. 

To give some idea of the struc- 
ture and degree of the interdepen- 
dency of the world economy cap- 
tured by the model, the likely im- 
pact of an additional South export 
of $10,000 on income stream and 
trade flow worldwide is given be- 
low for four hypothetical cases. 


Case 1 


If the initial increase in South ex- 
ports of $10,000 were directed to the 
North according to the trading rela- 
tionships established in 1975, this 
would have required the Southern 
producers to import $6,981 worth of 
goods and services to cater for both 
the increased external as well as 
domestic demand resulting from a 
multiple impact on GDP ($28,795). 
This is, of course, only the begin- 
ning. Those regions which supply 
the initial import demand by the 
South would experience a similar 
process of income and output ex- 


Table 2.3. 


pansion, requiring additional im- 
portation of their own. And, to the 
extent that South participates in sup- 
plying these second-round import 
requirements, the entire chain of 
events starts anew. The eventual 
figures (the model converges after 
ten runs of multiplier effects) are: 
increase in exports of $25,869, in- 
crease in imports of $17,419 and in- 
crease in GDP of $73,727. 


Case 2 


All these figures become larger if 
the whole calculation is done based 
on the trading relationships prevail- 
ing in 1979. Products become more 
sophisticated requiring specializa- 
tion in production which in turn in- 
creases internal and external trad- 
ing. Under these circumstances, the 
initial $10,000 exports directed to 
the North will produce an increase 
of $89,138 in GDP, $28,136 in ex- 
ports and $19,527 in imports. 


Case 3 

Surprisingly, if the initial export 
drive were directed to the South to 
start with, the income and trade 
creation effects would have been 
much greater, but with a significant 
deterioration in the balance-of- 
trade position vis-a-vis the North. 

Under the 1975 trade structure, a 
$10,000 additional export from 
South to South would have resulted 
in an increase in GDP of $83,725, 
in exports of $26,787 and in im- 
ports of $28,681. Since exports to 
South from South constitute, by 
definition, imports from South by 
South, the overall excess in imports 


results in a $1,894 deficit in the 
trade account with the North. 


Case 4 


Using the 1979 production and 
trading structure would result in 
significantly larger figures for in- 
creases in GDP ($103,926), exports 
($30,369) and imports ($31,791). 
The trade balance also improves. 
All these figures reflect the degree 
of industrialization undergone by 
South between 1975 and 1979. 

Since the export-income-import 
linkage differs from commodity to 
commodity, switching traditional 
trading partners would bring a 
significantly different economic 
impact. This aspect of the model is 
used to design the South-South co- 
operation scenarios presented in 
chapter III, in which specific de- 
tails of commodity and regional 
variations are explored. 

Two general observations are, 
however, appropriate here: 


(a) The Southern-manufactured 
exports as a whole are very import- 
intensive and the intensity has been 
increasing; 

(b) Catering for Southern trade 
partners requires more imported 
raw materials and intermediate 
products as well as a more elabo- 
rate and roundabout way of pro- 
duction. From these two observa- 
tions, one could conclude that the 
industrialization of the South re- 
quires continuous and increasing 
imports from the North and that 
the trade deficit vis-a-vis the North 
will remain until the industrializa- 
tion process is completed. 


Impact of $10,000 additional Southern exports 


(Thousands of dollars) 


i —————————————————————————— 


Impact on Southern economies 


South exports to the North 
under: 


South exports to the South 


under: 


1979 
relationships 
(Case 2) 


1975 
relationships 
(Case 1) 


relationships 
(Case 3) 


1979 
relationships 
(Case 4) 


1975 


Initial 
Additional exports 
Additional imports 
Additional GDP 


Total (cumulative) 
Additional exports 
Additional imports 
Additional GDP 
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Figure 2.VI. Estimate of existing debts of developing 
regions to creditor regions 
(Billions of United States dollars) 
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Source: Estimates by UNIDO based on Morgan Guarantee 1983, 
OECD 1984, AMEX 1984, World Bank 1983-1984 and other sources. 


forecast, it does point to the wisdom of a positive, 
dynamic and growth-oriented strategy, which 
recognizes global interdependence, to tackle the 
present economic malady. 

An alternative proposal for containing the effect 
of the debt crisis has been recently put forward by 
the Executive Director of UNIDO. The proposal is 
to limit the debt repayments to 25 per cent of the 
debtor country’s export receipts in any one year. 
The effect of this proposal is worked out here in 
terms of the export-creating and import-reducing 
scenarios. The results are given in table 2.5. 

The contrast between the positive effects of 
export-creation and the adverse effects of import- 
reduction are repeated here but in a moderated 
form. The results show that, with such restraint on 
self-destruction, the world economy can enjoy an 
extra GDP growth of 21 per cent spread in a ratio 
of two-and-a-half to one between South and North. 

The value of the share of the South in world 
MVA achieved in the export-creation scenario is 
higher than that in the Decade scenario. 

The implications of this modified version in 
terms of growth of the global economy are inter- 
esting. If the global economy can grow by an extra 
20 per cent over and above, say, the trend scenario 
as a result of conscious policies on the part of the 
North to allow South the extra export markets, this 
will unlock the obstacles to global industrialization. 
This requires the economies of the North to grow at 
an extra 1-1.25 per cent per annum and those of 
the South to grow at an extra 3—-3.50 per cent per. 
annum. If this is an increase in value above that of 


Table 2.4. Comparisons of the results of the export-creating and import-reducing 
scenarios 


(A net cumulative result after 10 years) 


Export-creating debt scenario 


Import-reducing debt scenario 


Trade Trade 
GDP MVA balance GDP MVA balance 
sen (percentage (percentage (changein (percentage (percentage (change in 
Region change) change) billion $) change) change) billion $) 
North 
North America Pip) 24.4 —3o.9 SS 1/ —30.4 S19 
Western Europe 23.2 26.0 = 18) OO OONl Wales) 
Japan 24.8 27.4 —14.1 —23.4 —=36.1 =0'3 
Other developed 
countries 30.8 31-6 —0.6 —44.1 —44.8 —(8}{6} 
South 
Latin America 114.8 Wt —5.0) SHES = 0:3 60.6 
Tropical Africa 55.0 5575 6.6 Sole! —49.9 0.2 
Near East 46.4 43.8 66.2 —48.2 —40.9 —64.0 
Indian Subcontinent 86.0 87.7 =37 ~45.3 —46.4 7.8 
East Asia 38.0 36.2 6.1 —29.8 ~28.4 15.9 
North Bove 25.9 =O —34.7 =39.6 —20.4 
South om 82.9 TAO =03:0 SOON 20.4 
World 34.9 34.4 0 =38.2 Seiki 0 
South’s share of 
world MVA (%) 20.2 10.6 


aThe Eastern Europe and centrally planned Asia regions are omitted from the results since the data 
available were insufficient for allowing TIMOD modules to be constructed for these regions. 
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Table 2.5. Comparison of debt scenarios assuming a limit on debt repayments? 
a as 


Export-creating debt scenario 


/mport-reducing debt scenario 


Trade Trade 
. eee an balance GDP MVA balance 
Deas percentage percentage (changein (percentage (percentage change in 
Region change) change) billion $) change) reat on $) 
North 
North America 16.0 14.3 =i9.3 = 28). = PAO) If — Ae) 
Western Europe 15.4 Wea? — i188) 23:5 25.6, —49 
Japan 16.2 12.0 N20) =21.0 28.8) les 
Other developed 
countries Pilee, Os =0,3 = Ae yin 29:5 =? 
South 
Latin America 48.0 48.9 =f. —29.8 =O AD 
Tropical Africa 41.9 42.6 8) SO) 31-8 S59) 
Near East 33.0 32.6 43.9 = oye) — 2S) 2 35.0 
Indian Subcontinent Siler 52a 22 SENS) 292 47 
East Asia 28.8 27.4 5.0 18-3 =f) WS 
North 16.0 16.4 —15x0)8) 2301 PES ON 
South 41.0 42.1 50.9 = 20-5 20D WOS7/ 
World 20.8 20.2 0 — | = 24 0 
South’s share of 
world MVA (%) Aife®) Wale 


@Annual repayments not to exceed 25 per cent of the value of the debtor country’s exports. 


; 5The Eastern Europe and centrally planned Asia regions are omitted from the results since the data 
available were insufficient for allowing TIMOD modules to be constructed for these regions. 


the trend scenario, this would put the world 
economy back on the high-growth path envisaged 
in the Third United Nations Development Decade. 


D. Strategies for sustained global industrialization: 
structural change and growth 


Deficit countries incur debts as long as their 
import requirements exceed what they export. It 
takes time and resources to effect the necessary 
structural change to reverse the course. In recent 
years, many industrially advanced countries have 
been afflicted with ‘structural’ unemployment and 
‘structural’ inflation. There is evidence that positive 
structural-adjustment policies are easier to pursue 
in a growth environment than in a stagnant one. 
Structural change and growth act and react on each 
other. Without structural change, any short-run 
reflation soon runs its course, but persistent growth 
encourages investments which help structural 
change. It is necessary, however, that structural 
change. accompanied by growth should not only 
reflect but reinforce the international division of 
labour. 

As growth and industrialization occur, the 
pattern of commodity production shifts. Industries 
producing goods for which there are growing 
markets replace those which face stagnant markets. 
Technical changes occur which reduce the relative 
costs of some goods much more than others. 
Structural change has also been a_ long-run 
phenomenon in industrialized countries. Thus, 
table 2.6 shows that in Western Europe, food and 
drink occupy a smaller place in total output in 


1968-1970 (11.4 per cent) than they did in 1900 
(27 per cent). At the same time, capital goods 
industries, which include consumer durables, have 
grown from 16 per cent in 1900 to 38 per cent in 
1968-1970 and chemicals grew from 5 per cent to 
nearly 15 per cent. Such changes are a normal part 
of the process of growth. 

These shifts in the production structure can be 
summarized in a structural change index (6,)* and 
this can be compared to the growth rate (g) of 
manufacturing value added over the same period. 
The ratio of the 6, index to the MVA growth rate 
summarizes the effect of growth on restructuring, 
though the causal mechanism leading from one to 
the other is quite complex. It can be seen from table 
2.7 that in the years 1901-1913 there was a large 
amount of structural change for each per cent of 
MVA growth, the ratio being 2.7. This would 
indicate a flexible and malleable industrial 
structure with much scope for introduction of new 
products. This ratio had declined to 1.3 by the 
period 1960-1970. 

A detailed look at the process of structural 
change in individual economies is given in figures 
2.VII-IX. In each figure, an estimate of a structural 
change index (@,) is given derived from sixteen 
manufacturing branches.** These branches are 
listed in the key and the 6, measure summarizes the 
change for the period 1965-1980. Data are also 
provided on the average annual growth rate of 
manufacturing value added (g) over the same 


* This and other measures of structural change are described 


in appendix II. 
** See appendix II to chapter II for a definition of the 


structural change index. 
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Table 2.6. Long-term shifts in the pattern of manufacturing output in Western Europe, 
1901-1970 


(Percentage) 
ee ee ee 


(1) (2) 


(3) (4) (5) (6) 


Branch 1901 1913 1937 1955 1958-1960 1968-1970 
Food and drink 27 19 ils 13 13.4 11.4 
Textiles 20 18 12 8 158) 5.6 
Basic metals 7 10 10 ) 8.3 es) 
Capital goods 16 24 28 34 36.3 38.2 
Chemicals? fs) 6 10 14 9.5 14.5 
Other 25 24 25 22 25.0 23.1 
Total manufacturing 100 100 100 100 100 100 


ee 


Source: Columns 1 to 4; V. Paretti and G. Block, “Industrial patterns in Western Europe and the United 
States, 1901 to 1955”, Banca Nationale del Lavoro Quarterly Review, No. 39, 1956; columns 5 and 6: Economic 
Commission for Europe, Structure and Change in European Industry (New York, 1971). 

@The figures for chemicals are not strictly comparable between columns 1 to 4 and columns 5 and 6. 


Table 2.7. Structural change index? and manufacturing growth, 1901-1970 


(Percentage) 
eer eee ee Ss ss _= 
Parameter 1901-1913 1913-1937 1937-1955 1960-1970 
Structural change index (6;) 10.0 44 5.6 Teo) 
MVA annual growth rate (g) (%) Si Um 3.1 Si 
Ratio 6,/g 2a 2.4 1.8 1.3 


Source: See table 2.6. 


@See appendix || to chapter II for a definition of the structural change index. 


period. Each figure then illustrates the changing 
value shares for three five-year periods. Thus in 
figure 2. VII, we have global measures for the world 
as well as for developed countries as a group and 
for developing countries. Along each of the sixteen 
rays, 100 measures the base-year (1965) level. If the 
overall growth was taking place evenly in all 
branches, then one would observe a series of 
concentric circles. Thus the distortion of the shape 
away from a perfect circle tells us where change is 
occurring. Those branches which are gaining pull 
the circle in their direction. Thus branch 9, plastic 
products, is gaining in its value share at the world 
level. It is much more a growing branch for 
developed countries than for developing countries. 
Electrical machinery (15), is growing much more 
evenly in both developed and developing countries. 
Iron and steel (11) is a shrinking branch in 
developed countries as well as worldwide, but less 
so in the developing countries. 

The global picture is then supplemented by 
figures 2.VIII and 2.1X for selected countries. In 
figure 2.VIII, there are four North countries, 
United States, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan. It is easy to see that plastic 
products are the fastest growing branch in the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany whereas growth in electrical machinery is 
marked in Japan, and in France as well. As far as 
Southern countries are concerned, four examples 
are given in figure 2.1X, Brazil, Kenya, Mexico and 
the Republic of Korea. The Republic of Korea’s 
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experience is clearly as different from that of other 
Southern countries as Japan’s is from _ other 
countries’ in the North and the two are similar in 
the large amount of structural change made. Brazil 
is expanding in chemicals (6), non-ferrous metals 
(12), non-electrical machinery (14), and transport 
equipment (16). In Kenya, there are sharp 
reductions in non-ferrous metals (12) and non- 
metallic mineral products (10), as well as in non- 
electrical machinery (14), wood products and 
furniture (4) and food products (1) with expansion 
in leather and fur products (3), paper and print- 
ing (5), rubber products (8), iron and steel (11), 
metal products (13) and transport equipment (16). 
Mexico resembles France in its expansion in the 
capital goods branches such as electrical machinery 
(15) and transport equipment (16) but also in 
chemicals (6) and non-metallic mineral products 
(10). In the case of the Republic of Korea, the 
change is so great that the diagram has had to be 
scaled down to accommodate all the changes. The 
jagged star shape conveys the sharp degree of 
structural change brought about in the economy of 
the Republic of Korea. 

Structural adjustment occurs by shifting 
resources into the relatively fast-growing branches 
and away from the slower-growth or declining 
ones. Of course, in a growing economy there will 
be an increase in labour productivity in all sectors 
but some will grow faster than others. The index of 
relative growth in labour productivity correlates 
very well with all the four measures of structural 


Figure 2.VIl. Structural change: the world, developed countries and developing countries, 1965-1980 
(Index of value added: 1965 = 100) 
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Branches (ISIC code): 9 Plastic products (356) 1975—1980 
1 Food products (311/2, 313, 314) 10 Non-metal mineral products 1970—1975 
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4 Wood and furniture (331, 332) 12 Non-ferrous metals (372) g Average annual growth rate 
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Source: UNIDO data base. 


Figure 2.VIll. Structural change: France, Germany, Federal Republic of, Japan and United States, 1965-1980 
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Source: UNIDO data base. 
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Figure 2.1X. Structural change: Brazil, Kenya, Mexico and Republic of Korea, 1965-1980 
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change. (See appendix II to this chapter.) It would 
seem that this is at least one of the ways in which 
structural change can be understood. In order to 
get a more detailed insight into the process we look 
at Japanese and North American experience. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, Japanese policy 
makers came to realize the need to restructure their 
economy in response to the challenge of industrial 
progress and competition from developing 
countries. Japan’s industrial structure had to be 
moved into more technologically sophisticated 
lines of industrial activity. These new activities 
included the production of now-familiar lines such 
as automobiles, miniature television sets, desk 
calculators, specialized steel products and the like. 
At the same time, some of the traditional branches 
in which Japan was losing comparative advantage 
were scrapped and some were transferred to 
developing countries in the form of direct foreign 
investment. Those workers displaced by the 
industrial out-migration were readily absorbed into 
the expanding modern industrial branches. When 
the market forces were weak and sluggish in imple- 
menting such restructuring, the Government 
devised incentives including the provision of infor- 
mation, special taxes and subsidies. The overall 
result of restructuring (among other factors) was to 
increase labour productivity, which in turn enabled 
Japan to compete effectively in the world market 
including other OECD countries. It seems no 
accident that Japan has suffered the least from 
stagflation, having achieved rapid growth in value 
added based on efficient resource allocation via 
vigorous industrial restructuring. It can be seen in 
figure 2.X that in the period 1963-1979 Japan had 
the highest average growth rate for labour produc- 
tivity. 

In contrast to Japan’s performance, North 
America exhibits quite a different pattern of 
labour-productivity growth across its manufac- 
turing branches. Many of the modern branches 
indicate a below-average growth, including iron 
and steel, transport equipment, non-ferrous metals, 
and non-electrical machinery. The branches which 
lead in labour-productivity growth do, however, 
include other modern branches such as plastic 
products, industrial chemicals and other chemicals, 
in which North America appears to have a strong 
comparative advantage. The below-average 
branches are the ones which suffer from intense 
competition from Japan and other newly industri- 
alizing countries. Their demand for government 
protection has been well publicized in recent years. 

This picture is somewhat over-simplified as far 
as North America is concerned. To some extent, 
the 28-branch classification is too aggregated. 
There are, for example, parts of the iron and steel 
branch producing specialized steel products in 
which North America has a monopoly of the 
high-level technology. Recent growth in micro- 
electronics, robotics and numerical-control 
machinery will also alter the picture. There is also 
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some recent evidence that overall labour produc- 
tivity in the United States may be resuming strong 
growth. This recent upsurge in productivity growth 
may indeed be related to the stronger growth 
performance of the United States economy In the 
last seven quarters (Bailey [28]). 

Structural change and growth are mutually 
reinforcing. (See appendix II to this chapter.) A 
growing economy will afford new demand oppor- 
tunities and encourage innovation as well as 
replacing old capital by new. As firms and 
industries respond to these stimuli, the shares of 
different industries in total output will change. 
Thus growth will cause structural change. But also 
an economy where the production structure is 
flexible and whose factors are mobile is more likely 
to grow as it adapts to shifts in demand and 
technology. This is a complex dynamic process 
which is only imperfectly understood. 

In order to be able to take advantage of new 
opportunities, there has to be a flexibility which 
enables resources to be shifted from the declining 
to the growing industries. Demands for protection 
for the declining industries, if conceded, will 
obviously reduce flexibility. They will also lower 
the overall growth of labour productivity and 
enhance the stagflationary tendencies in the 
economy. A macro-economic monetary and fiscal 
policy package to reflate the economy is not 
sufficient to redress such structural patterns. Trade 
policy, investment and tax incentives and regional 
policy are the more crucial ingredients required for 
successful restructuring. Of these, trade policy has 
increasingly become the most important element in 
recent years. 


E. Conclusions 


Structural change and productivity growth are 
correlated, but this in no sense implies that any 
country or region is an island. The mechanism 
whereby productivity growth and structural change 
interact is the growth-trade interdependence 
mechanism. Impulses from the outside such as 
changes in prices, factor movements or technical 
change translate into relative productivity growth 
of some sectors and not others and thus into the 
structural change. But this requires that the 
economy be open to receive such impulses and 
ready to respond positively to them. This has 
demonstrable benefits for the adjusting economy as 
well as for the world economy. 

The strategy of high and parallel growth which 
has been advocated here and illustrated in the debt 
scenarios above is predicated upon the North’s 
willingness to adopt positive policies of domestic 
reflation and structural adjustment. If the South 
economies are to repay debts by export-creation, 
these exports have to find room in the Northern 
markets. It is in this respect that a comprehensive 
renegotiation of the system under which 
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North-South trade is conducted has become 
necessary. 

Existing trade arrangements are conducted 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), but a growing number of intergovern- 
mental agreements concerning trade in certain 
commodities is negating the spirit of the GATT. 
Intra-regional trade (for example, within North 
America between the United States and Canada, 
within the EEC and European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA) blocs, within the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) countries) 
has been liberalized and has grown at an explosive 
rate, especially in the case of intra-industry trade. 
By contrast, interregional trade has faced many 
obstacles during this period. 

Since our proposed growth strategy relies on 
North-South co-operation, it is particularly 
relevant that the barriers put up to impede South’s 
access to Northern markets be dismantled. The 
South did not gain from the Kennedy Round 
negotiations, and non-tariff barriers to South’s 
products, if anything, increased. A _ further 
important element was the increasingly defensive 
orientation of industrial policies in the North and 
the merger of the latter with protectionist trade- 
policy measures. 

The context in which such defensive policies 
have been adopted has been the productivity 
slow-down, profitability decline and the increasing 
vulnerability of North economies to international 
competition. The defensive policies have been 
caused by the stagflation as much as they may have 
contributed to it. In order for such policies to be 
simultaneously and comprehensively abandoned, 
the context of stagflation needs to be changed, but 
only a global perspective can enable that to 
happen. The adoption of such a global perspective 
would help policy makers to: 


(a) Liberalize interregional trade by reducing and 
eventually dismantling the barriers which impede 
access to the markets of the North for the South 
countries ; 


(b) Pursue a _ co-ordinated growth-oriented 
reflation policy which will raise the growth rates in 


the North to 3.5-4.0 per cent and help South 
countries to attain a growth rate of 7-7.5 per cent, 


(c) Conduct negotiations on a universal basis for 
the restructuring of world industry, the debt- and 
international-payments system, and _ resource- 
transfer arrangements to realize global efficiency 
through a better international division of labour. 


This is a bold and ambitious programme. In the 
current climate it may even seem too idealistic, but 
it is backed by a consideration of the historical 
evidence we have already presented. Rapid growth 
in the North and in the South was achieved in the 
1950s and 1960s. Our analysis of the more recent 
years has shown that, when the overall growth rate 
is low and when there is great variation between 
countries, then destabilizing pressures build up on 
the trade and payments system. 

The present record of North-South trade 
relations does not inspire any immediate optimism 
that such a global growth strategy will be adopted. 
While such a strategy will demonstrably improve 
economic conditions, the commitment and vision 
necessary for its adoption are difficult to conjure 
up. Nor do there exist the international institutions 
which could bring about the climate for such co- 
operation. 

A continuation of the present trends promises a 
tepid recovery, a slow march in global industriali- 
zation with hardly any improvement in the South’s 
share of global MVA. On the other hand, neither 
the South (nor for that matter the North) can drift 
into an import-reduction strategy to cope with 
debt repayment. If the prospect for increased 
North-South co-operation is bleak, then the South 
has to find alternative strategies which would 
maintain the speed of the progress towards the 
Lima target while at the same time limiting the 
likely damage to the North economy resulting from 
trade reduction. One such alternative is 
South-South co-operation. Viewed as a positive 
trade-creating and growth-enhancing _ strategy, 
South-South co-operation offers a plausible way 
out of the present impasse in the global economy. 
It is this theme that is addressed in the next part. 


Appendix I 


TECHNICAL NOTES ON THE DEFICIT RATIO 


The global deficit ratio (DEFRAT) is measured as the 
total of all deficits in balance of trade as a proportion of 
total trade. This ratio is then expressed in percentage 
terms. In order to explain the behaviour of DEFRAT 
over the period 1963-1981, four variables were tried: 
average growth rate of real GDP for all countries (GRO), 
the standard deviation of growth rate for each year 
across countries (VARGRO), the average rate of 
inflation (INF) and the standard deviation of inflation 
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across countries (VARINF). The idea is to provide a 
summary statistical explanation of what is admittedly a 
complicated phenomenon. 

Various regression models were built around the four 
basic variables taking special care to capture the 
dynamics of the process. In the event, the average 
inflation rate proved to have no significant influence on 
DEFRAT. 


Of the other variables) GRO proved the most 


important and had a negative influence both as a current 
and a lagged variable. The inflation variability measure, 
VARINF, was also significant but its lagged value had 
an opposite sign from its current value. The variability in 
growth measure VARGRO entered with a lag and had a 
positive and significant impact. The equation was well 
determined, explaining 87 per cent of the variance in 
DEFRAT, and passes other diagnostic tests in serial 
correlation in residuals, etc. 


The result is: 


DEFRAT = 3.26 — 0.40 GRO — 0.22 GRO_, + 


(1.85)  (@13) (1.63) 
+ 0.38 VARGRO_, + 0.25 VARINF — 
(4.31) 


— 0.18 VARINF_, + 0.32 DEFRAT_, (1) 
Re 0:87; p= 0.08; 
(0.30) 

Mean of dependent variable = 5.45; RMSE = 0.53 


Figures in parentheses are ¢ values. 


g is the first autoregressive coefficient estimated from 
the residuals. 


The relationship can be used to calculate the long-run 
equation between DEFRAT and its explanatory 
variables. This allows for the dynamic influences to be 
normalized. Putting each variable equal to its past value 
we have 


DEFRAT = 4.9 — 0.9 GRO + 0.5 VARGRO + 
+ 0.1 VARINF (2) 


Thus an increase of 1 per cent in the average growth 
rate, if sustained, will eventually reduce the deficit ratio 
by 0.9 per cent, but an increase in variability of | per cent 
will put up the ratio by 0.5 per cent. The influence of 
inflation variability is to put up the deficit ratio by 
0.1 per cent for each unit increase. These are long-run 
multipliers whereas the immediate impacts are as in 
equation (1) above. 


Appendix IT 


TECHNICAL NOTES ON MEASURING STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND GROWTH 


Measuring structural change 


Structural change is a complex phenonemon and as 
such difficult to measure. What can be measured is the 
resulting change in the share of the various branches in 
value added, but this is the outcome of a process going 
on in many individual firms and industries and works 
via both short- and long-run changes in incentives as well 
as attitudes. However, even with the observed changes in 
value shares, there are a variety of ways of summarizing 
the detailed data over many sectors in a single measure. 

Four such measures have been compiled as 
background to this report, they are labelled 6, to 0, they 
all take the share of a particular sector in total value 
added in year ¢(S,,) as their basic raw data. The change 
in the share between two periods then measures the 
extent to which the industrial structure is changing. 


6,. This is a sum of the positive changes in value shares 
between two time periods. Thus, only the expanding 
sectors are said to contribute to structural change. 


(A* indicates positive changes) 


0, = >A Si 


@,. This is a sum of proportional changes in value 
shares and includes negative as well as positive changes. 
The idea here is to allow for changes in small sectors as 
well as in large sectors to contribute to structural change. 
Since proportional changes are best measured by 
differences in logarithms of the basic variables, this is 
how @, is defined 


0; — 2A log Sir 


6;. This is a sum of the absolute values of the propor- 


tional differences. The idea here is to treat expansions 
and shrinkages both as adding to structural change. 


A, = D'|log S;, | 


@,. This is a measure of the degree of correlation 
between the value shares in two periods. If the corre- 
lation is high then there is little structural change, but, if 
the correlation is low, then there is a lot of structural 
change. Thus, as in 6; and @, both expanding and 
shrinking branches contribute to the measure. The 
precise measure computes the coefficient of correlation 
(r) between the two periods and then converts it to a 
measure of the angle between the two shares as vectors. 


@, = 180[COS-' (COV S;,-S/i/{(var S;,) (var S"i)}'7)]/ 
FC OSH (0) 


The four measures were computed for each region 
over the period 1963-1980 taking successive annual 
differences. They were also computed for total change 
between 1963 and 1980. The latter are given in table 2.8. 
Inasmuch as these measures are not in any natural units, 
it is not easy to judge them. But three of them 64, 6; and 6, 
are highly correlated. Given the complicated manner in 
which @, is calculated, compared for instance to 6, it is 
remarkable that their correlation is as high as 0.95. 6, 
seems to be uncorrelated with the other measures. It is 
sufficient therefore to concentrate on @, and 4. 


Describing structural change 


It is interesting to note that, in table 2.8, while all the 
@, members are positive some 0, are negative. Indeed for 
6,, developed regions (except for the “other” group) have 
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Table 2.8. Measures of structural change by region, 1963-1980 
eee 


Relative 
Number of roductivity 
Measures of structural change Hechnina p Erowih 
6; P 83 04 branches Q 
North America 0.1290 —1.6678 8.5884 14.8419 20 OOS 
Western Europe 0.0724 —0.9976 6.2228 9.8633 15 0.1061 
Eastern Europe 0.1824 —0.9810 9.9237 22.2927 15 0.2068 
Japan 0.2500 3.6038 13.4422 31.2034 16 0.2168 
Other developed countries 0.1123 2.2862 7.8610 11.8155 13 0.2896 
Latin America 0.1618 —0.1592 8.5917 21.3597 Wi 0.1868 
Tropical Africa 0.1896 4.4992 10.5466 25.2665 12 0.4296 
Near East 0.1685 3.6143 11.7817 15.9524 1 0.2330 
Indian Subcontinent 0.1969 3.2435 12.0302 22.8437 9 0.4439 
East Asia 0.1877 2.3762 12.4688 21.2802 14 0.4272 
Correlation between the measures 
A, A, Os 04 
0, 1.0 0.005 0.92 0.95 
Ao 1.0 0.16 S012 
43 1.0 ORL 
04 1.0 


ee 


negative values whereas developing regions (except for 
Latin America) have positive measures. This is because 
the mature economies of the North have already 
undergone structural change in the past and the 
declining industries have often reached a bare minimum 
of their value share. To make room for the new activities, 
they have to reduce their value share in a number of 
branches. Proportional declines thus predominate over 
proportional increases. This information is given in the 
column headed “numbers of declining branches”. In 
North America 20 out of 28 branches were shrinking. In 
Japan, as many as 16 out of 28 were shrinking, whereas, 
in the regions of the South, half or less of the sectors were 
shrinking. 

In any policy of achieving structural adjustment, it is 
always much more difficult to face pressure from those 
sectors which are resisting shrinkage than from those 
which are expanding. Thus, the 6, measure underlines the 
different character of the structural change taking place 
in the North as against the South. 

If we take the absolute value of 6, as an indicator of 
the extent of structural change, Tropical Africa ranks 
first, the Near East second and Japan third. In @, the 
order changes, namely, Japan ranks first, Tropical Africa 
second and the Near East third. Western Europe ranks 
last in 6, and eighth in 6;, while North America is seventh 
and eighth in 6, and @, respectively. It is between these 
extremes that the two measures give different sorts of 


But there is clear evidence that a measure of relative 
productivity growth correlates well with the measures of 
structural change. 

The measure of relative productivity growth is taken 
as the sum of positive differences in the productivity 
growth of a branch and the overall productivity growth 
in the manufacturing branch. This measure is then 
similar to 6, in only taking positive differences into 
account. It is labelled g@ and estimates are given in the 
last column of table 2.8 above. Cross-section regressions 
of the 6, to 6, singly with @ showed that only @, is signifi- 
cantly correlated while the relationship for @, is very 
weak. The results are given below. At the present 
juncture, they are no more than suggestive as much 
further work needs to be done on the underlying 
processes by which structural change comes about. 
Factors such as investment-income ratios, R and D 
investments, micro-structural policies and the degree of 
openness of the economy are also going to be important. 
This requires a more detailed investigation in the near 
future. 


Structural change and labour productivity 


6, = 0.112 + 0.195 9 
(2.988) (1.530) 


R? = 0.2385 (8) 1034 


information. In order to clarify this ambiguous ranking, 6, = —3.495 + 16.148 Pp 
a further disaggregation by countries is in order. (—2.272) (3.083) 
R? = 0.54, F(8) = 9.51? 


Explaining structural change 


Explaining structural change is an even more 
complicated task. A preliminary analysis reveals that it is 
by shifting resources into those sectors in which labour- 
productivity-growth is above the average and away from 
the lagging sectors that structural adjustment takes place. 
Of course the above-average growth in labour produc- 
tivity may result from above-average growth in the 
output of the sector by the operation of Verdoorn’s Law. 
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0; = 7.282 + 10.616 @ 
(4.500) (1.917) 


R = 03208 (3 =u 
@, = 13.872 + 21.503 @ 
(2u752 ml 253) 
O16, Fs) ies7 


R?2 


“Significant at 95 per cent level. 


Values in the parentheses below coefficients are 1 
values and those beside F are degrees of freedom. 


Part two 


South-South co-operation: 
opportunities and challenges 


Introduction 


The concept of South-South co-operation is by 
no means novel. It has received considerable 
support from the General Assembly over the last 
10 years. As early as 1973, the General Assembly, in 
its resolution 3177 (X XVII), adopted a programme 
for economic co-operation among developing 
countries. In resolution 3362 (S-VII), section VI, 
adopted in 1975, the General Assembly referred to 
the role of South-South co-operation in the imple- 
mentation of the Programme of Action on the 
Establishment of a New International Economic 
Order. The concept was further dealt with in 
resolution 3442 (XXX) adopted in 1979. 

A broad programme of co-operation among 
developing countries was outlined in the Caracas 
Programme of Action (A/36/333) adopted by the 
High-Level Conference on Economic Co-operation 
Among Developing Countries held at Caracas in 
May 1981. A specific chapter relating to industriali- 
zation and ways to promote South-South industrial 
co-operation was included in the Caracas 
Programme of Action. The Conference also recom- 
mended a number of specific actions to assist 
developing countries in matching capabilities 
already existing within the South in specific 
industrial branches with the requirements of other 
developing countries. The Conference also recom- 
mended action aimed at the establishment of 
projects using South-South industrial co-operation 
in the following priority areas: raw materials; 
fisheries; agriculture and agro-industries; mining 
and mineral processing; petrochemicals; 
chemicals; textiles; forest-based industries; 
building materials; and power generation. 
Programmes of action to enhance industrial 
capabilities through joint efforts and co-operation 
in the development of human resources for indus- 


trialization were also recommended. The Caracas 
Conference reaffirmed that economic co-operation 
among developing countries was not a substitute 
for global co-operation between developing and 
developed countries, nor should it in any way 
relieve developed countries from their responsi- 
bilities and commitments towards developing 
countries. In response to the difficulties and un- 
certainties arising from the world situation which 
existed in May 1981, it was thought appropriate to 
renew, accelerate and strengthen co-operative 
efforts and solidarity among developing countries 
based on mutual interest and a more rational use of 
available resources. This need would seem even 
more urgent today. 

This second part of the Global Report suggests a 
broad framework within which the potential for 
increased South-South co-operation in the field of 
industry can be further developed. Chapter III 
develops scenarios to demonstrate the potential 
impact of South-South co-operation on production 
and trade structures. The starting-point for the 
simulation exercise is the assumption that the South 
could aim at increasing collective self-reliance in 
manufacturing to over one quarter of its total 
import requirements by 1990. The analysis of trade 
partners by product categories contributes to 
existing knowledge by quantifying the potential for 
South-South co-operation. The estimates given here 
are only a first approximation in the ongoing 
studies of the subject. Chapter IV presents some 
details on potential for South-South co-operation 
in each of the 27 industrial branches. The 
concluding chapter comments on the need for insti- 
tutional arrangements to help faciliate the reali- 
zation of such potential. 
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Ill. Quantifying the potential for increased South-South 


co-operation 


South-South co-operation has long been a slogan 
and a rallying cry. The Caracas Programme of 
Action made it an essential element of the 
industrial development strategy of the South. Yet 
the potential for increasing South-South co- 
operation has never been quantified. No matter 
what form it may take, economic co-operation 
(or non-co-operation) between countries will 
eventually have to manifest itself in the flow of 
goods and services to be exchanged between co- 
operating partners. South-South trade has been 
increasing, but how far can it expand and in which 
specific product groups? Who is going to produce, 
export and import, and how will incomes and 
industrial structure be affected? In this chapter, the 
first preliminary results of our ongoing attempt to 
answer these questions are presented. 

Initially, attention is focused on the broad 
potential. Existing production structures and recent 
trends in the growth of South-South trade are used 
as a basis for exploring the extent to which a larger 
flow of trade among countries of the South might 
be realized. For this purpose, two scenarios were 
constructed. One, the moderate South-South 
co-operation scenario (MSSC scenario), extends 
recent trends towards greater South-South 
exchange; and the other, the intensified South- 
South co-operation scenario (ISSC_ scenario), 
assumes specially favourable treatment for the lower- 
income regions. The consequences in terms of world 
trade and production are elaborated for each 
scenario, thus demonstrating the benefits of 
South-South co-operation for the North as well as 
the South. The impact of trade-creating co- 
operation is then compared with that of trade- 
diverting co-operation for both scenarios. 

The chapter is divided into five sections. The first 
section examines the rapid growth of South-South 
trade in manufactured goods during the 1970s. This 
analysis shows that most industrial branches shared 
in the expansion of trade and that each of the five 
regions of the South increased, with wide variations 
in growth rates, their exports to the South. This 
analysis forms the, basis for the second section, 
which describes the approach used to quantify the 


potential for increased trade in manufactured 
goods between each pair of regions in the South at 
the individual industry level. 

The chapter then presents the overall increase in 
South-South trade projected up to 1990 under the 
two scenarios. The projected increase for each 
Southern exporting region is analysed in the next 
section so that the impact of increased South-South 
trade on the level of industrial production in each 
region can be considered. Finally, the impact of 
increased South-South co-operation on North- 
South trade, gross domestic product (GDP) and 
industrial production in the North is analysed. 

As with the scenarios in the previous chapter, the 
presentation here is intended to be neither a plan 
nor a forecast, but a detailed and well-worked-out 
exercise elaborating what is possible. It does not 
delve into the institutional or juridical arrange- 
ments for setting up new South-South co-operative 
measures. But given the existing production 
structures, factor supplies and recent growth 
trends, it explores the extent to which a larger trade 
flow among countries of the South is feasible and 
beneficial. 


A. Growth of South-South industrial co-operation 
during the 1970s 


During the 20 years preceding 1980, the 
industrial output of the South increased fourfold 
and the range of industrial products manufactured 
in the South broadened considerably (see figure 3.1 
for some indicators of industrial expansion during 
the 1970s). Although most of the industrial 
products were produced for national markets, 
developing countries began to supply a broad 
range of manufactured goods to each other. The 
value of South-South trade in manufactured goods 
increased from approximately $6 billion in 1970 to 
about $25 billion in 1975 and $51 billion in 1979 at 
current prices. As a result, the share of total 
Southern imports of manufactured goods supplied 
from within the South increased from approxi- 
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Figure 3.1. Indicators of industrial expansion in the South during the 1970s 
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mately 14 per cent in 1970 to about 16 per cent in 
1975 and 18 per cent in 1979. 

A summary of estimates of the level of total 
Southern imports of manufactured goods from all 
sources and the imports supplied from within the 
South itself in each of the 28 branches of industry 
(ISIC classification) is provided in table 3.1, which 
shows the contribution made by each branch of 
industry to the growth of South-South trade in 
manufactured goods between 1970 and 1979. 

In 1979, the South already imported a high 
proportion of its total import requirements from 
within the South in some branches of industry. In 
the case of refined petroleum, over 60 Derecentor 
total import requirements were purchased within 
the South; for wearing apparel and wood products, 
the proportion exceeded 50 per cent: and for 
textiles, footwear and_ rubber products, the 
proportion exceeded 40 per cent. For the other 
22 branches of industry, the South supplied less 
than 40 per cent of the total Southern import 
requirements. The South supplied only about 
15 per cent or less of its total import requirements 
of chemicals, iron and steel, electrical machinery, 
non-electrical machinery, transport equipment, and 


professional and scientific goods in 1979. Hence it 
relied on the North for over 85 per cent of its 
import requirements in these and several other 
industrial branches. In particular, for the largest 
Southern industrial import category, non-electrical 
machinery (18 per cent of the total, or $50 billion, 
an amount equivalent to South-South trade in all 
industrial products), the share of Southern 
suppliers (6.2 per cent) was the lowest of all 
branches. 

The growth in the value of South-South trade 
shown in table 3.1 reflects price increases as well as 
increases in volume. The impact of price increases 
varies from product to product. Nevertheless, it 
will be seen that a major part of the increase in the 
value of South-South trade was accounted for by 
increased trade in capital goods and intermediate 
products. 

South-South trade in capital goods (ISIC 381 
to ISIC 385) was valued in current prices at 
$12.4 billion in 1979, compared with $0.9 billion in 
1970; trade in chemicals was valued at $3.8 billion 
in 1979, compared with $0.5 billion in 1970; trade 
in iron and steel was valued at $2.5 billion, 
compared with $0.3 billion; and trade in non- 


Table 3.1. Share of total Southern imports of manufactured goods originating in the South, 1970, 1975 and 1979 
Southern share of total 
Total Southern imports South-South trade Southern imports 
(billions of current dollars) (billions of current dollars) (percentage) 
ISIC branch 1970 1975 1979 1970 1975 1979 1970 1975 1979 
311 Food products 3.55 ‘palstsii] 20.22 0.96 4.09 6.14 27.09 34.62 30.37 
313 Beverage 0.30 0.69 1-55) 0.05 0.10 0.20 16.12 14.53 ees 
314 Tobacco 0.22 0.49 1.06 0.04 0.09 0.08 1G 17.41 7.79 
: 64 33.64 40.55 
321 Textiles 3.18 Ui 13.42 0.85 2.48 5.44 26. 

322 Wearing apparel 0.59 es 3.88 0.20 0.84 2.10 34.58 48.87 54.06 
323 Leather and fur products 0.08 0.26 0.81 0.01 0.04 0.26 17.95 16.48 32.18 
324 Footwear 0.13 0.34 0.74 0.05 0.14 0.30 SOI55 42.18 40.14 
331 Wood and cork products 0.46 RO hil 0.20 0.59 1.63 42.58 43.05 a, 

332 Furniture and fixtures 0.13 0.50 1.66 0.02 0.08 0.23 18.60 16.90 os 
341 Paper and paper products 28) 3.09 5.22 0.13 0:37 0.90 ee bee Ban 

342 Printing and publishing 0:33 0.81 1.64 0.08 0.21 0.34 ; ; i 
351 Industrial chemicals Sh 7hS e209 24.62 0.28 0.26 2.82 7.39 Bee lee 

352 Other chemicals 1/35) 3.18 6.08 0.17 0.46 0.93 12.62 : f 
ore eties 1.20 6.91 10.39 0.69 4.83 6.41 57.51 69.93 61.67 

54 Misc. petroleum and coal products 1 

Bue aioe products ites 2.76 4.88 0.64 1.19 PKS} 56.59 43.13 ate 

356 Plastic products 0.14 0.52 1.15 0.03 0.11 0.29 23.24 2ke2 ; 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 0.06 0.17 0.27 0.02 0.08 0.10 oe Bae Slee 
362 Glass and glass products 0.26 0.69 1.46 0.05 poe a ee nr see 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 0.41 2.04 4.44 0.10 ; E ; ; se 

0.27 0.86 Zao 0.73 6.27 ile 

d steel 3.05 13.69 18.47 
72 eh excis metal 0.97 2.06 4.55 0.27 0.49 1.62 27.39 23.85 35.63 
381 Metal products, excl. machinery eZ ro2 10.53 0.20 aye ba ae gee ye 
382 Non-electrical machinery 8.42 A pe her ee ey ee Ae ee 
lectrical machiner 3.70 : . : 

or Easport wauleilaat 6.36 28.69 39.36 0.19 17s} 2.91 2.93 6.19 7.40 
tg Btacnentt a Tals Gao 6.91 0.06 0.33 0.88 5.40 10.30 12.67 
390 Other manufactures 1.85 5.29 13.29 0.27 0.94 2.88 14.90 i “lis 

300 Total manufactured goods 45.47 15952=— 284.28 6.27 2owg 51.13 13.80 : 


“eee ana 


Source: UNIDO data base, which converts Standard International Trade Classification (SITC) 


(ISIC). 


to International Standard Industrial Classification 
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ferrous metals at $1.6 billion, compared with 
$0.3 billion. These groups of products accounted 
for 32 per cent of South-South trade in 1979. 

There was a similar pace of growth in 
South-South trade in the products of agro-based 
industries and light industries. Trade in food 
products increased from $1 billion in 1970 to 
$6 billion in 1979; textiles from $0.9 billion to over 
$5 billion; wearing apparel from $0.2 billion to 
$2.1 billion; wood products from $0.2 billion to 
$1.6 billion; and paper and paper products from 
$0.1 billion to $0.9 billion. The value of imports of 
petroleum refineries increased from $0.7 billion to 
over $6.4 billion. 

The contributions of each region to the growth in 
South-South trade between 1970 and 1979 is 
summarized in tables 3.2 and 3.3. The first table 
examines the contribution of the region as an 
importer of goods from the South and the second 
table its contribution as an exporter. In each table, 
the proportion of intra-regional trade is shown. 

The increase in imports of manufactured goods 
from the South was largest in the Near East 
(up twelvefold), the Indian Subcontinent (up 


elevenfold) and East Asia (up eightfold), smaller in 
Latin America (up sixfold) and least in Tropical 
Africa (up fivefold). The share of intra-regional 
imports was higher in the more industrialized 
regions (over 85 per cent in Latin America and 
57 per cent in East Asia), lower in the Near East 
(29 per cent), and lower still in Tropical Africa 
(15 per cent). In the Indian Subcontinent, which 
comprises only a small group of countries, it was 
the lowest (11 per cent). 

Looked at as exporting regions, the regions 
contributing most to the growth of South-South 
trade were East Asia (exports up elevenfold), the 
Near East (exports up elevenfold) and Latin 
America (exports up sevenfold); there were smaller 
contributions from the Indian Subcontinent 
(exports up fourfold) and Africa (exports up 
twofold). Over 60 per cent of Latin American 
exports in 1979 were for intra-regional trade. The 
intra-regional exports constituted about 47 per cent 
each for East Asia and the Near East and 45 per 
cent for Tropical Africa. For the Indian Subcon- 
tinent, intra-regional trade was only 12 per cent of 
total exports in 1979. 


Table 3.2. Growth of imports of all manufactured goods from Southern regions, 
1970-1979 


(Millions of dollars at current prices) 


Share in 
1979 of 
intra-regional 
1970 Imports 1979 Imports Total imports in 
increase total Southern 
: Intra- Intra- 1970-1979 imports 
Region Total regional Total regional (percentage) (percentage) 
Latin America 1 798 1 746 12 114 10 237 574 85 
Tropical Africa 804 216 3 931 574 389 15 
Near East 999 336 12 283 3 590 1129 29 
Indian Subcontinent _ ots 97 3 468 376 1001 iit 
East Asia 2 358 1 000 19 329 10 979 720 Si 
Total South 6 275 3 395 51 126 Pas) TS 715 50 


Source: UNIDO data base. 


Table 3.3. Growth of Southern exports of all manufactured goods to Southern 
regions, 1970-1979 


(Millions of dollars at current prices) 
eeeeseseseseseseee 


Share in 
1979 of 
intra-regi / 
1970 Exports 1979 Exports Total oxponeian 
ne ° ee total Southern 
tra- ntra- -1979 
Region Total regional Total regional (percentage) eer anteney 
Latin America 2 Gil 1 746 16105 10 237 654 64 
Tropical Africa 620 216 1279 574 106 45 
Near East 650 336 7 324 3 590 1 026 49 
Indian Subcontinent 764 97 3 196 376 319 12 
East Asia 2 104 1 000 23 222 10 979 1 004 47 
Total South OMe) 3 395 S26 PSS (vel Alls 50 


Source: UNIDO data base. 
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B. Designing South-South co-operation scenarios 


In order to determine the increase in 
South-South trade as a whole, as the first step in 
assessing income and industrial structural changes, 
estimates were made of the potential increase in 
trade between each pair of regions in the South. As 
the South was divided into five regions for this 
purpose, namely Latin America, Tropical Africa, 
the Near East, the Indian Subcontinent and East 
Asia, there were 25 pairings to consider. For each 
pairing of regions, the first step was to select the 
industrial branches with a potential, within a 
hypothetical 10-year time span with 1990 as the 
terminal year, for additional production and 
increased South-South trade. 


1. Criteria for selecting promising products 


The rapid growth of South-South trade in recent 
years and the range of manufactured products 
covered by such trade shows that neo-classical 
trade theory cannot be used either to explain these 
changes or to predict future ones. The traditional 
view that the South can only export products that 
are either labour- or resource-intensive is no longer 
valid. 

In order to screen a list of promising product 
groups for South-South co-operation, the following 
criteria were used: 


(a) There was room for increased production of 
that particular industrial product within the South 
because imports from the North were a significant 
proportion of total consumption in the South; 

(b) Some Southern regions had already demon- 
strated their potential for supplying that particular 
product on the basis of above-average growth rates 
in both production and exports; 

(c) The technology of production in_ that 
industrial branch was intensive in the use of factors 
which, although they may not be available in 
sufficient quantities in any single country, are 
available in the South as a whole; 

(d) The potential for increased South-South 
trade was not constrained by _ technological 
dependence on Northern suppliers because the 
industrial branch did not require a high rate of new 
product development; 

(e) The potential for the Southern exporting 
regions to increase the range of products existed 
because the benefits and possibilities of learning- 
by-doing are relatively great in that particular 
branch of industry. 


In summary we have selected products which use 
those resources more intensively and in which the 
South as a whole is better endowed, as well as those 
products which have a low rate of new product 
development but are substantially imported from 
the North. More importantly, the South must have 


demonstrated the ability to produce these products 
and there must be dynamic benefits to be derived 
from producing these products. 

Applying these criteria to the 28 industrial 
branches of the manufacturing sector, the product 
lines that appear particularly suitable for greater 
South-South trade fall into three groups: 


(a) Light industries: food products, textiles, 
wood and cork products, rubber products and 
metal products; 

(b) Basic products: paper and paper products, 
industrial chemicals, other chemicals, glass, non- 
metallic mineral products, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metals; 

(c) Capital goods: non-electrical machinery, 
electrical machinery and transport equipment. 


An important omission is petroleum products. 
This industry is already relatively well developed in 
the South as a whole, particularly in the Near East 
region, and therefore has been excluded from 
consideration in the current exercise. 


2. Criteria for matching trade partners 


The second step was to identify pairs of regions 
which had the potential to become trading partners 
in each industrial product group. The match had to 
be justified by demand conditions on the part of 
the region potentially importing and supply 
conditions on the region potentially exporting. 

On the demand side, a region was considered a 
potential importing partner if the following 
conditions were met: 


(a) The region depended on the North for more 
than 50 per cent of its imports of the industrial 
product in question; 

(b) The imports of that particular product had 
already been partially supplied by a Southern 
region; 

(c) The reliance on supplies from the Southern 
exporting region had increased steadily, suggesting 
a continuing trade relationship in the future. 


On the supply side, a region was considered a 
potential exporter on an expanded scale if the 
following conditions were met: 


(a) The region had demonstrated its interna- 
tional competitiveness in the product with a strong 
export performance; 

(b) The industrial branch producing the par- 
ticular product had shown dynamism and grown 
faster than other branches in the region; 

(c) It had already established an export market 
in the Southern importing region; 

(d) The market share so far obtained in the 
Southern importing region was, however, less than 
the share achieved by the exporting region in world 
markets. 
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These criteria emphasize the dynamic aspects of 
bilateral trade relationships. Basically, the starting 
point is that the importing region in the South must 
be relatively dependent on the North. Beyond that, 
the exporting region should be of at least growing 
importance as a source of imports of that particular 
commodity; it should be relatively dependent on 
the importing region as far as the exports of the 
commodity are concerned; and the share of the 
value added of the sector in the aggregate value 
added of the exporting region must have been 
growing throughout the past decade or, alterna- 
tively, must have been growing recently and by 
more than that of the world as a whole. The latter 
conditions may be interpreted as indicators of 
dynamic complementarity and flexibility in 
production capability. These criteria are applied 
one at a time to each of the individual manufac- 
turing sectors identified above as having the 
greatest potential for South-South co-operation. 


For the specific manufacturing branches 
previously identified as having potential for 
increased South-South trade, the results of the 
partnership identification process are given in 
table 3.4. An entry in a particular row and column 
cell for a particular commodity branch indicates 
that there is large potential for expansion in 
exports from the exporting region given in the row 
name to the importing region indicated by the 
column name. For example, the fact that only 
entries in the Indian Subcontinent row and the 
Latin America column are rubber products and 
non-metallic mineral products indicates that these 
branches are those for which there would be 
substantially greater potential for increased exports 
from the Indian Subcontinent to Latin America. 


Looking at it from the demand side, it is clear 
that Latin America, for example, needs more light 
industries products and capital goods. Tropical 
Africa, on the other hand, could import from Latin 
America and, to a lesser extent, from East Asia 
across all the fifteen commodities where there is 
potential for South-South co-operation. The same 
is true of the Near East and to a lesser extent of the 
Indian Subcontinent. The implication of the import 
potential is that at present the regions concerned 
rely mostly on the North for their imports. Now 
that Southern economies have gained in industrial 
sophistication, importers can explore alternative 
sources. 


Latin America and East Asia dominate a large 
number of commodity branches for which there is 
considerable export potential to Southern regions. 
These regions are followed distantly in order of 
importance by East Asia, the Near East and 
Tropical Africa as regions of export potential in the 
commodity branches with potential for devel- 
opment through South-South co-operation. On the 
other hand, Tropical Africa, the Near East and the 
Indian Subcontinent, each with more than 30 
partnership entries in their import columns, are 
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the regions with greatest potential for increased 
imports from the South. 

However, if trade were actually to occur 
according to the criteria set out above, the industri- 
alized regions of the South would gain relatively 
more than the less industrialized ones. This would 
reproduce in the South the same polarization effect 
of industrial development as in the North. The aim 
is not to deplore but to use this result as a way of 
sharpening our criteria for the choice of partners. 
The exercise demonstrates that special attention 
has to be paid to creating trading opportunities 
more equitably than the status quo would allow. 
For this purpose an alternative exercise was carried 
out allowing for intensive South-South co- 
operation, that is, letting extra exports be provided 
by those less industrialized regions as well. 


3. South-South co-operation scenarios: 
the basic hypotheses 


In designing South-South co-operation scenarios 
the primary consideration was to offer the world a 
constructive and positive policy option. In that 
connection, intensified trade between Southern 
partners does not necessarily mean a replacement 
of trade between North and South (an issue to be 
discussed in section D of this chapter). Any effort 
to increase trade between co-operating Southern 
partners would, however, affect the relative share 
of all participants in world trade. 

The basic hypotheses used for the construction of 
the two scenarios are as follows: 


(a) Increased South-South co-operation mani- 
fests itself in increased trade flows. Efforts to 
intensify trade relationships between co-operating 
partners would result in both trade diversion and 
trade creation. Therefore, increased South-South 
co-operation could be depicted in a new trade 
share matrix of the world; 


(b) The overall potential for increased South- 
South co-operation should be assessed at a specific 
product level and in the context of a bilateral 
relationship between the regions of the South; 


(c) The extent to which the Southern exporting 
region could increase its market share in the 
Southern importing region should be measured by 
the rates of expansion in production and export 
observed for the Southern exporting region in the 
past, as well as by the receptiveness shown by the 
importing region in the past. Such an insistence 
upon historical evidence has given the scenarios a 
definite conservative slant; 


(d) Increased South-South co-operation would 
require increased production in some or all regions 
of the South. This in turn would require an 
absolute increase in the level of Southern imports 
from the North. Hence, increased South-South 
co-operation could only be achieved in the context 


Table 3.4. Partnerships identified for increased South-South trade in fifteen industrial branches 


Exporting region 


Product and importing region 


Latin America 


Tropical Africa 


Near East Indian Subcontinent East Asia 
Latin America | Food products Food products Food products 
Textiles Textiles Textiles 
Wood products 
Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
Metal products Metal products Metal products Metal products 
Glass Glass Glass Glass 


Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Rubber products 
Iron and steel 
Non-metallic 
mineral products 


Non-electrical 


Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Rubber products 
Iron and steel 
Non-metallic 
mineral products 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-electrical 


Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Rubber products 
Iron and steel 
Non-metallic 
mineral products 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-electrical 


Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Rubber products 
lron and steel 


Non-ferrous metals 
Non-electrical 


Industrial chemicals 


Iron and steel 
Non-metallic 
mineral products 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-electrical 


machinery machinery 
Textiles 
Paper Paper 


Rubber products 
Metal products 
Industrial chemicals 


Iron and steel 


Non-electrical 
machinery 

Electrical machinery 

Transport equipment 


Metal products 
Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Glass 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-electrical 
machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 


machinery machinery machinery 
Electrical machinery | Electrical machinery 
East Asia Food products Food products 
Textiles Textiles Textiles 
Paper Paper 
Rubber products Rubber products Rubber products 
Metal products 
Industrial chemicals Industrial chemicals 
Glass Glass 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-electrical Non-electrical 
machinery machinery 
Electrical machinery | Electrical machinery | Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment} Transport equipment | Transport equipment 
Indian Food products 


Subcontinent 


Rubber products 


Non-metallic 
mineral products 


Rubber products 


Textiles 


Non-electrical 
machinery 


Rubber products 


Glass 


Non-metallic 
mineral products 

Non-electrical 
machinery 


Rubber products 
Paper 


Glass 

Metal products 
Industrial chemicals 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 


Non-electrical 
machinery 

Electrical machinery 

Transport equipment 


Tropical Africa 


Rubber products 


Non-ferrous metals 


Rubber products 
Non-ferrous metals 


Rubber products 


Non-ferrous metals 


Near East 


Non-electrical 
machinery 


Food products 
Metal products 


Electrical machinery 


Iron and steel 


Industrial chemicals 


Electrical machinery 


Metal products 


Non-electrical 
machinery 


of an expanding world trade which would permit 
the South to move gradually towards the projected 
target levels of market shares. 


Given these basic hypotheses and the criteria 
previously discussed, it was estimated that the share 
of total Southern imports of manufactured goods 
supplied from within the South could increase from 
approximately 18 per cent in 1979 to 20-26 per cent 
(for moderate South-South co-operation and inten- 
sified South-South co-operation respectively) by 
1990. The increase in South-South trade is expected 


to be substantial in those branches of industry 
where the South is currently dependent on imports 
from the North to the extent of 80 per cent or more. 
By 1990, the South would supply about 20 per cent 
of its import requirements of chemicals (compared 
with less than 12 per cent in 1979) and 17 per cent 
of its import requirements of capital goods 
(compared with 9 per cent in 1979). 


The industrial self-sufficiency of the South 
would be broadly spread, although to a varying 
degree, over almost all branches of industry. By 
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1990, the South would supply at least 25 per cent of 
its import requirements in 14 of the 28 branches 
compared with 10 out of 28 branches in 1979. In six 
branches, namely textiles, wearing apparel, leather 
and fur products, wood and cork products, refined 
petroleum, and non-ferrous metals the share of 
South would range from 50 per cent upwards. 


Although these sectoral self-sufficiency shares 
are projected figures involving a 10-year span 
starting from 1979,* they would be accepted as 
target figures for 1990 in the selected scenarios. 


C. South-South trade in 1990: projections 


As previously stated, South-South co-operation 
should be thought of not as a substitute for, but as 
a complement to, North-South co-operation. Any 
attempt to intensify South-South trade, therefore, 
rests on two premises. The first is that the South, 
when collectively more self-reliant, will make a 
more efficient partner in North-South  co- 
operation. The second premise is that given the 
world-wide stagnation in trade, the South could 
provide the necessary impetus for expansion. 


In this section we present the quantitative 
assessments of potential South-South co-operation. 
In presenting these quantitative assessments, we 
limit ourselves to the impact of increased 
South-South co-operation alone, and therefore 
consider it in isolation. This is important because 
the primary objective of the exercise is not only to 
measure the potential but also to analyse the 
impacts of South-South co-operation on the future 
global economy. In reality, in the years ahead the 
world economy should resume growth and the 
increase in trade projected under the two scenarios 
would have to be added to flows generated by 
economic growth in the South and the North. 

In table 3.5 the results of the two exercises are 
summarized under seven major product groups. 
The implication of increased trade shares for the 
Southern partners is that the total volume of 
South-South trade could increase from $89 billion 
in 1979 to $112 billion in 1990 (MSSC) or 
$168 billion (ISSC), and manufactures trade would 
rise from $51 billion to $66 billion (MSSC) or 
$100 billion (ISSC). All values are expressed in 
1979 dollars. 

In each group there is a substantial growth in the 
volume of South-South trade. Consumer durables 
show a sharp increase as South-South trade nearly 
doubles in the moderate scenario and more than 
trebles in the intensified. Raw materials show the 
second largest increase. The intensified version is 
designed to help the less industrialized countries of 


* The base year used for calculation was 1979 because of the 
availability of data on both trade and production in a consistent 
format. 
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the South, and its effects are seen more dramat- 
ically in agricultural products and raw materials, 
both of which increase twice as fast in the intensive 
version as in the moderate version. 

Total South-South trade in all commodities will 
increase by 50 per cent in the moderate version and 
88 per cent in the intensive one. South-South trade 
in manufactured goods proper, however, increases 
by 30 per cent and 97 per cent, respectively, under 
the two scenarios. 


A summary of how each of the five Southern 
regions would contribute as exporters to the 
increased levels of South-South trade in 1990 is 
reflected in table 3.6 and figure 3.II. It shows that 
Tropical Africa would fare best, as was intended, 
under the intensive South-South co-operation 
scheme, expanding its exports to the South by 
245 per cent. Both East Asia and Latin America 
would expand their exports to the South by about 
101 per cent and 102 per cent respectively under 
the two scenarios and enhance their relative 
position as exporters to Southern markets. All 
Southern regions would devote more of their 
attention to supplying the Southern partners’ 
needs. The Indian Subcontinent, which sold more 
than one-third of its total exports to the Southern 
regions in 1979, would be expected to direct 45 per 
cent or 59 per cent of its total exports to the 
Southern markets in 1990. Tropical Africa, which 
has paid scant attention to its export possibilities to 
the South, will be given an opportunity to reduce 
its dependency on Northern markets. 


Each of the Southern regions would also 
contribute to the increased South-South trade as 
importers (see table 3.7 and figure 3.III). Tropical 
Africa is expected to increase its imports from its 
Southern partners by 60 per cent under the 
moderate and by 164 per cent under the intensified 
co-operation scenarios. Both the Near East and the 
Indian Subcontinent increase their imports from 
the South by approximately 30 per cent and 100 per 
cent under the two scenarios. East Asia will remain 
the biggest customer of the Southern exporters, 
accounting for 24 per cent and 69 per cent of the 
total import bills to the Southern suppliers in 1990 
under the two scenarios. 


One of the most dynamic elements of 
South-South co-operation is the potential 
contribution expected from intra-regional trade. 
The combined figure for each Southern region is 
expected to grow from $40 billion in 1979 to either 
$51 billion or $76 billion in 1990, while total inter- 
regional trade within the South will grow from 
$43 billion in 1979 to $58 billion or $81 billion 
under the two South-South co-operation scenarios. 
The region making the greatest use of intra- 
regional trade is Latin America. In 1979, the intra- 
regional trade within Latin America accounted for 
17 per cent of its total exports and 79 per cent of 
exports to the South. Under the two South-South 


co-operation scenarios, Latin American intra- 


Table 3.5. South’s imports from the South: before and after increased South-South co-operation 


1990 1990 
1979 MSSC scenario | ISSC scenario 
Fem Billions Index Per- Billions Index Per- Billions Index Per- 
of dollars number centage | of dollars number centage | of dollars number centage 

Agricultural products 
Total imports by the South from all sources 54.25 100 58.31 134 78.18 144 
South-South imports 20.06 100 26.04 139 37.54 187 
Share of South-South imports in total . 

imports of the South 37.0 46.2 48.0 
Raw materials 
Total imports by the South from alt sources CHYAS) 100 4.00 155 6.18 165 
South-South imports eZ) 100 1.81 185 3.36 266 
Share of South-South imports in total 

imports of the South 33.6 45.40 54.3 
Energy 
Total imports by the South from all sources 39.14 100 42.35 ez 53.95 138 
South-South imports 33.00 100 34.39 136 45.62 138 
Share of South-South imports in total 

imports of the South 84.3 81.20 84.5 
Intermediate products 
Total imports by the South from all sources 90.89 100 94.36 Wi Wt v2 129 
South-South imports 17.61 100 23.61 125 35.91 204 
Share of South-South imports in total 

imports of the South 19.4 25.0 30.5 
Consumer non-durables 
Total imports by the South from all sources 16.54 100 TASS) 133 23.25 140 
South-South imports 4.16 100 5.54 154 8.53 205 
Share of South-South imports in total 

imports of the South 20:1 31.60 36.7 
Equipment 
Total imports by the South from all sources 123.85 100 131.01 126 164.42 133 
South-South imports 8.67 100 ZS 181 22.61 261 
Share of South-South imports in total 

imports of the South 7.0 9.5 13.7 
Consumer durables 
Total imports by the South from all sources 2S) | 100 32.02 141 45.10 154 
South-South imports 4.48 100 8.08 174 14.07 314 
Share of South-South imports in total 

imports of the South 15.4 25.22 31.2 


Total manufactures imports 


Total imports by the South from all sources 281.28 100 324.50 URIS 386.76 138 
South-South imports 5113 100 66.30 130 100.80 197 
Share of South-South imports in total 

imports of the South 18.2 20.4 26.1 
Total imports 
Total imports by the South from all sources 357.63 100 379.59 129 488.80 137 
South-South imports 89.24 100 220) 150 167.64 188 
Share of South-South imports in total 

25.0 295 34.3 


imports of the South 


Source: UNIDO data base, 1979. 


Note: Index base year 1979 = 100. MSSC: moderate South-South co-operation. ISSC: intensified South-South co-operation. 


regional trade will increase by 31 per cent and 
88 per cent in volume and will represent 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent of its total exports in future. 
Traditionally, intra-regional trade has played a 
less important role for Tropical Africa (2.8 per cent 
of its total exports in 1979), the Near East (4.3 per 


cent) and the Indian Subcontinent (4.0 per cent). 
It is hoped that once the momentum of 
the South-South co-operation effort is firmly 
established, the shares for intra-regional trade in 
these regions would expand, especially in Tropical 
Africa. 
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Table 3.6. Regional sources of increase in South-South trade: exports 


Value of exports in 1990 


t MSSC scenario ISSC scenario 

are ae i (millions (millions 

Region (millions of dollars) of dollars) of dollars) 
Latin America 19 456 27 921 (43) i as ods) 

ical Africa 3 266 4 438 (36) 
Were : 27 988 eal esl (2) 41655 (49) 
Indian Subcontinent 6 730 8621 (28) 13.516 (101) 
East Asia 24797 36 754 (48) 50 469 (103) 
Total South (including centrally 

planned Asia) 89 245 116 546 (31) 167 639 (88) 


ee 4 eee Se ee SE Ee 


Note: MSSC: moderate South-South co-operation. ISSC: intensified South-South co-operation. Figures 
within parentheses represent percentage increases over 1979. 


Figure 3.11. Regional shares of exports by the South to the South 


Moderate South-South co-operation Intensified South-South co-operation 


Centrally Latin Centrally 
planned Asia America planned Asia —— 


: 21.6 6.4 
\ 


East Tropical 
Asia— Africa 
27.6 3.6 


Indian Indian 
teenies | x ee a 
7.4 


Centrally 
planned Asia 
6.6 


Latin F 
—America Sania 
: \ 6.9 


T aaonies 
Africa 
3.8 


Indian 
Subcontinent 


Shares of total exports directed to markets in the South by each region 


Latin America Tropical Africa Near East Indian Subcontinent East Asia 


Source: UNIDO data base. 


One of our starting hypotheses was that the 
potential contribution a Southern region can make 
towards South-South co-operation can not be 
measured by its overall relative position as exporter 
or importer to the whole of the South. The 
measurement becomes convincing only if it is 
carried out in terms of a specific product and in the 
context of a concrete bilateral trade relationship 
between the co-operating partners. Thus, figures 
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1979 


Key 
1990: moderate South-South 
co-operation scenario 


1990: intensified South-Séuth 
co-operation scenario 


Note: Figures represent percentages 


3.1V to 3.X provide information as to not only 
which region was expected to export how much, 
but also which region the exports were directed to 
and to what extent. In the figures, each arrow is 
accompanied by two figures, the bottom one 
representing the actual 1979 trade volume, and the 
upper one indicating the level of trade projected 


for 1990 under the intensified co-operation 
scenario. 


Table 3.7. Regional sources of increase in South-South trade: imports 


ee 


Value of imports in 1990 
MSSC scenario 


Value of imports 


ISS j 
in 1979 C scenario 


: Fe millio. ili 
Region (millions of dollars) v walars) eae 
oe 24 400 31770 (30) 43 827 (80) 
a ee rica eile 9 440 (60) 15 629 (164) 
nae ed aeons 18 292 24 457 (34) 37 364 (104) 
oes continent 6 068 8 054 (33) 12 333 (103) 
32 098 39 934 (24 
Total South (including centrally a aoe 
planned Asia) 89 245 116 546 (31) 167 639 (88) 


ee ee eee eee 


Note: MSSC: moderate South-South co-o i oI ifi i 
ie peration. ISSC: intensified South-South co-o i 
within parentheses represent percentage increases over 1979. Ce aR LE 


Figure 3.1Il. Regional shares of imports by the South from the South 


Moderate South-South co-operation Intensified South-South co-operation 


Centrally : pc Latin 


planned Asia —— America 
aD 26.1 


Centrally Latin 
planned Asia , America planned Asia > America 1 Tropical 
LAP fx} 2.4 x 27.3 Africa 


Centrally — Latin 


9.3 


Tropical 
Africa 
6.6 


leo 


Africa 
8.1 


Indian Indian 


, Indian 
Subcontinent — _ Subcontinent Suekentineh ee a 
6.8 7.0 3 


ike AS) 


1990: moderate South-South 
co-operation scenario 


1990: intensified South-South 
co-operation scenario 


Latin America Tropical Africa Near East Indian Subcontinent East Asia Note: Figures represent percentages 


Source: UNIDO data base. 


South without some increase in imports (capital 
goods etc.) from the North. To a lesser extent this is 
also true for the Northern regions — any increase in 
exports to the Southern regions would require a 
Northern region to import some Southern 
products. The North-South linkage effects are 
examined in the next section. 


The same information is given in a tabular form 
in table 3.17 in appendix I of this chapter. In order 
to provide a proper perspective, the table also gives 
information relating to the Northern contributions 
required under the two scenarios. The potential for 
increase in capital goods exports by the South is 
discussed in appendix II of this chapter. No 
Southern region can increase its exports to the 
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D. Benefits of South-South co-operation 


What would be the effects of the increased 
South-South trade flows on the economies of the 
North and the South? 

So far the South-South co-operation scenarios 
were based on the assumption that any increase in 
trade between Southern regions would increase but 
not necessarily replace the trade between the South 
and the North. This assumption is, however, too 
idealistic. If South-South co-operation means 
enhancing the collective self-reliance status of the 
South as a whole, then switching import sources 
from a Northern to a Southern supplier becomes 
both conceivable and desirable. 

Thus, in addition to the pure trade-creation 
varieties of South-South co-operation, the regional 
economic impacts are analysed under limited 
trade-diversion cases. Specifically, in the trade- 
diversion cases, it is assumed that Southern imports 
from the North would be reduced by 75 per cent of 
the value of the increased Southern imports from 
the South. Thus trade diversion is at the cost of the 
North. 

In figure 3.XI region-specific values of change in 
gross domestic product (GDP) are given. These 
values give the cumulative increase in GDP during 
the period 1979-1990 which is attributable to 
South-South co-operation, and which therefore 
excludes any growth due to changes in other 
variables not taken into account. Thus, North 
America gains 2.5 per cent in additional GDP 
relative to its 1979 base, on approximately 
$64 billion at 1979 prices under the moderate trade- 
creation scenario. It may be seen that while the 
additional growth dividend is 2.3 per cent for 
Northern regions under the moderate scenario, it is 
much larger for the South (although absolute gains 
are about the same in both North and South). Latin 
America and East Asia as well as the Indian Sub- 
continent gain 10 per cent or more. The intensi- 
fied trade-creation scenario is noticeably more 
beneficial. The North picks up bonus increases of 
5.8 per cent while the comparable numbers for the 
South are all in double figures and strikingly high 
for the Indian Subcontinent. 

But if trade creation yields such dividends in 
GDP growth, trade diversion by the South causes 
negative GDP growth for the North with the South 
also suffering in a small way. However, the North 
suffers much more than the South. The North goes 
from 2.3 per cent (trade creation MSSC) and 
5.8 per cent (trade creation ISSC) to —-0.8 per 
cent (trade diversion MSSC) and -2.4 per cent 
(trade diversion ISSC), while the South proceeds 
from 8.7 per cent (trade creation MSSC) and 
26.4 per cent (trade creation ISSC) to 5.6 per cent 
(trade diversion MSSC) and 17.9 per cent (trade 
diversion ISSC). In absolute terms, the South gains 
$90 billion to $290 billion in GDP with trade diver- 
sion, instead of $141 billion to $429 billion in net 
gains achievable with trade creation. Meanwhile, 


the North will not only be deprived of net gains of 
$155 billion to $395 billion under the trade-creation 
arrangement, but will also have to suffer an abso- 
lute loss of $57 billion to $166 billion dollars in GDP. 

Thus, if South-South co-operation can avoid 
trade diversion, both North and South would 
benefit. The combined net benefits could amount 
to from $297 billion to $824 billion in constant 
1979 dollars. These figures seem too good to be 
true, and it is easy to think of problems which 
could prevent the world from achieving such great 
progress. One of the major problems which the 
Southern regions would have to face is that of 
external financing. 

It was argued in chapter II that one of the 
primary causes of the recent global economic 
contraction was failure in the international system 
of balance-of-payments settlements. Trade-creating 
South-South co-operation invariably worsened the 
balance-of-trade positions of the Southern regions, 
with the exception of the Near East, vis-a-vis the 
North. 

In 1979 the South as a whole held $66.5 billion 
in trade surplus vis-a-vis the North. Under the 
trade-creating South-South co-operation scenario, 
this Southern surplus will dwindle down to 
$57.5 billion and $35.7 billion. These figures not 
only are grossly insufficient to service the total 
Southern external debt already contracted, but also 
represent the net positions obtained mainly 
through a strong performance of one region, 
namely the Near East. 

In 1979, most of the Southern regions had a trade 
surplus against the North. This, however, did not 
help much in reducing their external debts, and the 
ensuing balance-of-payment crisis forced them to 
contract their imports from the North. Since any 
intensified South-South trade would require 
increasing imports from the North, the initial trade 
surplus figures are expected to disappear (see table 
3.8) and will become eventually negative (except 
for Tropical Africa and the Near East) in dealings 
with the North. This being the case, any Southern 
initiative for Southern co-operation would be 
frustrated in the absence of increased long-term 
external financing, especially from the North. 

The prospects for improved international 
financing for the South remaining as dim as ever, 
South-South co-operation may have to take the 
form of simple collective import-substitution. To 
what extent can each Southern region immediately 
replace Northern suppliers with Southern ones? 
This is a difficult question to answer. The working 
hypothesis in our trade-diversion scenarios was 
that 75 per cent of potential additional imports 


bought from the North would be _ import- 
substituted within the South. 
Under the trade-diversion scenarios, the 


Southern regions uniformly improve their trade 
balances vis-a-vis the North but never to their 
previous levels of 1979, with the possible 
exceptions of Tropical Africa and the Near East. 
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Figure 3.XI. Regional impact of South-South co-operation: net gains and losses in gross domestic product 
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Table 3.8. Trade balances under different scenarios 


(Millions of dollars) 


Region World 


North America 
Western Europe 
Eastern Europe 
Japan 

Other developed countries 
Latin America , 
Tropical Africa 7101 
Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 

Centrally planned Asia 


North America 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe 

Japan 

Other developed countries 


Latin America 
Tropical Africa 

Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 

Centrally planned Asia 


Trade-creation scenarios 


1990 (MSSC) 1990 (ISSC) 


The overall implication is, therefore, very clear: the 
Southern regions cannot generate a sufficiently 
large trade surplus vis-a-vis the North in the short 
term. Any attempt to force the debt issue would not 
only retard the long-term growth prospects of the 
South, but also result in immediate contractions in 
the Northern economies. 


E. Impact of South-South co-operation on regional 
production structure 


The real purpose of the South-South co- 
operation schemes outlined thus far is to demon- 
strate how such co-operation might help to 
accelerate the pace of industrial development in the 
Southern regions by providing an additional outlet 
for exports. The probable effects on the regional 
GDP and balance-of-payments position as a result 
of intensified trade among Southern partners have 
already been mentioned. In this section, those 
effects are analysed in terms of the production 
structure of each region. 

Expansion in trade sooner or later necessitates 
an expansion in production, which tends to 
generate more trade. Each region, however, has 
different production structures and therefore reacts 
differently to an external stimulus provided by 
increased trade. The sensitivity of reaction again 
differs depending on the types of commodities each 
region has been exporting in the past as well as 


changes brought about through the production of 
new export commodities. 

Historical data discloses that in 1979 a | per cent 
increase in Latin American exports was accom- 
panied by a 0.87 per cent increase in total manufac- 
turing output. In the same year, a 1 per cent 
increase in exports was supported by a 0.91 per 
cent increase in manufacturing in East Asia and a 
1.13 per cent increase in the Near East. These 
numerical values (elasticities) measuring the 
historical relationships between changes in the 
level of exports and the level of manufacturing 
activity and of GDP in each of the five Southern 
regions are given in table 3.9. 

A comparison of the 1979 figures with those for 
1975 would reveal a significant increase in the 
numerical values representing the changing 
relationships between exports and the levels of 
manufacturing activities in different Southern 
regions. As will be seen, one of the main reasons 
for this phenomenon is the increasing importance 
of manufactured products in the traditional exports 
of Southern regions, and in most cases this 
happened because of increased South-South trade. 

That South-South trade is concentrated more 
intensively in manufactured goods than Southern 
exports to the North can be seen from the historical 
regional export profiles. For instance, in the case of 
Latin America (table 3.10), 21 per cent of its 
exports to the North were manufactured products, 
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Table 3.9. Elasticities of export: manufacturing value added and gross domestic 


product 
1971-1975 1975-1979 1990 (ISSC) 
Manu- Manu- Manu- 
facturing Gross facturing Gross facturing Gross 
value domestic value domestic value domestic 
Region added product added product added product 
Latin America 0.85 0.80 0.87 0.91 1.29 ibis 
Tropical Africa 0.92 0.85 0.94 1.06 | SY/ 1,03 
Near East 0.77 0.88 als 1.04 1.21 0.94 
Indian Subcontinent 0.74 0.67 0.95 0.76 1.41 1.33 
East Asia 0.93 0.90 0.91 0.83 0.84 0.75 


er ee 


Note: Figures represent percentage increases corresponding to a iepenr cent increase in exports. 
Elasticities calculated with overlapping four-year intervals to eliminate yearly fluctuations. ISSC: intensified 


South-South co-operation. 


while almost half of its exports to the South 
consisted of manufactured goods in 1979. In this 
particular case, the high proportion § of 
manufactured products in the Southern trade is 
strongly influenced by a disproportionately large 
share of Latin American intra-regional trade. 

The information presented in table 3.10 clearly 
shows that South-South trade, which has been 
small in the past and will remain relatively limited 
in scope even with intensive South-South co- 
operation, nevertheless provides a field for devel- 
opment with the potential to help accelerate the 
pace of industrialization in the South. 

The projected export profiles of each Southern 
region and their impact on regional production 
structures are outlined below. It will be seen, 
however, that the changes in the production 
structure as a direct consequence of intensified 
Southern trade prove to be very slight. This is 
because the projected increases in trade between 
the Southern partners under the different co- 
operation scenarios never became large enough to 
offset the overwhelming influence of traditional 
trade with the North and the influence of other 
components of GDP. This to some extent reflects 
the conservative nature of the scenarios. The 
analytical results presented are based on the trade- 
creation, intensified South-South co-operation 
scenario. 


Table 3.10. Composition of exports by Latin America 


(Percentages) 


Destination of 


Destination of exports, 1990 


exports, 1979 (ISSC) 
Item North South North South 
Agricultural products 49.5 30.3 50.6 28.1 
Raw materials 6.7 Poll Gai, SW 
Energy 23.0 17.7 25.1 14.2 
Intermediate products tetra 2541 9.9 21.9 
Consumer non-durables Pixs) 6.8 Che 6.8 
Equipment 44 13.3 2.6 18.8 
Consumer durables Sr2 4.2 3.0 rae) 

100 100 100 100 


Note: Figures may not add precisely because of rounding. ISSC: 
intensified South-South co-operation. 
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1. Latin America 


Under the intensified South-South co-operation 
scenario, Latin American exports in 1990 increase 
by 25 per cent over those of 1979 (see table 3.11). A 
drastic increase occurs in exports of equipment and 
consumer durables as Latin America along with 
East Asia assumes the role of one of the main 
Southern capital goods suppliers. Exports of 
agricultural products increase relatively little, while 
imports pick up in order to cater for a growing 
domestic demand. Similar shifts in exports and 
imports hold for energy items. The share of inter- 
mediate product imports drops from 24 per cent 
to 20 per cent in total imports, reflecting the 
increasing extent to which import substitution takes 
place. The expanding manufacturing sector 
requires new investments in plant and equipment, 
thus necessitating the continuously increasing 
import of capital goods, with Latin America relying 
on other Southern regions (including intra-regional 
sources) for 25 per cent of such imports, compared 
with less than 16 per cent in 1979. 

Spurred by additional exports, every sector of 
the economy undergoes expansions. The changing 
composition of exports in favour of manufactured 
products causes the manufacturing sector of the 
economy to record the fastest growth (32.6 per 
cent). Investments in infrastructure facilities as well 
as in residential and non-residential construction 
requirements increase the construction sector 
activities of the economy by 30 per cent.» The 
service sector, which constituted 52 per cent of the 
economy in 1979, expands at almost the same pace 
as GDP. The mining and agricultural sectors, 
however, register below-average growth. The 
combined net contribution from all these economic 
sectors amounts to $184,828 million or a sum 
equivalent to 29 per cent of 1979 GDP. 

The net contribution from the manufacturing 
sector as a whole is $52,100 million measured in 
terms of value added content ($121,843 million in 
terms of gross output value). Within the manufac- 
turing sector, light industry and capital goods 
expand by 35 per cent each and increase their 
respective shares at the cost of food processing and 


Table 3.11. Latin America: impact of ISSC on the production and trade structure, 1990 


EXPORTS TO NORTH 


Percentage 


Item 


Total 
Agriculture 

Raw materials 

Energy 

Intermediate products 
Non-durables 
Equipment 
Consumer durables 


EXPORTS TO WORLD 


Percentage 
change 


Item 


Total 
Agriculture 
Raw materials 
Energy 
Intermediate products 
Non-durables 
Equipment 
Consumer durables 


EXPORTS TO SOUTH 1990 


Percentage 
change 


Total 
Agriculture 
Raw materials 
Energy 
Intermediate products 
Non-durables 
Equipment 
Consumer durables 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT MANUFACTURING VALUE ADDED 


Percentage 


nillion Percentage 
Item Item 79 dollars) change 


; Gross domestic Manufacturing 


product value added 
Agriculture Agro-food 
Mining Light industries 


Basic products 
Capital goods 
Oil refining 


Manufacturing 
Construction 
Services 


Total 


Agriculture 
Raw materials 
- a Energy 
: ; Intermediate products 
a IMPORTS FROM WORLD 1990 Non-durables 


Equipment 
Consumer durables 


Item 


Total 
Agriculture 
Raw materials 
Energy 
Intermediate products 
Non-durables 
Equipment 
Consumer durables 


IMPORTS FROM SOUTH 1990 


Item | change 


Total 
Agriculture 
Raw materials 
Energy 
Intermediate products 
Non-durables 
Equipment 
Consumer durables 


Percentage m illic if Of 


Note: ISSC: intensified South-South co-operation. 


oil refining. These adjustments are, however, 
minor, and the structural change in the manufac- 
turing sector does not require extensive investment 
reallocations. 

In order to maintain the economic expansion en- 
visaged, Latin America requires a $53,060 million 
increase in investment. This is equivalent to 
28.7 per cent of the expected increase in GDP. 
Assuming newly incurred trade deficits of 
$10,283 million to be externally financed, 
$42,777 million has to be raised from domestic 
savings. 


2. Tropical Africa 


Under the intensified South-South co-operation 
scenario, Tropical Africa receives additional co- 
operation from its Southern trading partners, who 
absorb 80 per cent of the $10.4 billion increase 
it hemexpPOLrismol sihemrecion, (Seemtable: 3:12). 
Agricultural products and crude oil remain the 
main items exported to the South but the manufac- 
turing sector receives a boost in the form of a 
sixfold increase in export demand originating in 
the South. 

The $10.4 billion increase in exports generates 
$49.3 billion in GDP. Compared with the cases in 
Latin America and East Asia, the so-called income 
multiplier of export is much smaller in Tropical 
Africa because of weaker intersectoral linkages 
between the production sectors of the economy. 

Traditionally, the agricultural sector predomi- 
nates the regional production structure, having 
contributed 31 per cent of GDP in 1979 compared 
with the 8 per cent contribution of the manufac- 
turing sector. Despite the new external stimulus 
embodied in the Southern co-operation scheme, no 
drastic transformation of the production structure 
is expected. The GDP share of agriculture increases 
to 33 per cent, while the manufacturing sector share 
improves by a fraction (from 8.2 per cent in 1979 to 
8.8 per cent in 1990). 

The manufacturing sector as a _ whole still 
registers 36 per cent expansion. Given the insig- 
nificant starting base, capital goods which records 
the fastest growth rate yet remains relatively 
unimportant. 

The light industries group, which overtook the 
agro-food industries as the largest industrial sector 
in 1979, contributes 33 per cent of total regional 
manufacturing output measured by net value 
added. While the agro-food and basic products 
industry groups expand more or less at the same 
rapid pace as the entire manufacturing sector, the 
oil refining sector alone lags behind, with only a 
19 per cent increase. 

The role of the service sector remains practically 
unchanged (40 per cent of GDP in 1979 compared 
with 39.3 per cent in 1990). The extractive industry 
sector, however, declines in relative importance, its 
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share of GDP dropping from 12.9 per cent in 1979 
to 10.4 per cent in 1990. 

To sum up, Tropical Africa receives a strong 
incentive to initiate the industrialization process 
from the intensified South-South co-operation 
scheme. Realistically, however, Tropical Africa can 
pay for imports mainly through exports of 
agricultural products and _ energy. Efforts to 
improve the productivity in the agricultural sector 
to meet both domestic and external demands is 
therefore of primary importance. 

The total investment figure required for the net 
expansion in the economy is $13,527 million, of 
which $1,342 million is financed through trade 
deficits and the rest through domestic savings. 
Considering the low level of per capita income 
prevailing in the region, a savings ratio of 24.7 per 
cent on incremental GDP imposes a_ serious 
burden. Continuous external financial assistance to 
the region is therefore essential. 


3. Indian Subcontinent 


Under the intensified South-South co-operation 
scenario, the Indian Subcontinent is expected to 
increase its exports by 33.8 per cent, the largest 
percentage increase among all regions of the South 
(see table 3.13). Traditionally, however, the Indian 
Subcontinent has had the most insulated economy. 
It exported only 9.8 per cent of GDP and imported 
a sum equivalent to 9.0 per cent of GDP in 1979. 
The corresponding figures for the South as a whole, 
including the Indian Subcontinent, were 26.1 per 
cent and 25.5 per cent, respectively. The Indian 
Subcontinent therefore has to become more 
externally oriented because of its new com- 
mitments to South-South co-operation. In fact it is 
the only region which might have to divert trade to 
fulfil import orders from its partners in the South. 

Given the insulated nature of the economy, all 
economic subsectors have in the past managed to 
forge strong links of interdependence. This causes 
any external stimulus to spread evenly and bring 
about a balanced growth of the economy. Such a 
ripple effect makes the new externally oriented 
policy both challenging and rewarding. Under the 
ISSC scenario and despite the new export profile, 
with its strong emphasis on manufactured 
products, all economic subsectors expand, bringing 
substantial gains in GDP to the Indian Sub- 
continent. A $5,866 million increase in exports 
results in $79,597 million in GDP, a ratio of almost 
one to fourteen. 

The agricultural sector expands by 47 per cent 
and marginally improves on its traditional share of 
36-37 per cent of GDP. The service sector slightly 
loses in its relative importance to the economy, but 
nonetheless expands by 44 per cent. The mining 
sector, from the smallest starting base, records the 
fastest growth rate. The manufacturing sector, 


Table 3.12. Tropical Africa: impact of ISSC on the production and trade structure, 1990 
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Table 3.13. Indian Subcontinent: impact of ISSC on the production and trade structure, 1990 
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while recording the second highest growth rate, 
remains less than half the size of the agricultural 
sector. 

Within the manufacturing sector proper, both the 
light industries and basic products industries retain 
their positions as the largest manufacturing sectors. 
However, again because of the close interlinkages 
developed in the past, every industrial sector 
expands more or less proportionately. 

For the economy as a whole, a sum of 
$19,823 million in additional investment is required 
to finance the expansion, of which $4,492 million is 
financed through trade deficits and the rest is 
derived from domestic savings accruable from 
expanding national income. 


4. Near East: North Africa and West Asia 


Under the intensified South-South co-operation 
scenario, North Africa and West Asia are expected 
to increase their imports from their partners in the 
South by 104 per cent, while increasing their 
exports to them by 49 per cent (see table 3.14). 
Although energy remains the major export item, 
manufactures exports, especially at the intra- 
regional level, increase rapidly because of the new 
reciprocal trade relationships with partners in the 
South. 

Given the disproportionate weight of the oil- 
producing sector, the overall impact of increased 
export at the level of income is much smaller for 
this region than in the case of the Indian Sub- 
continent, for example. Total increase in exports 
($28,517 million) brings $65,632 million in 
additional GDP, a multiple of 2.3. 

The mining sector, inclusive of crude oil, 
expands by 16 per cent and is responsible for 
33 per cent of GDP. The service sector, which had 
a 35.8 per cent share of GDP in 1979, registers the 
smallest growth rate, reflecting the fact that the 
region already derives more than a half of non- 
oil-based national income from this sector. 

The region imports $24,664 million worth of 
agricultural products a 36 per cent increase, while 
exporting $8,342 million worth of the same 
products mainly through inter-regional trade. 
Production constraints, however, do not permit the 
agricultural sector to expand by more than 20 per 
cent in a short span of time. 

The manufacturing sector expands by 20 per 
cent, led by basic product industries and light 
industry groups. The domestic capital goods sector 
expands by 23 per cent, but the traditional reliance 
of the region on imported capital goods will not be 
reduced significantly. The capital goods (equip- 
ment and consumer durables) imports increase 
from $51,118 million in 1979 to $61,836 million in 
1990, which compares with the $7,468 million in 
manufacturing value added of the domestic capital 
goods sector envisaged for 1990. 

Projection of future oil “export revenue for the 


region is extremely difficult. The 15 per cent 
increase expected under the ISSC scenario is based, 
among other things, on the assumption that the 
current price of $29 per barrel applied by the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
will be maintained. Any future oil price change 
would therefore alter our trade estimates for the 
region. The total trade surplus of the region was 
$61,860 million in 1979 and _ increases to 
$62,383 million by 1990 under the scenario 
considered. The total additional domestic in- 
vestment required to finance the new expansion in 
the economy amounts to $16,455 million, or 25 per 
cent of the net increase in GDP. 


5. East Asia 


A major characteristic of this region is its 
openness to the world economy. In 1979 it 
exported a sum equivalent to 42.3 per cent of its 
GDP and imported more than the equivalent 
amount (42.8 per cent of GDP) from the rest of the 
world. It is typical of this region to import inter- 
mediate and semi-finished products and re-export 
them after further processing. Under the intensified 
South-South co-operation scenario, this region 
again plays the role of supplier of finished 
products, but with a strong emphasis on the 
requirements of trading partners in the South. 

Under the ‘chosen’ “scenario: (see: table 3:15); 
exports to the South, led by manfucturing products, 
increase by 104 per cent. Exports of consumer 
durables to the South triple and those of equipment 
increase by 165 per cent, making the region one of 
the largest capital goods suppliers to the South. 

The $28,074 million increase in exports brings 
a $49,763 increase in GDP, a ratio of only | to 1.8. 
This low export multiplier effect on income reflects 
the fact that the region is already export-oriented 
and can therefore undertake the new challenge 
without undergoing any drastic structural changes. 
Thus, except for the agricultural sector, which has 
been steadily losing its relative importance to the 
economy in the past, all economic subsectors 
respond more or less proportionately to the new 
external stimuli. The construction sector, however, 
outpaces others, reflecting the accelerated level of 
investment activities required to carry out the 
economic expansion. 

The manufacturing sector as a whole expands by 
26 per cent and slightly improves its 21 per cent 
share of GDP. Light industries expand by 26.7 per 
cent and remain the largest manufacturing sector. 
Basic products industries expand fast to provide 
the intermediate products required by the light 
industries and the capital goods sector. 

The region is expected to experience a deficit in 
merchandise trade, the annual deficit of which 
might reach $9,564 million or 3.6 per cent of GDP. 
The total investment figure required to finance the 
additional economic activities is $14,669 million, or 
approximately 29.5 per cent of additional GDP. 
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Table 3.14. North Africa and West Asia: impact of ISSC on the production and trade structure, 1990 
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Note: ISSC: intensified South-South co-operation. 
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Table 3.15. East Asia and Oceania: impact of ISSC on the production and trade structure, 1990 
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6. Impact of South-South co-operation 
on the North 


Under the intensified South-South co-operation 
scenario, the increased level of South-South trade 
stimulates a growth in GDP of 26.4 per cent in the 
South and 5.8 per cent in the North. This requires 
an increase in the output of manufacturing industry 
of 31 per cent in the South and 5.6 per cent in the 
North. Capital goods account for the largest 
increase, 34 per cent, in industrial output in the 
South, and the agro-food industries the smallest, 
26 per cent (see table 3.16). 

The South’s total imports of manufactured goods 
increase from $288 billion to $390 billion at 1979 
prices, or by 35 per cent, compared with the 
increase in GDP of 26 per cent.* About one half of 
the increase in the South’s imports between 1979 
and 1990 would be supplied by imports from the 
North. The 20 per cent increase in the South’s 
imports from the North (worth $47 billion at 1979 
prices) would benefit the North’s industries, mainly 
those exporting capital goods and intermediate 
goods such as chemicals. Viewed in this context, 
intensive South-South co-operation is not only in 
the South’s interest, but in the North’s as well. 

As a result of increased South-South co- 
operation, the North’s imports of manufactured 
goods from all sources would increase by 5.5 per 
cent, or a little less than the 5.8 per cent increase in 


* This large increase reflects the higher volume of imports 
required to increase production of the range of goods exchanged 
in South-South trade rather than for the range of goods 
exchanged in South-North trade. 


Table 3.16. Impact of increased South-South co-opera- 
tion on industrial output in the South and the North 
SS 


Percentage change in 
industrial output, 1979-1990 


Item South North 
Agro-food industries 26.4 ‘a\) 
Energy industries 20.0 3.6 
Light industries 32.6 5.8) 
Basic products 33:5 4.8 
Capital goods 34.3 6.6 
Total manufacturing 31:3 5.6 


gross domestic product of the North. While the 
South’s total exports to the North would increase 
by 6.6 per cent, the South’s exports of manu- 
factured goods to the North would no longer 
increase, and the South’s share of total 
manufactured goods imports of the North would 
decline from 11.1 per cent in 1979 to 10.7 per cent 
in 1990. 

Thus, increased South-South trade would result 
in an increase in imports of manufactured goods 
from the North that is not matched by increased 
manufactured goods exports to the North. This is 
precisely what is required for both the South and 
the North in the current global economic context. 
The South requires, until it can complete its indus- 
trialization process, more manufactured goods, 
especially capital goods, than it can possibly 
produce for some considerable time. The North, 
given the current depressed state of its domestic 
economies, should therefore see the advantage of 
rendering a helping hand. 


Appendix I 


IMPACT OF MODERATE AND INTENSIFIED SOUTH-SOUTH CO-OPERATION 


Table 3.17. Composition of trade in 1990 under the two co-operation scenarios 
(Billions of 1979 dollars) 
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Indian Subcontinent 

Total trade 

Base year 19.7 13.6 6.1 0.7 5.4 17.4 10.6 6a 0.7 6.1 

Moderate 22.8 14.7 8.1 0.9 U2 19.1 10:5 8.6 0.9 NC 

Intensified 30.1 Wen We 1.4 10.9 Powe om 13.5 1.4 121 
Agricultural products 
Base year oe) 2.0 1.8 0.4 tal 8t5 4.2 4.3 0.4 3.9 
Moderate 3.9 22 ile 0.5 V2 8h 4.1 5.4 0.5 5.0 
Intensified 5.0 2.6 2.4 0.6 1.8 10.5 3.9 6.6 0.6 6.1 
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Imports Exports 
From the South To the South 
From all From the Intra- 2 
i 1 tra Inter To all To th = i 
em regions North Total regional regional regions North Total Tee ies 
Raw materials 
Hee year 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.0 (Om 0.9 0.8 0.1 0.0 On 
: oderate 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.0 0.2 0.9 0.8 0.2 0.0 0.2 
ntensified 0.6 0.3 0.4 0.0 0.3 L2 0.8 0.4 0.0 0.4 
Energy 
Base year Gr2 0.7 25 0.0 I) 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Moderate 3.4 0.7 ff 0.0 2.7 0.2 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Intensified 5.0 1.0 3.9 0.0 3.9 0.2 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Intermediate products 
Base year HS) 4.3 2 (Om Wel 4.3 3.2 12 0.1 1.0 
Moderate 6.8 46 2.2 0.2 2.0 Aw, Ore 1S 0.2 ise 
Intensified 8.8 BNO oe 0.4 2.8 6.2 2.8 Se! 0.4 2.9 
Consumer non-durables 
Base year 0.5 0.4 0.1 0.0 0.1 2 10 0.2 0.0 0.2 
Moderate 0.6 0.4 0.2 0.0 0.2 2 1.0 0.2 0.0 0.2 
Intensified 0.7 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.2 lei 1.0 0.7 0.1 OL7 
Equipment 
Base year 5.4 5.0 0.4 0.1 0.3 10 0.4 0.5 0.1 0.4 
Moderate Gal 5s 0.7 0.2 0.5 dell 0.4 “Of 0.2 OS 
Intensified 7.6 6.4 ee 0.3 0.9 1.4 0.3 tel Ors 0.8 
Consumer durables 
Base year nes! alfa Or2 0.0 Or? 3 0.9 0.4 0.0 0.4 
Moderate we We 0.4 0.0 0.4 nS 0.9 0.6 0.0 0.6 
Intensified 2.4 ie’ 0.9 0.0 0.8 2 0.8 leo 0.0 0.3 
East Asia 

Total trade 

Base year 91.7 59.6 32.1 ioe WO 90.6 "65.8 24.8 15.0 9.7 

Moderate 106.4 66.4 39.9 19.9 20.0 103.2 66.4 36.8 19.9 16.8 

Intensified 128.2 73.8 54.3 27.4 26.9 118.6 68.2 50.5 27.4 23.0 
Agricultural products 
Base year 12.9 Mee: 5.8 30 2.8 16.9 11.9 4.9 3.0 2.0 
Moderate Weal 7.8 ae Se) 4.0 18.2 128 5.9 3.8 27 
Intensified 19.0 8.6 10.4 4.5 5{8) 20.8 125 8.2 45 SRA 
Raw materials 
Base year 1.4 ie) 0.4 0.2 0.2 Z| 1.8 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Moderate ie cleat 0.5 0.2 0.4 Pe 1 0.3 0.2 0.2 
Intensified Pie ec) 1.0 0.3 0.7 25 2.0 0.5 OS 0.2 
Energy 
Base year 12.1 0.9 14.2 Seif 10.6 18.9 14.4 4.5 3a 0.9 
Moderate 16.3 1.0 16se! 4.0 Hale 20.4 15.4 ‘5.0 4.0 1.0 
Intensified 19.1 lee Wee al 12.8 PP 16.8 6.4 Sal 1.8) 
Intermediate products 
Base year PERS Nee! 6.4 4.3 2 19.0 11.4 V2 4.3 3.0 
Moderate 21.9 19.2 8.7 6.0 PAT 22S illite Tie 6.0 5a 
Intensified S165) 21.1 12.4 7.9 4.6 25.5 10.9 14.6 7.9 6.7 
Consumer non-durables 
Base year eal ile 0.9 0.5 0.4 alas 10.3 Le O15 1.0 
Moderate 3.0 1.9 ile 0.6 0.5 12.9 10.5 2.4 0.6 1.8 
Intensified Sil 2.) 1.6 0.8 0.8 14.0 11 3.0 0.8 22 


Table 3.17 (continued) 


Imports Exports 
From the South To the South 
= Inter- 
F th Intra- Inter- To all To the Intra t 

Item ACN ‘North Total regional regional regions North Total regional regional 
Equipment 
Base year 27.6 24.6 3.0 29) 0.5 10.7 (3). if 4.0 2.5) eo) 
Moderate Siete) 27.4 4.3 3.7 0.6 1229 6.4 6.5 3.7 2.8 
Intensified St 30.6 Tho 6.1 1.0 16.3 ‘Sy. 6 10.6 6.1 4.5 
Consumer durables 
Base year 8.3 6.8 1.4 1.0 0.4 WIZ 8.9 2.9 1.0 eo 
Moderate 10.6 79 Zi 2ail 0.5 14.2 8.8 29) al 33 
Intensified 13.0 9.0 4.0 2.8 lee 16.4 973 Weal 2.8 4.3 


nn ee LEU EEEEEEEEEEEEaEE a 


Note: Base year = 1979. Totals of intra- and inter-regional trade values may not add precisely because of rounding. 


Appendix II 


PROSPECTS FOR INCREASED CAPITAL GOODS EXPORTS BY THE SOUTH 


The dramatic gains in intra-South exports have been 
noted. It is in the capital goods sector that the most 
marked increase occurs. This is also the commodity 
group where doubts may be voiced about the capacity of 
the South to increase its export share to the desired level. 
It is worth examining this question in some detail both 
for its own sake and also as a check on the overall 
projections.* 

The critics of capital goods industries of the South 
have argued as follows: 


(a) The South is inefficient as a capital goods 
producer since it lacks the appropriate inputs; 


(b) The market for capital goods of the South is small 
and therefore many plants are underutilized with 
products incurring high costs due to the short production 
runs; 


(c) Capital goods industries of the South are under- 
financed and cannot offer suppliers credit as their 
competitors in the North can; 


(d) Producers of the South do not offer service, repair 
and maintenance facilities and spare parts which are 
necessary to break into the capital goods markets and 
maintain a foothold in them; 

(e) Producers of the South lack the experience 
necessary to develop the capital goods industry; 

(f) Factor markets in the South are not sufficiently 
competitive and their research and development 
activities are too small to enable producers of the South 
to maintain or increase their competitiveness. 

Each of these points of criticism shall be taken up in 
turn. First, in view of the growing diversity in resource 
endowments among developing countries, demand 
constraints on their exports to the North and the 
dynamic efficiency  (learning-by-doing) benefits 
associated with skill-intensive activities, the relevance 
and validity of criticism (a) may be challenged just as it 


*For more detailed consideration of South-South co- 
operation possibilities in capital goods, see [3], [6] and [7]. 
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was earlier in the context of South-South co-operation. It 
should also be pointed out that in most of the instances 
in which inefficiency has been alleged to exist among 
producers of the South, the sources of inefficiency would 
seem to be rather specific, technical and correctable 
factors, such as poor plant layout and poor management. 
They do not seem to be due to more fundamental and 
less correctable factors such as inappropriate factor 
endowments. Second, while the underutilization of 
capital is a perennial problem in the industry, it is so not 
only in developing countries but also in the advanced 
industrialized countries. Short production runs, 
moreover, combined with shiftovers to multiple product 
lines constitute an important, though admittedly not 
costless, means of attaining a fuller utilization of 
capacity than would otherwise be the case. 

With respect to the lack of experience referred to in (e) 
above, it should be pointed out that the rapid growth of 
the industry, especially in East Asia and Latin America, 
has considerably undermined the strength of this 
criticism in many product lines of capital goods.** 
Developing countries can often greatly reduce the 
knowledge and experience requirements by beginning 
with the production of early-vintage, less-sophisticated 
capital goods for which the technology is easy to acquire 
and possibly more appropriate for use in developing 
countries, where production is on a smaller scale and 
labour is cheaper. Finally, criticisms (c), (d) and (f) do 
indeed identify important, though not insurmountable, 
obstacles to the development of capital goods industries 
of the South. The need to finance capital goods sales, to 
service the goods once they are sold and in use, and to 
provide competitive environments so as to foster 
continued innovation may be considered important pre- 
requisites for success in the industry. 

Thus, some of the criticisms of expanded capital goods 
production in developing countries may be dismissed. 
Others are indeed valid and help to identify obstacles to 


** See chapter X of [8]. 


successful development of the industry. Even in such 
cases, however, the obstacles are not insurmountable. 
They rather highlight the conditions that would have to 
be satisfied in order to achieve success. These 
requirements include the following: the need to finance 
sales so as to compete with the products of capital goods 
producers of the North whose sales are almost always 
financed on generous terms; the need to set up service 
centres for maintenance, provision of spare parts and 
otherwise servicing customers; and the creation 
of competitive conditions so as to encourage continuous 
adaptation to changing conditions in the industry, 
innovations etc. 

For the most part, modern forms of South-South 
co-operation would seem to be the best means of 
removing or mitigating these obstacles. In particular, 


enterprise-to-enterprise co-operation [2, 3], as in multi- 
national joint ventures or long-term technical marketing 
contractual arrangements, would seem ideally suited to 
the task. The equity joint venture form would facilitate 
factor mobility, increase the incentives for technological 
transfer, avoid externalities, and make it possible to 
establish share enterprises complete with suppliers’ credit 
and service centres. Competition among a few large 
companies of the South and some degree of openness to 
Northern competition could be assured to provide a 
sufficiently competitive environment. Without 
South-South co-operation, however, it would be difficult 
to overcome all the obstacles simultaneously. Beyond 
this, it will also be essential to provide adequate 
incentives for enterprises to engage in South-South 
co-operation in capital goods. 


Table 3.18. Value added of capital goods by region, 1963-1979 


(Millions of 1975 dollars) 
ee ee ee ee eee 


Professional Other 
Non-electrical Electrical Transport and scientific capital 
machinery machinery equipment equipment goods 
Region Year (ISIC 382) (ISIC 383) (ISIC 384) (ISIC 385) (ISIC 390) Total 
Latin America 1963 1 201 1397. 2 266 138 326 3} SY7/ 
1967 1 989 2 225 3 344 183 472 8 213 
1970 2 532 3 186 4 847 248 561 Tl Sis 
1975 5 604 4 466 7 941 435 847 19 294 
1977 6 813 5 073 7 788 484 964 223 
1979 7 081 5 889 8 979 560 1 088 23 596 
Tropical Africa 1963 32 50 107 1 36 227 
1967 46 ail V7. 2 58 293 
1970 58 107 159 2 ata 403 
1975 82 132 236 3 126 578 
1977 70 140 448 3 106 767 
1979 71 178 578 3 110 940 
-Near East 1963 127 94 97 3 20 342 
1967 128 223 184 4 47 586 
1970 176 303 310 5 56 850 
1975 569 802 886 10 100 2 366 
1977 769 945 992 2 123 2 841 
1979 851 952 731 2 135 2 681 
i i 1963 320 260 137 56 660 2 032 
PuuaNtE ya EN He? 554 397 670 74 860 2 556 
1970 726 597 640 94 SD 2 632 
1975 905 767 695 13 668 3 109 
1977 NOS 904 811 82 813 3 625 
1979 1 162 1010 828 101 1 074 4175 
i 1963 92 164 298 26 156 735 
phase 1967 138 248 329 40 198 951 
1970 169 453 427 56 194 1 299 
1975 396 1 086 938 153 291 2 865 
1977 485 1 830 1195 242 412 4165 
1979 676 2518 1574 274 398 5 441 
i 1963 WA 1 964 3 505 225 1198 8 664 
beestnines 1967 2 855 3 163 4644 302 1 635 12 599 
1970 3 663 4 646 6 383 406 1 463 16 560 
1975 556 7 254 10 696 674 2 032 28 211 
1977 9 153 8 893 it Bs 822 2418 32 521 
1979 9 840 10 548 12 691 950 2 805 36 834 
TAS ENT 49 740 74 680 17 341 14 829 231 907 
tas oe 100 564 69 736 96 039 24 736 18 821 309 895 
1970 124 407 92 151 112 676 31 784 22 095 383 113 
1975 154 816 118 931 142 390 45 444 28 283 489 863 
1977 173 836 142 553 165 282 54 424 33 395 569 490 
1979 195 620 163 591 179 828 62 514 36 975 638 528 


Source: UNIDO data base; information supplied by the Statistical Office of the United Nations with estimates by the UNIDO secretariat. 
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Table 3.19. Exports of capital good 


(Millions of dollars in cu 


Brazil Colombia Hong Kong 
Export value Share of South Export value Share of South Export value Share of Sa 

Pie Branch 1975 1978 1975 1978 1975 1978 1975 1978 1975 1978 1975 198 
; a intenass peep 896.2 1939.3 (2 feXsh.// CA (6a).5) 86.6 84.8 672.1 1330:2 ie9 1 
71 Total non-electrical machinery 425.8 845.5 SEC) SY. 18:5 933.5 93.5 94.0 98.2 292.2 26.3 | 
72 Electrical machinery Wis 46:5 47.6 33.3 Oe Wil 97:0 9171 562.2 1026.4 15.5 
73 Transport equipment 298.6 747.4 S2Io ian GA Zia 57.7 65.4 Wake 11.4 59.0 
711.4 Aircraft engines 18.2 WHE 24.7 23.6 — 0.1 = == = = = 
711.5 Other internal combustion 

engines 91.1 219.3 23.9 14.6 Oxfeume 2 100.0 100.0 = 8.9 — 7 
ale Agricultural machinery 83.2 98.4 97.07 719 i Po Kcy Cs 93.3 100.0 = = = 
714 Office machinery 109.3. 129.2 45.7 50.0 ae lee 100.0 100.0 HOLS Zoe Sul 
TVS Metal-working machinery 15.4 Pails) 96.1 85.4 145) a8) 100.0 100.0 3.3 4.4 970 9 
717 ~—«* Textile and leather machinery 23.0 35.3 67.8 65.4 oe 2a 1@0.0 . S26 6.7 6.8 ce) 
718 Special industrial machinery 46.8 85.7 88.7 95.1 14 39 64.3 92.3 0.9 1.3 77.8 8 
719 Other special machinery Be WAS 83.4 78.5 Cys) 1fs0) 94.7 92.0 16.5 33.8 62.4 4 
722 Electrical power machinery 34.0 48.1 78.2 63.4 17 44 100.0 95.5 6.6 38.6 20:0 ee 
723 Equipment for distributing 

electricity 5.2 7.4 57.7 14:3 elt ke 100.0 78.1 dere 4.7 82.4 9 
724 ~~ Telecommunications 

apparatus Gs sh -S PA S483 Obes Oat 100.0 100.0 299.5 552.0 V7. ats 
725 Domestic electrical equipment 14.3 22.8 Se Sle) 2.2 2.4 100.0 100.0 56.6 166.8 23.7 2 
726 Medical apparatus 0.2 0.5 100.0 100.0 — — — = — — a5 
729 Electrical machinery, other 54.5 136.0 45.5 26.8 WW 9 ales 91.7 100.0 197.8 264.3 99 2: 
731 Railway vehicles Sf Zane 96.5 86.5 _— — a — — = _ 
732 Road motor vehicles ME Soi1.6 82.9 789 5.6 14.5 48.2 57.2 0.3 O2 0.0 t 
733 Road vehicles other than motor 6.6 19:9 Somes O13 75520 100.0 100.0 0.8 1.4 0:05 2 
734 ~~ Aircraft 10.3 35.9 75.7 49.3 OS} AES! 100:0 23.1 — — — 
735 Ships and boats 3.9 114.8 71.8 72.4 OE Oy 100.0 100.0 10.5 10.0 65.7 


Source: United Nations Bulletin of Statistics on World Trade in Engineering Products (United Nations publication) (issues for 1975, 1976, 1978 and 19° 


Note: All values free on board. 
4Data pertain to 1974. 


Historical experience has demonstrated the ability of 
the South to expand the production of capital goods. The 
rate of growth of real value added in the capital goods 
industry of the South as a whole was 8.9 per cent per 
annum during 1963-1979. The rates of growth were 11.0 
per cent per annum in the non-electrical machinery 
sector and 10.3 per cent per annum in the electrical 
machinery sector. These growth rates are far in excess of 
those of both the North and the world. Above-average 
growth rates have also been observed in each of the three 
most relevant and important categories, that is, non- 
electrical machinery, electrical machinery and transport 
equipment in the Latin America, North Africa—Middle 
East, and East Asia regions. 
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East Asia has also enjoyed rapid growth in profes- 


sional and scientific goods, and the North Africa—Middle 
East region has had above-average growth in the 
relatively heterogeneous group of other capital goods. 
The failure of North Africa and the Middle East to 
perform above average in the other subsectors of capital 
goods may be explained by particular political diffi- 
culties in the region in recent years. 

The export performance of developing countries in 
capital goods has been impressive although more than 
85 per cent of the exports of capital goods by the South is 
provided by 10 developing countries. The capital goods 
exports to the South of some Latin American and South 
Asian countries, such as Brazil, Colombia and India, has 


cted developing countries and areas 


2S, Or percentage) 


a a 


India Mexico Republic of Korea Singapore 

port value Share of South Export value Share of South Export value Share of South Export value Share of South 
1978 1975 1978 19754 1978 19754 1978 1975 1978 1975 1978 1975 1978 1975 1978 

oe 458.2 76.3 1.5 285.4 Gillie Sore 32.0 700.7 2 570.0 24.0 31.0 1 220 PSG). 7 44.8 44.2 
1 195.4 Clee. 76.6 109.0 242.3 43.7 31.6 Asks) 2OIRS low 36.5 375.0 $72.9 Dik 60.5 
B 108.7 66.4 67.3 43.8 87.1 57.8 69.6 440.9 1 247.6 WS 18.5 620.4 1 568.4 Si). 32.3 
3} 154.0 82.6 85.8 132.6 130.2 16.5 20.6 183.6 Wale Som 44.0 224.6 378.4 99.3 68.7 
= 0.3 = Sie}.8) — 0.2 3.4 50.0 14.7 33.3 28.5 3.6 13.0 
9 43.0 41.3 62.1 32.7 1K} 30.3 20.7 2.0 7.4 80.0 68.9 20.0 50.2 84.0 W 
8 5.8 94.7 87.9 2.8 6.1 42.9 67.2 0.8 2:3) 125 60.9 4.2 4.3 90.5 SOL 
2 Wee) 29.0 68.4 TEE 30.8 82.2 81.2 44.1 69.6 1.6 7% 87.5 82.7 15.4 16.3 
4 16.3 38.1 53.4 = Well = 81.8 0.9 3.9 (IOP 43.6 6.9 20.1 71 42.8 
6 es} 94.9 83.7 3.8 2.7 63.2 51.9 10.5 26.9 16.2 39.8 8.1 13.4 92.6 85.8 
9 22.5 98.0 94.7 2.3 10.1 52.2 41.6 Shi 24.9 73.0 89.6 96.4 ale 64.4 86.2 
4 66.6 77.8 UST 47.7 61.3 38.4 28.2 13.8 49.3 24.6 54.2 Wsr2 246.0 69.1 63.9 
8 39.1 90.9 94.4 10.7 13.4 DS\ ee 64.9 40.4 80.8 1229 PLO) 54.1 115.4 36.6 36.9 
1 21.2 28.9 44.8 ont om 76.5 36:1 16.9 45.8 81.7 Chr By igen 92.2 90.1 
ik 18) 70.1 43.0 18.8 510) 68.1 46.0 138.0 611.5 5.6 10.5 168.8 468.1 alent 28.9 
8 11.4 oie 86.0 1.0 al 90.0 49.0 3.2 21.8 0.0 SES 14.7 50.9 46.9 44.2 
5 0.4 60.0 520 = 0.1 = 0.0 Or Vel 0.0 0.0 2.8 2.8 Vell 28.6 
9 28.7 45.0 44.9 8.3 53.8 59.0 ile 242.2 486.6 11.6 AOL 374.8 920.1 42.3 35.4 
8 5.2 SES! 90.4 0.3 11.4 0.0 0.9 PA0)-8) 89.9 Ve2 Wale 0.3 0.5 100.0 80.0 
3 100.8 88.1 92.2 toed 256.2 Wee 20.4 3.4 79.4 44.1 KS 80.4 145.3 94.4 92.6 
7 STE 93.6 86.2 1.8 De 5.6 SieHS: UTE 18.3 6.5 6.0 3.0 8.6 56.7 45.3 
1 0.1 0.0 0.0 WAS HS We 6.7 14.3 USES) 0.7 Pi 10.7 42.9 76.6 56.6 
foe 1 OF2 96.3 18.6 2.5 47 64.0 100.0 137.8 800.2 69.9 Syl 130.2 181.0 36.2 NZ 


often exceeded 60 per cent of their total exports of such 
goods. The other and more recent pattern is that 
displayed primarily by East Asian producers, such as 
Hong Kong, the Republic of Korea and Singapore, and 


also to a lesser extent by Mexico, which generally direct 


well over half of their exports to the North. In the latter 
case, sub-contracting often co-ordinated by transnational 
corporations, plays an important role in such exports. 
The degree of specialization of individual countries in 
different product lines and market segments is, 
moreover, sufficiently great to enable the share of 
exports directed to the South by any given Southern 
exporter to vary considerably from one type of capital 
goods to another. 


The pattern for the more dynamic capital goods 
subsectors is of great interest. For example, even between 
1975 and 1978 the export values (in current prices) of 
engines virtually tripled and those of agricultural 
machinery doubled in all countries, except India and 
Singapore. Other categories with particularly impressive 
export performances were special industrial machinery, 
other special machinery, electric power machinery, tele- 
communications, other electrical machinery, road motor 
vehicles, and ships and boats. The experience of the 
recent past therefore suggests that, with the exception of 
high technology varieties, the South can indeed expand 
the production and export of capital goods for greater 
South-South co-operation. 
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IV. Potential for increased South-South co-operation 
in 27 major industrial branches 


In chapter III the potential for increasing 
South-South trade in seven broad commodity 
groups was assessed. In the present chapter 
attention is focused on the potential for such co- 
operation at the branch level using the ISIC three- 
digit-level breakdown of industrial sectors into 
27 branches. Both the demand and supply side are 
considered. On the demand side consideration is 
given to the growth in the absolute level of imports 
of each region of the South between 1970 and 1979 
and to the growing share of these imports provided 
by Southern suppliers. On the supply side, infor- 
mation on the increased level of production in each 
region during the 1970s and, where available, a 
measure of the planned increase in production 
capacity during the 1980s are provided. 

In chapter III it was shown that the proportion 
“of the South’s total imports supplied by the South 
could rise from 25 per cent in 1979 to 34 per cent in 
1990 under the intensified South-South co- 
operation scenario without trade diversion. The 
1990 results reflect a judgement that South-South 
trade in manufactured goods should continue to 
grow in importance (an increase of 97 per cent 
versus a 38 per cent increase in total trade), and 
that there should be a greater increase in 
~ South-South trade in the equipment and consumer 
durables groups of products than in the inter- 
mediate products and consumer non-durables 
groups of products. The growing self-reliance of 
the South in each commodity group is shown in 
table 4.1. 

A breakdown of total trade into 27 industrial 
branches would have required a much larger 
computable economic model than our trade impact 
model. Hence the industry composition within a 
commodity group was calculated using a two-step 
procedure. First, the major changes in the structure 
of South-South trade in terms of seven 
commodities were projected by using the trade 
impact model. Second, taking these figures as an 
overall control, the relative share distribution 
among industrial branches within a commodity 
group was computed on the basis of the actual 
growth trends for these industrial branches 


Table 4.1. Growth of intra-South trade under ISSC 
scenario 
Share of South's total 
imports supplied by South 
(percentage) 

Commodity group 1979 1990 
Agricultural products 37.0 48.0 
Raw materials 33.6 54.3 
Energy 33.0 45.6 
Intermediate products - 19.4 3015 
Consumer non-durables 25.1 Som 
Equipment 0 13.7 
Consumer durables 15.4 Sile2 
Total imports 25.0 34.3 


observed during the 1970-1979 period. A summary 
of the results is given in figure 4.1. 

In presenting projections for each branch of 
industry, the level of market penetration is 
emphasized, rather than absolute figures for trade 
volume. As explained in chapter III, the use of 
absolute trade volume figures embodied in our 
1990 scenarios captures only the potentials solely 
attributable to increased South-South co-operation. 
They do not aim at providing estimates of the 
absolute level of South-South trade in 1990, since 
such an estimate must incorporate related 
assumptions about the pace of economic growth in 
the South and the North between 1979 and 1990. 


Projections and analysis of data 
1. Food-processing (ISIC 311) 


The food-processing industry contributed 
13.5 per cent of the South’s industrial output in 
1979, the largest contribution of any single branch 
among the 27 industrial branches (ISIC three-digit 
level). The South’s imports of processed food 
products were valued at $20 billion in 1979. They 
accounted for 7.2 per cent of the South’s total 
imports of manufactured goods in that year. 
Southern suppliers increased their share of the 
South’s total imports of processed food from 21 per 
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Output 
(Value added at 1976 prices) 


3 


Growth rate (%) 


a 


1986 1970 1975 1980 Year 1966 1970 1980 Year 


ISIC 311—Value added of food products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 

(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 
Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 9 995 14 744 4.4 
Tropical Africa 1 680 1 922 15 
Near East 2 099 3 329 Be 
Indian Subcontinent 1 782 2 258 2all 
East Asia 2021 4049 8.0 

Total South Tf SAS 26 303 4.6 

Total North 114 024 152 895 306 


ISIC 311—Imports and exports of processed food by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports — South's 

Total Total _ from the | _ share of 
; exports imports eer S Olt em Pee portsae 
BEDED —— (billions of dollars) ———————-___—_—_(percentage) 


Latin America res 4.02 
Tropical Africa onl 230) 
Near East ).91 7.83 
Indian Subcontinent 0.9} 1.88 
East Asia 5.9 4.16 


Total 24.94 20.22 


Latin America 
Tropical Africa 
Near East 
Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 

Total 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. num| 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 


cent in 1970 to 30 per cent in 1979. The 1990 
scenario suggests that with intensified South-South 
co-operation, the share could be increased to 39 per 
cent by 1990. The volume of South-South trade 
would then increase from $6 billion in 1979 to 
$11 billion in 1990 as a result of such co-operation. 

In the past, South-North trade has been far more 
important than South-South trade. Exports to the 
North totalled $19 billion in 1979 compared with 
$6 billion to the South. This picture will change if 
the potential for increased South-South trade is 
realized during the 1980s. 

Three regions within the South accounted for 
80 per cent of total imports by the South in 1979, 
namely, the Near East with imports of almost 
$8 billion, Latin America with imports of approxi- 
mately $4 billion and East Asia with imports of 
about $4 billion. During the 1970s, Southern 
suppliers increased their share of total imports of 
processed food in all regions except the Near East 
and Africa, where the South’s share of total imports 
declined. Between 1979 and 1990, Southern 
suppliers are expected to provide 22 per cent of the 
imports of Tropical Africa, up from a level of 
14 per cent in 1979, and substantially to increase 
their share of the imports of the Near East from a 
level of 21 per cent in 1979. In other regions, the 
share of Southern suppliers is already higher — 
30 per cent in Latin America, 41 per cent in the 
Indian Subcontinent and 52 per cent in East Asia 
— and only a small increase in market penetration is 
expected. 

The South has been a large net importer of meat, 
dairy products and cereals for many years. The 
value of its imports of the processed version of 
those products rose from $7.5 billion in 1979 to 
$10.5 billion in 1982 at current prices (see table 
4.2). The scope for increasing reliance on Southern 


supplies of these food products is limited because 
the South is a small exporter of processed meat, 
and because much of the imported supplies of 
processed milk and cereals enter as food aid from 
the North. This practice of relying on food aid has 
distorted consumer tastes towards imported types 
of cereals and processed milk and away from local 
sources of supply. However, a wide range of 
developing countries already export small 
quantities of meat, dairy products and cereal 
products (see table 4.3). 

The South’s exports of fish and processed fish 
exceed its imports. The largest exporters were 
Argentina, Brazil, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Mexico, the Republic of Korea and Thailand, each 
with exports exceeding $100 million in 1979. Hence 
there may be scope for increasing the already high 
share of imports of processed fish provided by 
Southern suppliers. 

The South’s exports of sugar exceed its imports, 
but the North has increased its production faster 
than its consumption in recent years and the 
surplus has been exported to the South. As a result, 
the world market price of sugar dropped by more 
than 50 per cent during the recession of 1980-1982. 
The South has the potential to increase sugar 
production and supply a higher share of its import 
requirements. But this goal is unlikely to be 
achieved so long as world sugar production and 
trade is distorted by bilateral agreements and 
subsidies on exports from certain countries in the 
North. 

The South is a large exporter of oils and fats and 
South-South trade in these products is already well 
developed. The largest purchasers and suppliers of 
vegetable oils and fats are listed in table 4.4. As 
demand in developing countries increases, 
South-South trade will increase, provided sufficient 


Table 4.2. South’s trade in different categories of processed food in 1979 and 1982 


(Billions of dollars) 


CC rr —>:COCO—@—s s s gagx—vx—XvXx—x—rrr————————————————————————————— 


Imports Exports Net trade Imports Exports Net trade 
ISIC Item 1979 1979 1979 1982 1982 1982 
311 Processed meat@ ilies az — 220) 2.0 (0.5) 
312 Dairy products 3.4 0.1 (3.3) 4.8 0.2 (4.6) 
313 Processed fruits and f 
vegetables? Sal 3.9 On 3.4 4.3 (0.9) 
314 Processed fish 3.4 3.0 (0.4) 3.8 3.8 — 
315 Oil and fats 5.2 4.7 (0.5) Hi 4.0 (1.2) 
316 Processed cereals 2.4 0.5 (1.9) 3.3 0.5 (2.8) 
318 Sugar 2.6 SE7/ 4.1 46 AO 2.4 
319 Cocoa, chocolate etc. 0.1 0.1 — 0.2 0.1 (0.1) 
320 Animal foodstuffs 0.6 23 ded 10) 2.8 1.8 
321 Other food products ee 0.5 (0.7) Uc 0.5 ( 


Total processed food Zou 


Source: UNIDO, based on United Nations International Trade Yearbooks and Trade Yearbooks of the 


United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 


Note: The total of imports and exports of processed food differ from the estimates made in the text 
because a different definition of processed food was used. Figures within parentheses represent a deficit. 


Totals may not add precisely because of rounding. 


4Processed meat estimated to include 50 per cent of SITC 011. 
Processed fruits and vegetables include 33.3 per cent of SITC 057. 
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processing capacity is established in the South. 
Since animal feedstuffs can be produced in the 
same manufacturing complex, reliance on supplies 
from the South can be increased in this group of 
products as well. 


Table 4.3. Southern exporters of meat, dairy and cereal 
products in 1979 


(Millions of dollars) 
oe i ee ee eee 


Meat Dairy Cereal 
products products products 
(SITC 011, (SITC 022- (SITC 046, 
Country or area 014) 025) 047, 04) 
Latin America 
Argentina 1 233 18 58 
Brazil 286 1 it 
Chile _ 2 s 
Colombia 27 — — 
Costa Rica 85 — — 
Guatemala 8 1 7 
Honduras 54 2 — 
Mexico 28 — 5 
Nicaragua 95 — 3 
Panama = — = 
Paraguay 1 = fal 
Uruguay Wa ¢) 12 
Asia 
India 33 — 16 
Hong Kong — 3 15 
Malaysia 47 8 8 
Philippines = 1 =a 
Singapore 20 22 65 
Thailand 27 5 22 
Turkey 11 a Ze 
Africa 
Ivory Coast = 1 aid 
Kenya 9 1 
Madagascar 16 = a 
Nigeria _ — 1 
Zimbabwe 65 4 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


Table 4.4. The South’s largest importers and exporters 
of vegetable oils? in 1979 


(Millions of dollars) 


South's largest 


South's largest 
exporters of 


importers of 


vegetable oils Imports vegetable oils Exports 
India TS) Malaysia 841 
Pakistan 293 Philippines 747 
Venezuela 157 Brazil 590 
Algeria LSE Argentina 385 
Nigeria 150 Indonesia 222 
Morocco 117 Senegal 1183 
Egypt 94 Tunisia 133 
Saudi Arabia 89 Ivory Coast 53 
Mexico 88 Papua New Guinea 45 
Bangladesh 65 Sri Lanka 33 


ee EE 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 

Note: Singapore, which re-exports most of its imports, is omitted. 
Countries whose exports are small relative to their imports are omitted: 
India, Nigeria. 

@Soft and non-soft vegetable oils (SITC 423 and 424) plus 
processed animal and vegetable oils and fats (SITC 431). 


2. Beverages (ISIC 313) 


The beverage industry contributed 3.5 per cent of 
the South’s industrial output in 1979. Imports of 
beverages were valued at $1.5 billion in 1979 and 
only 13 per cent of these imports originated within 
the South. By 1990 this proportion could be 
increased to 24 per cent. South-South trade might 
increase in value from $0.2 billion to $0.7 billion as 
a result of such co-operation. 

The South produces virtually all of _ its 
requirements of non-alcoholic beverages, with 
alcoholic beverages accounting for most of its 
beverage imports. A few developing countries 
already export wines and spirits on a small scale, 
namely Algeria, Argentina, Chile, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Jamaica and Tunisia. Their exports to the South 
could increase during the 1980s. 

Trade within regions is expected to play the most 
important role in expanding South-South trade 
during the 1980s. About 95 per cent of South-South 
trade in 1979 was trade within three regions, Latin 
America, the Near East and East Asia. There were 
small interregional flows in 1979 from the Near 
East to Tropical Africa and from East Asia to the 
Near East, and such trade flows could increase 
further by 1990. a. 


3. Tobacco products (ISIC 314) 


The tobacco products industry contributed 
2.6 per cent of the South’s industrial output in 1979. 
Imports of tobacco products were worth $1 billion 
in 1979. The share of imports supplied by the South 
declined during the 1970s from 13 per cent to 8 per 
cent in 1979, and could decrease to 6 per cent by 
1990. However, the trend could be reversed if 
special efforts are made. 

Increases in South-South trade may come from 
increased penetration of the Near East market, 
which accounted for 62 per cent of the tobacco 
products imported by the South in 1979, and in 
which the share of Southern suppliers was only 
5.7 per cent. Further growth in trade within the 
regions of East Asia and Latin America can also be 
expected. 

Most developing countries have a well-developed 
tobacco products industry which manufactures 
nearly all domestic requirements. Moreover, the 
South exported over $1 billion worth of unpro- 
cessed tobacco leaf in 1979. The main obstacle to 
be overcome in expanding South-South trade (and 
South-North trade) is consumer’s preference for 
tobacco products whose brand names have been 
established in the North. 


4. Textiles (ISIC 321) 


The textile industry contributed 10 per cent of the 
South’s industrial output in 1979, the second largest 
contribution (after processed food) of any single 
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ISIC 313—Value added of beverages in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 2 147 3 949 a0 
Tropical Africa 328 767 9.9 
Near East 348 778 9.3 
Indian Subcontinent © 119 178 4.6 
East Asia 344 1 082 13.6 

Total South 3 288 6 756 8.3 

Total North 23 790 33 082 Shh 


ISIC 313—Imports and exports of beverages by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 
~ (billions of dollars) ————— (percentage) 
; ce fa 5s ; 1979 - ~ as bo 
LatinAmerica 0.2 0.50 .07 13.27 
Tropical Africa ; 0.01 0.24 8.20 
Near East » aif ).16 0.46 12.10 
Indian Subcontinent | .00 0.01 33.33 
East Asia 0.10 0.38 toe 


Total ne 0.55 1.55 13.18 


Region 


ing LativAMen Cae Mtns) wn ieee @ O20 0.96 
| Tropical Africa oe eLOLOL hae 0.198" 
NearEast 0 08 ote 
omc teem ay > O00Tss 

0.59 


305" 


us cate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
rounding. | ; 


Output ‘Employmen 
(Value added oi 1976 prices) Seay rer 


Growth rate (%) 
Growth rate (%) 


1970 1976 1980 §6Year 1966 1980 Year 


ISIC 314—Value added of tobacco in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 . 


Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 1 025 1 444 3.9 
Tropical Africa 193 256 ore 
Near East 856 4) S49) 4.9 
Indian Subcontinent 682 970 4.0 
East Asia 589 1 085 a0) 
Total South 3348, S10 RAKE 
Total North 9 149 11514 2.6 


ISIC 314—Imports and exports of tobacco by the South in 1979 and 1990 ey 


Wieoie. eect South's 
Total Total a from ws Pee ushareone 
exports imports : ieee SOUTD en a SS 
Region - (billions of dollars) SSS J 


Latin America 
Tropical Africa 
Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 


Total 


Latin America 
Tropical Africa 
Near East 
Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 

Total 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of ae? es ingen 
may not add precisely because of rounding. ; 


Textiles 


Output Employment 
(Value added at 1976 prices) 


fo) 


Growth rate (%) 
Growth rate (%) 
a 


1975 | DE : 97 1980 Year 


ISIC 321—Value added of textiles in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 5 729 ened 3.4 
Tropical Africa 637 855 Shs) 
Near East 2 038 2 877 3.9 
Indian Subcontinent 2 564 2563 06 
East Asia : 1 222 SF es 11.4 

Total South 12 191 17 210 3.9 

Total North 60 538 76 862 2aih 


ISIC 321—Imports and exports of textiles by the South in 1979 and 1990 


5 Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
~ exports imports South imports 


Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


Latin America 1.38 1.88 0.55 29.33 
Tropical Africa ‘ 0.15 eon 0.59 39.15 
Near East LAT 4.35 1.23 28.34 
Indian Subcontinent 2.31 0.88 0.36 41.20 
East Asia 3.88 4.79 2.70 56.38 


Total 8.99 13.42 5.44 40.55 


Latin America 2.54 allel 0.57 
Tropical Africa 0.47 1.69 as 
Near East Ori 3.62 1.79 
Indian Subcontinent 2.44 1.85 0.34 
East Asia 5.05 3.84 3.09 


Total ; { 1.01 


33.50 
65.78 
49.41 
25.04 


“ 80.42 
12.20 6.89 56.51 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 


sector among the 27 industrial sectors. Although 
the South is widely believed to be a net exporter of 
textiles, in 1979 total imports were valued at 
$13 billion and exceeded total exports of $9 billion. 
In that year, approximately 41 per cent of the 
South’s total imports originated in the South, a 
share which could increase to at least 57 per cent by 
1990. The value of South-South trade would 
increase from $5 billion in 1979 to $7 billion in 
1990 as a result of such co-operation. 

The main justification for this assumption is a 
much higher penetration of Southern suppliers in 
the markets in the Near East and East Asia which 
accounted for 75 per cent of the South’s imports of 
textiles in 1979. The South is expected almost to 
double the level of its penetration of the Near East 
market from 28 per cent in 1979. East Asia, the 
Indian Subcontinent and the Near East would be 
the main suppliers to benefit. Southern penetration 
of the East Asia market is expected to increase to 
80 per cent from the level of 56 per cent in 1979, 
while continuing to import textiles from the North 
to be made up into clothing for re-export to the 
North. In Latin America a further increase in the 
South’s market penetration to 34 per cent in 1990 
from a level of 29 per cent in 1979 is expected. East 
Asia is expected to become a significant supplier by 
1990, but the main growth would be in trade within 
the region itself. In Tropical Africa, which 
imported textiles worth $1.5 billion in 1979, 
Southern suppliers are expected to increase their 
market share substantially from the level of 39 per 
cent in 1979 to 66 per cent in 1990. The increase in 
imports would be shared among suppliers in Africa 
itself and the East Asia, Indian Subcontinent and 
Latin American regions. 

In the past, the South’s trade with the North has 
been more important than South-South trade. 
Opportunities for expanding the South’s exports of 
textiles to the North are constrained by the 
Arrangements Regarding International Trade in 
Textiles, the so-called Multi-Fibre Arrangement. 
Up to 1973 the market in the North expanded and 


South’s exports of textiles and clothing to 
the North 


Figure 4.ll. 


Billions of dollars 


1976 1977 1978 AGI 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Source: GATT, International Trade 1982/83 and earlier years. 


there was a steady growth of imports from 
developing countries. After that, import quotas 
began to cover textiles made from the full range of 
fibres as well as cotton and a wider range of 
categories of clothing. As a result, the South’s share 
of the North’s total imports’ of textiles, which 
increased from 11.8 per cent in 1970 to 13.0 per 
cent in 1975, failed to increase between 1975 and 
1979. Since 1979, the growth of the South’s exports 
of both textiles and clothing to the North has 
slowed down as shown in figure 4.II. This has 
provided an additional incentive to explore oppor- 
tunities for increased South-South trade, which 
could be approaching the level of South-North 
trade by 1990. 


5. Wearing apparel (ISIC 322) 


The wearing apparel industry contributed 2.2 per 
cent of the South’s industrial output in 1979. The 
South’s imports of wearing apparel were valued at 
$3.9 billion in 1979. Almost 54 per cent of the 
imports originated within the South, and this 
proportion could increase to 68 per cent by 1990. 
The value of South-South trade would then 
increase from $2.1 billion in 1979 to $4.3 billion in 
1990 as a result of such co-operation. 

The main justification for this increase is the 
competitiveness of Southern suppliers as demon- 
strated by their penetration of the South’s markets, 
which increased from 25 per cent in 1970 to 54 per 
cent in 1979. In absolute terms, the largest increase 
in trade is expected to be with the Near East and 
Latin America, which accounted for almost 50 per 
cent of the South’s imports from all sources in 
1979. In the Near East market the main Southern 
suppliers could be East Asia and the Indian Sub- 
continent. Penetration of markets in Latin America 
is also expected to increase from the level of 51 per 
cent in 1979 to 69 per cent in 1990, with the region 
itself remaining as the main supplier and East Asia 
increasing its market share. For Tropical Africa, by 
1990, Southern suppliers are expected to double 
their market share from the level of 33 per cent 
in 1979. 

In this industry, the South’s trade with the North 
is of overwhelming importance. The South’s 
exports of wearing apparel to the North increased 
from $1.2 billion in 1970 to $10 billion in 1979, 
when they accounted for 35 per cent of the North’s 
total imports, the highest level of the North’s 
imports achieved by the South in any of the 27 
industrial branches.* Further expansion of wearing 
apparel exports to the North is constrained by 
the Multi-Fibre Arrangement, which has been 
extended for the period 1982 to 1986. The minis- 
terial meeting of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade in November 1982 called for a review of 


* The share achieved by wearing apparel was a little higher 
than that achieved by refined petroleum. 
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Wearing apparel 


Output Employment 
(Value added at 1976 prices) 


Growth rate (%) 
Growth rate (%) 


1966 


ISIC 322—Value added of wearing apparel in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 1 468 2 034 Si 7i 
Tropical Africa 168} 158 1.9 
Near East 280 601 8.8 
Indian Subcontinent 774 584 Bho 
East Asia 126 632 19.6 

Total South 2783 4011 4.1 

Total North 38 303 50 139 3.0 


ISIC 322—Imports and exports of wearing apparel by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 


Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


Latin America 1.13 50.89 
Tropical Africa 0.33 32.93 


Near East Were 53.59 
Indian Subcontinent 0.01 45.45 


East Asia 0.64 72.10 
54.06 


Total 3.88 


Latin America PEAS) 2.49 TAL 
Tropical Africa 0.30 0.45 0.30 
Near East 0.98 2.42 1.44 
Indian Subcontinent Was! 0.01 0.01 


East Asia 10.62 1.03 0.88 


68.75 
65.12 
59.44 
84.64 
85.54 


67.70 


Total 15.64 6.40 4.33 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 


the impact of the Multi-Fibre Arrangement on 
international trade in textiles and clothing, but this 
failed to lead to more liberal trading conditions. 
Southern producers have an additional incentive to 


seek out opportunities to increase South-South 
trade. 


6. Leather and fur products (ISIC 323) 


The leather and fur products industry 
contributed 0.6 per cent of the South’s industrial 
output in 1979. The South’s imports of leather and 
fur products were valued at $0.8 billion in 1979. 
About 32 per cent of these imports originated in the 
South and the proportion could increase to 56 per 
cent by 1990. South-South trade would then 
increase from $0.26 billion in 1979 to $1.2 billion as 
a result of such co-operation. 

The great opportunity for increased market 
penetration by Southern suppliers is in the East 
Asian and Latin American markets. In 1979, East 
Asia accounted for about 60 per cent of the South’s 
imports of leather and fur products from _ all 
sources but only 24 per cent came from Southern 
suppliers. Their share could increase by 1990 to 
50 per cent, with the Indian Subcontinent and Latin 
America the major suppliers to benefit. The other 
major trends in the 1980s are likely to be increased 
penetration of markets in Latin America and the 
Near East, the Indian Subcontinent and East Asia 
being the main suppliers. 

In this industry, trade with the North is far more 
important than South-South trade. The South’s 
exports to the North increased from $0.3 billion in 
1970 to $2 billion in 1979, and should further 
increase provided access to Northern markets can 
be maintained. But as the South has already 
achieved a 30 per cent share of the North’s imports, 
such access is subject to protectionist pressures. 
Traditionally, the South is a net importer of cattle 
hides and a large net exporter of the skins of sheep 
and goats from which many leather products are 
manufactured. Tanneries have been closing down 
in the North, and some countries in the South have 
increased leather production to fill the gap. For 
these reasons, redeployment of the industry to the 
South is expected to continue during the 1980s but 
perhaps at a slower pace. 


7. Footwear (ISIC 324) 


The footwear industry contributed 0.5 per cent of 
the South’s industrial output in 1979. The South’s 
imports of footwear totalled $0.7 billion in 1979. 
Forty per cent of the imports originated in the 
South and the share may remain the same in 1990 if 
past trends persist. The value of South-South trade 
would however increase from $0.3 billion in 1979 
to about $0.4 billion in 1990. 

But the above figure appears to be an underesti- 


mation of the potential. Many developing countries 
have a well-established and competitive shoe 
industry. In 1979, the Republic of Korea (exports 
of $738 million), Brazil (exports of $280 million) 
and Hong Kong (exports of $100 million), ranked 
respectively as second, sixth and tenth in the list of 
the world’s largest exporters of shoes. They could 
supply a higher share of the South’s import 
requirements by 1990 if special efforts are made to 
intensify South-South co-operation, such as the 
removal of trade barriers on footwear. 

In this industry, South-North trade was 10 times 
larger than South-South trade in 1979. The South’s 
exports of footwear to the North increased from 
$0.5 billion in 1970 to $1.5 billion in 1979, when 
they accounted for 17 per cent of the North’s total 
imports. Imports of shoes from developing 
countries and other major suppliers then began to 
encounter import restrictions in the form of 
voluntary bilateral agreements to restrict the 
growth of imports of footwear into the United 
States and certain European countries. Hence, the 
scope for a further expansion of exports of 
developing countries to the North is likely to be 
limited by protection of local industry during the 
1980s. This will provide an additional incentive to 
seek opportunities to expand South-South trade in 
the industry. 


8. Wood and cork products (ISIC 331) 


Wood and cork products contributed 2.1 per cent 
of the South’s industrial output in 1979. Southern 
imports totalled $3.2 billion in 1979, of which 
52 per cent originated in the South. There is scope 
for further increases in proportion, perhaps to 
nearly 80 per cent by 1990. South-South trade 
would then increase from $1.6 billion to $4.2 billion 
as a result of such co-operation. 

The main justification for assuming a further 
increase in South-South trade is the South’s 
enormous resources of wood, the steady increase in 
market penetration achieved by Southern suppliers 
from 37 per cent in 1970 to 52 per cent in 1979, and 
the competitiveness of Southern suppliers as 
demonstrated by exports to the North of over 
$3 billion in 1979. 

In 1979 the Near East accounted for over 58 per 
cent of the South’s imports from all sources, but 
imported only 32 per cent of its requirements from 
the South. This proportion could increase to 74 per 
cent by 1990, with East Asia as the dominant 
supplier and Latin America, the Near East itself 
and Tropical Africa also participating. In Tropical 
Africa, trade within the region and imports from 
East Asia should increase. 

In this industry the volume of South-North trade 
was approximately double that of South-South 
trade. Although the South has about half the 
world’s resources of wood and is a net exporter of 
unprocessed wood, it provides only 17 per cent of 
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ISIC 323—Value added of leather and fur products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 362 465 2.8 
Tropical Africa 12 24 7.3 
Near East 68 134 Toll 
Indian Subcontinent 55 48 5 
East Asia 11 124 30.8 

Total South 510 796 bal 

Total North 6 392 nei 2.1 


ISIC 323—Imports and exports of leather and fur products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports i South imports 


imports 
Region (billions of dollars) —— (percentage) 


Latin America 0.92 0.19 58.20 
Tropical Africa 0.10 0.05 32.73 
Near East 0.06 0.07 20.00 
Indian Subcontinent 1.08 O01 8.33 
East Asia 0.13 0.48 24.27 


Total 2.29 0.81 32.18 


Latin America 1.92 0.41 0.33 79.98 
Tropical Africa 0.69 O15 0.10 68.42 
Near East 0.05 0.08 0.03 42.44 
Indian Subcontinent 2.66 0.04 0.01 18.61 
East Asia 0.48 1.48 0.74 50.19 


Total 5.81 2.16 1.22 56.30 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 324—Value added of footwear in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 

(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 . 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 738 858 od 
Tropical Africa 106 23) 1.6 
Near East 118 213 6.7 
Indian Subcontinent 143 127 eo) 
East Asia 30 91 Vell 
Total South Ver 1414 2.4 
Total North 11 483 Tei Sifa 1.9 


ISIC 324—imports and exports of footwear by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South’s 

Total Total from the share of 

exports imports South imports 
Region (billions of dollars) — (percentage) 
1979 
Latin America 0.15 = 0:07 45.75 
Tropical Africa 0.13 ).03 25.56 
Near East 0.32 eil2 37.38 
Indian Subcontinent 0.00 } 80.00 
East Asia 0.13 0.0 53.91 


Total 0.74 30 40.14 


Latin America hale 0.16 ).06 35.31 
Tropical Africa 0.00 Or2a 0S 45.00 
Near East 0.01 0.39 0.1 29.67 
Indian Subcontinent . 20:01 0.02 0.02 99.01 
East Asia AA) 020% 5 1 0.0¢ 48.31 

Total 2.92 0.97 38.78 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 331—Value added of wood and cork products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 1144 ta25 47 
Tropical Africa 200 280 3.8 
Near East 197 244 2.4 
Indian Subcontinent 395 660 5.9 
East Asia 473 815 6.2 

Total South 2411 Buh 5.0 

Total North 24 472 30 311 2.4 


ISIC 331—Imports and exports of wood and cork products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 


Region — (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


Latin America 0.61 71.95 
Tropical Africa 0.12 54.70 
Near East 1.84 31.97, 
Indian Subcontinent 0.02 68.18 
East Asia 0.59 90.63 


Total 3.17 51.58 


Latin America 0.93 0.65 0.51 TTA 
Tropical Africa 0.79 0.11 0.07 66.40 
Near East 0.09 BIS 7: 2.50 74.00 
Indian Subcontinent | 0.14 0.01 0.01 69.52 
East Asia ce 4.05 1.16 Tee 97.36 


Total 6.01 5.20 4.21 79.39 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 


the North’s imports of processed wood. The 
South’s exports to the North increased in value 
from $1.2 billion in 1975 to $3.2 billion in 1979, 
when they accounted for 17 per cent of the North’s 
imports from all sources. There is potential for 
further growth in the 1980s. The main obstacle is 
the North’s traditional use of softwoods and the 
higher tariffs imposed by the North on veneers, 
plywood etc. The difficulty of increasing exports to 
the North reinforces the importance of examining 
Opportunities to increase South-South trade. 


9. Furniture and fixtures (ISIC 332) 


The furniture and fixtures industry accounts for 
1.1 per cent of the South’s industrial output. The 
South’s imports were valued at $1.7 billion in 1979 
and only 14 per cent originated in the South. There 
is potential for increasing South-South trade from 
$0.23 billion in 1979 to $0.44 billion in 1990. 

In 1979, 74 per cent of the South’s imports were 
for the Near East region. Saudi Arabia alone 
accounted for 25 per cent of the total. Having 
supplied less than 10 per cent of the imports, 
Southern suppliers have the greatest potential for 
increasing their share of the market. A possible 
constraint is the practice in the Near East of 
linking imports of furniture and fixtures to 
construction contracts, many of which are imple- 
mented by construction firms from the North. 

The volume of imports of other regions were 
much less in 1979 and the proportion supplied by 
Southern suppliers was higher, with the Indian 
Subcontinent accounting for 33 per cent, Latin 
America for 19 per cent and East Asia 49 per cent. 


10. Paper and paper products (ISIC 341) 


The paper and paper products industry 
contributed 2.3 per cent of the South’s total 
industrial output in 1979. Imports were valued at 
$5.2 billion in 1979. Only 17 per cent of the imports 
originated in the South, and this proportion could 
reach 29 per cent by 1990. The volume of 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$0.9 billion in 1979 to $1.4 billion in 1990 as a result 


- of such co-operation. 


The volume of imports from all sources in 1979 
was greatest in Latin America ($1.9 billion), East 
Asia ($1.4 billion) and the Near East ($0.8 billion). 
In Latin America, the Southern suppliers’ share of 
total import requirements should increase further 
from the 1979 level of 23 per cent to 38 per cent by 
1990. Most of the increase is likely to be accounted 
for by increased trade within the region. In East 
Asia, trade within the region is expected to expand 
further from 20 to 30 per cent by 1990. In the Near 
East, Southern suppliers supplied 9 per cent of 
total import requirements in 1979 and there is room 
for a substantial increase. The market penetration 


of Southern suppliers in Tropical Africa was 6 per 
cent in 1979 and increased reliance of supplies 
from Latin America and Tropical Africa itself is 
expected. 

The main reason for assuming an increase in 
South-South trade is that the costs of collecting 
wood are lower in the South than in most countries 
of the North. Nevertheless, the proportion of wood 
converted to pulp and paper is much lower in the 
South than in the North. Although the South’s 
production has increased rapidly over the past 
20 years, the South still imports about 20 per cent 
of its total requirements (see figures 4.III and 4.IV). 
In the past, demand has kept ahead of production 
in nearly all of the developing countries which are 
substantial producers (see table 4.5). So far only a 
few countries, such as Brazil and Chile, have 
developed pulp and paper as an export industry, 


Figure 4.1Il. Consumption and production of paper 
and paperboard by the South, 1950-1980 


Millions of tonnes 


1950 1960 1970 1980 


Source: FAO statistics compiled for a meeting of the European 
Marketing Research Association. 


Figure 4.1V. Proportion of consumption by the South of 
paper and paperboard supplied by local production 


Percentage 


1950 1960 1970 1980 


Source: Peter Graff, “Past development of paper consumption 
in the Third World”, a paper presented at the Eighteenth International 
Conference of the European Association for Industrial Marketing 
Research, Hamburg, Federal Republic of Germany, 17-20 May, 1983. 
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ISIC 332—Value added of furniture and fixtures in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
: (millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
| Latin America 281 365 2.9 
_ Tropical Africa 23 27 1.9 
Near East 62 88 4.0 
| Indian Subcontinent — 70 12% 6.7 
East Asia(s ee Som . 33 82 10.8 
Total South — 470 690 4.4 
Total North — 20 946 30 561 4.3 


| ‘Isic 332—Imports and exports of furniture and fixtures by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 


Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


Latin America Onli 0.03 19.19 
Tropical Africa Oni 0.01 5.36 
Near East 23 0.12 9.76 
Indian Subcontinent 0.01 0.00 Ssise 
East Asia 0.14 0.07 48.57 


Total 1.66 0.23 13.84 


Latin America 0.09 ONG 0.03 17.85 
Tropical Africa 0.00 O15 0.01 6.52 
Near East 0.02 2.91 0.28 9.65 
Indian Subcontinent 0.04 0.03 0.02 63.84 
East Asia 0.41 0.19  O}Alo 52.09 


Total 0.56 3.44 0.44 12.67 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 341—Value added of paper and paper products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 


; (millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 
Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America sacs 2 635 4.9 (17) 
Tropical Africa 82 142 6.3 (11) 
Near East 260 427 : Sif (8) 
Indian Subcontinent 277 392 3.9 (4) 
East Asia 193 450 9.8 (7) 
Total South A 52u 4 047 5.4 (47) 
Total North 37 589 49 426 Sal (33) 
ISIC 341—Imports and exports of paper and paper products by the South in 1979 and 1990 
Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 
Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 
1979 
Latin America 0.88 ip fale 0.44 23.29 
Tropical Africa 0:02 0.43 0.02 Site 
Near East 0.08 Wa Orta 9.52 
Indian Subcontinent 0.02 0.32 0.04 eA 
East Asia 0.26 1.48 0.30 19.95 
Total AS27 522 0.90 WES} 
1990 
Latin America 2.02 1.93 0.74 38.46 
Tropical Africa 0.02 0.44 0.05 11.99 
Near East 0.04 0.76 0.15 19.28 
Indian Subcontinent 0.01 0.40 0.09 21.42 
East Asia 0.44 Ler 0.41 29.77 
Total 2.54 4.90 1.44 29.28 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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Table 4.5. Largest producers of paper and paperboard 
in the South in 1981 


(Thousands of tonnes) 


Country or area Consumption Production Imports Exports 


Brazil Bi233) 3 297 234 298 
Mexico 2 443 1 950 569 76 
Korea, Republic of 1 640 1 783 36 179 
India | 528} 1148 CHAS) are 
Argentina 848 656 197 5 
Venezuela 764 518 246 osc 
Hong Kong 623 23 601 
Indonesia 546 256 290 
Iran, Islamic 
Republic of 540 129 411 Se 
Thailand 527 394 153 20 
Colombia 460 369 110 19 
Malaysia 445 HS 405 35 
Philippines 441 325 125 9 
Chile 325 320 59 54 
Total 14 358 11 243 3811 695 


Source: FAO statistics compiled for a meeting of the European 
Marketing Research Association. 


but the full benefits of South-South co-operation 
are within reach of a greater number of developing 
countries with an export potential during the 1980s. 


11. Printing and publishing (ISIC 342) 


The printing and publishing industry contributed 
2.0 per cent of the South’s industrial output in 1979. 
The South imported $1.6 billion worth of printed 
matter and publications in 1979. Twenty-one per 
cent of the imports originated in the South, and the 
proportion could decline to 16 per cent by 1990 if 
past trends persist. 

However, South-South trade could increase if 
special efforts are made to exploit the lower cost of 
printing in developing countries in Latin America, 
the Near East and East Asia. Some publishers from 
the North have begun to transfer part of their 
production to new production centres in East Asia. 
However, the main growth in South-South trade is 
expected to be intra-regional within Latin America, 
the Near East and East Asia, mainly because of the 
common language spoken within those regions. 


12. Industrial chemicals (ISIC 351) 


The industrial chemicals industry contributed 
3.8 per cent of the South’s total industrial output in 
1979 and accounted for 8.8 per cent of its total 
imports of manufactured goods. The value of the 
South’s imports doubled from $12 billion in 1975 to 
over $25 billion in 1979. The proportion of these 
imports originating in the South increased from 
6 per cent in 1970 to Il per cent in 1979, and 
should increase to 16 per cent in 1990. South-South 
trade would then increase from $2.8 billion in 1979 
to $6.5 billion in 1990 as a result of such co- 
operation. 
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The main reason for expecting such a large 
growth in South-South trade is the fast growth of 
production facilities in the South since 1975 and 
the resulting local manufacture of a much broader 
range of chemicals. The industry is characterized 
by specialization in producing the thousands of 
different products that comprise the output of the 
chemical industry. Few industrialized countries 
manufacture the whole range and most countries 
have a large two-way trade in chemical products. 
The value of different groups of chemicals 
imported and exported by the South in 1979 is 
shown in table 4.6. 

Developing countries with oil and gas resources 
have a cost advantage in the production of basic 
petrochemicals and plastics because with higher 
energy prices the cost of feedstock has become a 
major element in the cost of their manufacture. The 
South has greatly increased its capacity to produce 
fertilizers and some petrochemicals between 1975 
and 1985, and further increases are expected by 
1990 (see table 4.7). This should provide greater 
scope for increasing the South’s penetration of 
world markets, in both the South and the North. 

In 1979, two-thirds of the South’s imports of 
industrial chemicals were for Latin America 
($8.8 billion) and East Asia ($8 billion), the 
remaining third being shared between the Near 
East ($4 billion) and the Indian Subcontinent 
($1.9 billion). Market penetration by Southern 
suppliers is expected to increase in all regions 
between 1979 and 1990: from 19 per cent to 43 per 
cent in the Indian Subcontinent, 12 to 17 per cent 
in Latin America, 12 to 16 per cent in East Asia, 
6 to 13 per cent in Tropical Africa, and 9 to 15 per 
cent in the Near East. The Southern suppliers most 
likely to benefit from this expansion of 
South-South trade are likely to be the Near East 
(basic petrochemicals and plastics), the Indian 
Subcontinent and Latin America (commodity and 


Table 4.6. South’s trade in industrial chemicals in 1979 


(Billions of dollars) 


SITC Item 


Imports Exports 
516 Organic chemicals 0.73 0.10 
522 Inorganic chemicals 1.47 0:50 
523 Other inorganic chemicals ESI“ 0.26 
531 Synthetic dyes 0.91 0.16 
532 Natural dyes 0.10 0.07 
562 Fertilizers 3.38 0.82 
572 Explosives 0.22 0.07 
582 Condensation products LO 0.09 
583 Polymers (plastics) 3.59 0.37 
584 Cellulose derivatives 0.40 0.20 
585 Plastic materials 0.34 0.05 
591 Pesticides 1-3) 0.19 
14.89 2.88 
Unspecified 9.45 2.56 
Total 24.34 5.54 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5) 
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ISIC 342—Value added of printing and publishing in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added — Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979. 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 1 963 2071 0.6 
Tropical Africa 52 80 4.8 
Near East 102 2A) 8.6 
Indian Subcontinent 220 228 0.4 
East Asia 135 308 9.6 

Total South 2475 2 903 a3} 

Total North 43 704 56 442 2X) 


ISIC 342—Imports and exports of printing and publishing by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports — South’s 

Total Total from the share of 

exports imports South imports 
a (billions of dollars) ———____— ant (percentage) 


Latin America 0.65 0.13, 19.29 
Tropical Africa 0.28 0.02 7.14 
Near East 0.45 0.12 27.35 
Indian Subcontinent 0.07 OU eee en aera) 
East Asia 0.200 0.06 S153 

Total 1.64 0.345. 20.61 


Region 


Latin America 0.08 0.83 0.11 13.62 
Tropical Africa 0.00 0.58 C060. 10.15 
Near East 0.07 0.51 0.09 1735 
Indian Subcontinent 0.01 0.13 0.03 ; 20.84 
East Asia 0.19 0.21 0.07 31.77 


Total 0.34 2.26 3 cong 15.67 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 351—Value added of industrial chemical products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 2 087 4 369 8.6 
Tropical Africa 103 148 4.0 
Near East 318 1 048 14.1 
Indian Subcontinent 483 1 054 9.1 
East Asia 299 1 051 15.0 

Total South 3 292 7 672 9.9 

Total North 56 916 96 529 6.0 


ISIC 351—Imports and exports of industrial chemical products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 

Total Total from the share of 

exports imports South imports 
Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


1979 
Latin America 2.40 8.80 03) aera 
Tropical Africa 0.17 1.81 0.12 6.41 
Near East 1.61 4.13 0.37 8.90 
Indian Subcontinent 0.13 1.93 0.37 19.33 
East Asia 1283 7.96 0.93 Walaa) 
Total 5.54 24.62 2.82 11.45 

1990 
Latin America 2.60 11.95 2.08 17.41 
Tropical Africa 0.27 2.50 0.32 12.97 
Near East O67 $\ 15} 0.52 14.82 
Indian Subcontinent 0.10 Suet 1.40 42.96 
East Asia 2.66 13.63 Zao 15.76 
Total 9.30 34.85 6.48 18.58 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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Table 4.7. Growth of capacity of the South to produce 
fertilizers and selected petrochemicals 
(Millions of tonnes of nutrient) 
a et eee 


Production capacity 


Item 1975 1981 19852 
Fertilizers 
Nitrogen Sle 17.00 Zed 
Phosphate 2.40 5.16 7.82 
Petrochemicals 
Ethylene 1.40 3.60 9.86 
Thermoplastics 1.88 5.33 10.30 
Synthetic fibres Was) 2.66 3.54 
Synthetic rubber 0.42 0.84 Velie! 


Source: FAO for fertilizers and UNIDO for petrochemicals. 
4Estimated. 


specialized chemicals) and North Africa (ferti- 
lizers). 

To realize the large potential increase in 
South-South trade from $2.8 billion in 1979 to 
$6.5 billion in 1990, special efforts will be required. 
The establishment of a marketing organization 
jointly owned by the developing countries that are 
major exporters and importers of chemicals 
appears desirable. Its main function would be to 
distribute information on import requirements of 
different developing countries and compile direc- 
tories of alternative sources of supply within the 
South. The experience of the regional marketing 
organization established by Latin American 
producers of fertilizers warrants examination in 
this context. 

The South’s exports of industrial chemicals to the 
North increased from $0.5 billion in 1970 to 
$3 billion in 1979, but there was only a small in- 
crease in the penetration of the North’s markets 
from 3.6 to 3.9 per cent. There is considerable scope 
for expanding market penetration in the 1980s 
because chemical producers in the North have 
restructured their industry with a view to antic- 
ipating increased imports of commodity chemicals 

-and expanding their output of specialized 
downstream products of greater value. 


13. Other chemicals (ISIC 352) 


The production of other chemicals contributed 
6.4 per cent of the South’s industrial output in 1979 
and accounted for 2.2 per cent of the South’s 
imports of manufactured goods. Of total imports 
from all sources of $6.1 billion in 1979, the South 
supplied 15 per cent, a share which should increase 
to 22 per cent by 1990. South-South trade would 
then increase from $0.9 billion in 1979 to 
$1.5 billion in 1990 as a result of such co-operation. 

The reason for expecting such an increase in 
South-South trade is the South’s growing capability 
to manufacture chemicals classified as~ other 
chemicals. This is demonstrated by the South’s 


export capability in nearly all categories (see table 
4.8). Many developing countries already manu- 
facture their domestic requirements of paints and 
varnishes, soaps and detergents. For pharma- 
ceuticals, which accounted for two-thirds of the 
South’s imports of other chemicals in 1979, 
production capability is increasing rapidly. 

The value of imports in 1979 was $2.0 billion in 
the Near East, $1.7 billion in Latin America, 
$1.1 billion in East Asia, $0.9 billion in Tropical 
Africa and $0.25 billion in the Indian Subcon- 
tinent, where the pharmaceutical industry is more 
self-reliant than in other regions. The market 
penetration by Southern suppliers in 1979 was 
25 per cent in Latin America, 22 per cent in East 
Asia, 12 per cent in the Indian Subcontinent, 7 per 
cent in the Near East and 6 per cent in Tropical 
Africa. Trade within the region is expected to 
account for the major part of the increase. 
Increased imports from East Asia, the Indian 
Subcontinent and Latin America are also antic- 
ipated. 


Table 4.8. South’s trade in other chemicals in 1979 


(Billions of dollars) 


SITC Item Imports Exports 
541 Pharmaceutical products 3.83 0.70 
551 Essential oils, perfume 0.43 0.21 
552 Perfumes, cosmetics 0.69 0.16 
555 Paints and varnishes Wels 0.17 


554 Soap and detergents 0.83 0.18 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


To facilitate the expansion in South-South trade 
from $0.9 billion in 1979 to $1.5 billion in 1990, a 
greater exchange of information among developing 
countries is required. The directory of sources of 
supply of essential drugs and their basic ingredients 
in developing countries, which UNIDO prepared 
as the result of a request made by developing 
countries at the First Consultation on the Pharma- 
ceutical Industry, represented a step in_ that 
direction. 

To obtain the maximum benefit of increased 
South-South trade in pharmaceuticals during the 
1980s, a higher proportion of formulated products 
needs to be made from locally manufactured basic 
ingredients. South-South co-operation would 
facilitate the establishment of plants of economic 
size and persuade owners of technology in the 
North to license producers in the South. The co- 
ordinated development of complementary pro- 
duction facilities on which Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico and Spain have recently concluded an 
agreement is one step taken to implement this 
approach.* 


* Statement of the Delegation of Mexico to the Fourth 
General Conference of the United Nations Industrial Devel- 
opment Organization, Vienna, August 1984. 
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ISIC 352—Value added of other chemicals in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 3 642 8 063 9.2 
Tropical Africa 189 458 10.3 
Near East ; 535 1 250 9.9 
Indian Subcontinent 835 1 278 4.8 
East Asia a 401 1140 12.3 

Total South ees 5 605 12 191 9.0 

Total North 36 236 56 011 5.0 


ISIC 352—Imports and exports of other chemicals by the South in 1979 and 1990 


: Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 

exports imports South imports 
Seen (billions of dollars) ; (percentage) 


Region 


— 1979 
Latin America 0.68 1.75 25.26 
Tropical Africa . 0.06 0.93 6.35 
Near East 0.14 2.00 7.24 
Indian Subcontinent — 0.13 0.25 12.00 
East Asia Ook 1.14 22.13 


Total etna 6.08 15.29 


Latin America 0.39 1.92 0.58 29.90 
Tropical Africa 0.03 1.50 0.35 23.24 
Near East 0.06 1.74 0.16 9.29 
Indian Subcontinent | 0.10 0.32 0.09 28.90 
East Asia 0.36 1.34 0.30 22.58 


Total oe 0.96 6.82 1.48 21.70 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely be: e of rounding. 


14. Petroleum refineries, miscellaneous petroleum 
and coal products (ISIC 353 and 354)* 


The petroleum refining industry contributed 
7 per cent and the petroleum and coal products 
industry 0.7 per cent to the total industrial output 
of the South in 1979. The South’s imports of these 
products were valued at $10.4 billion in 1979. As 
the South itself supplied 62 per cent of these 
imports in 1979, the highest share for any industrial 
branch, it was assumed that only a small increase to 
a share of 64 per cent could be achieved by 1990. 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$6.4 billion in 1979 to $9 billion in 1990, mainly as 
a result of increased South-South co-operation in 
other branches of industry and the increased 
imports of energy this would require. 

The South is already a large exporter of refined 
petroleum to the North, supplying one-third of 
its total import requirements in 1979. The 
12. developing countries exporting refined 
petroleum are listed in table 4.9. Among these oil- 
exporting developing countries only a few have 
expanded their refining capacity since 1979 (see 
table 4.10). Since refining capacity has been 
drastically reduced in Japan, North America and 
Western Europe during this period, most of the 
South’s increased exports will probably go to the 
North. 


Table 4.9. Refined petroleum exports of selected 
developing countries in 1979 
(Billions of dollars) 

~Country or area Exports 
Venezuela 4.27 
Singapore 3.30 
Netherlands Antilles PIs) 
Saudi Arabia Pali 
Bahamas 2.04 
Kuwait 2.00 
Bahrain 1.81 
Trinidad and Tobago leo, 
Iran, Islamic Republic of Alea 
Indonesia 0.73 

~ Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 0.59 
Algeria 0.53 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


The regions which relied most on imports from 
all sources in 1979 were East Asia ($3.4 billion), the 
Near East and Tropical Africa (each $2.3 billion) 
and Latin America ($1.5 billion). The South’s 
penetration of those markets in 1979 was 86 per 
cent in East Asia, 42 per cent in the Near East, 
39 per cent in Tropical Africa, 55 per cent in 
Latin America, and 90 per cent in the Indian 
Subcontinent. The South’s penetration is likely to 
increase most by 1990 in the Near East and 


* Two industrial branches are combined, i.e., petroleum 
refineries (ISIC 353) and petroleum and coal products 


(ISIC 354). 


Table 4.10. Capacity for refining crude petroleum in 
selected developing countries 


(Thousand of barrels per day) 


Refining capacity 


Additions 


Country or area January 1979 January 1982 after 1982 


Latin America 


Venezuela 1 445 1) oy28} 
Netherlands Antilles 842 782 
Bahamas 500 500 
Trinidad and Tobago 461 456 
Near East 
Iran, Islamic 
Republic of 920 530 she 
Saudi Arabia 487 487 960 
Bahrain 250 250 
Libyan Arab 
Jamahiriya 137 130 
Algeria 122 122 
Kuwait 2 623 
East Asia 
Singapore 918 1 096 
Indonesia 528 498 
Tropical Africa 
Nigeria 159 253 
Total 7 481 7 050 


Source: Oil and Gas Journal, December 1982. 


Tropical Africa, mainly through increased trade 
within those regions. Both the Near East and East 
Asia supplied other regions of the South in 1979 
and their trade is also likely to expand. 


15. Rubber products (ISIC 355) 


The production of rubber products contributed 
1.5 per cent to the South’s total industrial output in 
1979. The South’s imports of rubber products were 
valued at $4.9 billion in 1979. About 48 per cent of 
the imports originated in the South and this share is 
likely to remain the same in 1990. South-South 
trade would then increase slightly from $2.3 billion 
to $2.6 billion as a result of such co-operation. In 
this industry, all exports of natural rubber are 
classified as processed rubber and hence as 
manufactured goods (see table 4.11). 


Table 4.11. South’s trade in rubber products in 1979 
(Billions of dollars) 

Net 
SITC Item Imports Exports trade 
232 Natural rubbers al 5.4 33 
233 Synthetic rubbers 0.6 0.3 (0.3) 
621 Materials of rubber 0.5 0.1 (0.4) 
625 Rubber tyres, tubes etc. ile leo) (0.2) 
628 Articles of rubber 0.5 0.3 (0.2) 

Total 5.4 26 Ze 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1982, vol. Il 
(United Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.84.XVII.6) 


Note: Figures within parentheses represent a deficit. 
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ISIC 353—Value added of petroleum refinery products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 3 766 6 554 6.4 
Tropical Africa 134 183 3.5 
Near East 4640 7 024 4.7 
Indian Subcontinent 176 241 3.5 
East Asia 1 294 2 325 657 

Total South 10011 16 328 5.6 

Total North : : 17 928 26 168 4.3 


ISIC 353/354—Imports and exports of petroleum products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


; ‘ Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 


Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


Latin America : Rect: ee 54.90 
PropicaltAtnicas’™ 2° co) Mees 2.26 39.36 
Near East WN habe 2.35 41.80 
Indian Subcontinent 0.86 90.44 
East Asia 3.40 85.98 


61.67 


Total 10.39 


Latin America ; 2.20 Whiz 
Tropical Africa 3:53 eres) 
Near East be 3.00 1.47 
Indian Subcontinent ; 1.34 1.22 
PaswAciacl cn.) ee ae 6. 4.32 3.67 


a 


50.62 
48.98 
48.97 
90.77 
84.99 
14.41 Re 9.21 63.93 


the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
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ISIC 354—Value added of petroleum and coal products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 


Region 1970 
Latin America 428 
Tropical Africa 119 
Near East TAS) 
Indian Subcontinent 80 
East Asia Sy 

Total South 35 

Total North 5 583 


Annual growth 
1970-1979 
1979 (percentage) 
ial 3:3 (1 
56 [3.0 (1 
233 13.5 (1 
84 0.5 ( 
105 14.0 ( 
1 050 4.0 (5 
6 927 2.4 (cs 


8 
8 
2 
3 
7 
8 
1 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 


may not add precisely because of rounding. 


East Asia’s exports to world markets were valued 
at $6.0 billion in 1979 and the South accounted for 
35 per cent of the North’s imports from all sources. 
The largest part of South-South trade in 1979 was 
worth $1.4 billion within the East Asia region. In 
other regions, the South’s penetration of import 
markets was 47 per cent in the Indian Sub- 
continent, 40 per cent in Latin America, 25 per cent 
in the Near East, but only 10 per cent in Tropical 
Africa. Increased penetration by Southern 
suppliers should occur in all those regions by 1990, 
except in East Asia. 


16. Plastic products (ISIC 356) 


The production of plastic products contributed 
3.1 per cent of the South’s industrial production in 
1979. The South’s imports were valued at 
$1.2 billion in 1979. The South supplied 25 per cent 
of those imports and this share should remain the 


same in 1990. South-South trade should, however, 
increase from $0.3 billion in 1979 to $0.6 billion in 
1990. 

The largest importers in 1979 were the Near East 
($0.48 billion), Latin America ($0.31 billion) and 
East Asia ($0.21 billion). Southern suppliers are 
expected to increase market penetration from the 
1979 level of 33 to 60 per cent in the Indian Sub- 
continent, 30 to 38 per cent in Latin America, and 
14 to 22 per cent in Tropical Africa. The South’s 
market share would decline in the Near East and 
East Asia. 


17. Pottery, china and earthenware (ISIC 361) 


The pottery, china and earthenware industry 
contributed 0.7 per cent’ of the South’s industrial 
output in 1979. The South’s imports were valued at 
$0.3 billion in 1979. About 38 per cent of the 
imports originated in the South and this share can 
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ISIC 355—Value added of rubber products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 1 155 1991 6.2 
Tropical Africa 19 38 7.6 
Near East 156 215 3.6 
Indian Subcontinent 187 PAOD 4.6 
East Asia 264 650 10.5 

Total South ; 1 782 3 176 6.6 

Total North 15 852 22 527 4.0 


ISIC 355—Imports and exports of rubber products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


; Imports South's 

Total Total from the share of 

exports imports South imports 
Region —_————— (billions of dollars) —————————_—_ (percentage) 
1979 : 
Latin America PB 1.10 0.44 39.84 
Tropical Africa ).21 0.44 0.04 9.89 
Near East 0.02 1.33 O33 25.21 
Indian Subcontinent 0.2 0.19 0.09 46.91 
East Asia ; 597 1.81 1.43 78.65 


Total : . 5.66 4.88 2.33 47.83 


Latin America Po Ore 1.64 0.82 
Tropical Africa om 0.34 0.50 0.05 10.42 
Nearbasiger tok = 0.01 1.68 0.74 43.94 
Indian Subcontinent = 0.20) 0.35 0.23 66.70 
East Asia rin Sie: 3.59 1.25 0.78 62.67 


49.87 


Toei ee 4.35 5.42 2.62 48.41 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). T 
2 f ny Mh. ¥ . ¥ , J boxy 5 7 ‘s ae J 3 ‘, = : Ae I je tal: 
may not add precisely because of rounding. tea 
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ISIC 356—Value added of plastic products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 
Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 590 1100 UL 
Tropical Africa 4 14 15.1 
Near East 26 56 8.8 
Indian Subcontinent 0 ) 0.0 
East Asia 28 | 19.8 
Total South 649 8.2 
Total North 15 346 le 8.2 


ISIC 356—Imports and exports of plastic products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 

Total Total from the share of 

exports imports South imports 

Region —_—__—— (billions of dollars) ————__— = (percentage) 
— 1979 —— 

Latin America , 0.31 }.0¢ 30.10 
Tropical Africa I 0.12 0.02 14.17 
Near East (OK 0.48 ORK 20.50 
Indian Subcontinent i 0.03 ii 001 Behe 
East Asia ).£ 0.21 DO acne 34.62 


Total 73 1.15 a a a aureeiee2o.2e 


Latin America 0.16 0.58 

Tropical Africa 0.00 0.23 

Near East 0.06 1.00 

Indian Subcontinent 0.02 0.06 

East Asia 0.40 0.33 wre ef 0,084 « 
Total 0.63 2319 Lina iae 056 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. Se: of countries for which data are c avaiable) Totals Aire 
may not add precisely because of rounding. eae ad 
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ISIC 361—Value added of pottery, china and earthenware in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Region 

Latin America 
Tropical Africa 

Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 


Value added 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 

1970 1979 
455 879 
S) 13 

13 “Re 
Vad WA 
22 36 


Annual growth 
1970-1979 
(percentage) 


7.8 
4.3 
3.1 
4.3 
Syl 


(17) 
(16) 
(8) 
(3) 
(5) 


Total South 607 14117 7.0 (49) 
Total North 6 692 9 500 4.0 (34) 


ISIC 361—Imports and exports of pottery, china and earthenware by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports 

Total Total from the 
exports imports South 
——- (billions‘of dollars) —— anes 

- 1979 —— 

Latin America sO 0.06 20.00 

Tropical Africa 0.00 0.01 46.15 

Near East .00 On 19.47 

Indian Subcontinent 0.01 0.01 66.67 

East Asia ¢ 4 0.08 75.00 


Total 0.14 0.27 37.69 


South's 
share of 
imports 


Region (percentage) 


Latin America Dey 0.06 0.03 45.38 
Tropical Africa 0.00 0.01 0.01 (hot 
Near East 0.00 O12 0.03 24.38 
Indian Subcontinent .01 0.00 0.00 66.78 
East Asia .1¢ 0.06 0.05 87.59 

Total 0.26 0.12 47.29 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 


be expected to reach 47 per cent by 1990. 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$0.10 billion to $0.12 billion as a result of such 
co-operation. 

The South produces most of its requirements for 
this group of products and is therefore capable of 
supplying a greater share of import requirements. 
The main importing regions in 1979 were East Asia 
and Latin America and most of the South-South 
trade was within these regions. There should be 
scope for increases in the import market share of 
Southern suppliers in all regions, including 
Western Europe and Japan, which accounted, 
respectively, for 61 and 21 per cent of world trade 
in this group of products in 1979. 


18. Glass and glass products (ISIC 362) 


The glass and glass products industry contributed 
1.0 per cent of the South’s industrial output in 1979. 
The South’s imports of these goods were valued at 
$1.5 billion in 1979. About 22 per cent of the 
imports originated in the South and this share 
could be increased to at least 35 per cent by 1990. 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$0.33 billion in 1979 to $0.61 billion in 1990 as a 
result of such co-operation. 

The South’s imports consist of sheet glass (53 per 
cent) and glassware (47 per cent). The South 
produces most of its requirements of both types of 
products and is therefore capable of winning a 
greater share of import markets. 

The penetration by Southern suppliers was 
lowest (11 per cent) in the Near East market, the 
imports of which were valued at $0.5 billion in 
1979. This share can be raised substantially by 1990 
through increased production and trade within the 
region. Intra-regional trade should also increase in 
all other regions, while interregional trade is likely 
to remain insignificant because of the high cost of 
transporting such fragile products. 


19. Other non-metal mineral products (ISIC 369) 


This industry, consisting largely of building 
materials, contributed 1.0 per cent of the South’s 
total industrial output in 1979. The South’s imports 
were valued at $4.4 billion. About 20 per cent of the 
imports originated in the South and this share 
should increase to 22 per cent by 1990. South-South 
trade would then increase from $0.9 billion in 1979 
to about $2.1 billion in 1990 as a result of such 
co-operation. 

The types of building materials imported by the 
South are shown in table 4.12. The main product 
imported, cement, accounted for about two-thirds 
of the South’s imports in 1980. Egypt, Hong Kong, 
India, Iraq, Nigeria and Saudi Arabia together 
imported a total of 24 million tonnes of cement and 


Table 4.12. South’s trade in building materials and 
other products in 1979 


(Millions of dollars) 


SITC Item Imports Exports 
661 Lime, cement and 

fabricated construction 

materials (except glass 

and clay) 2 817 687 
662 Clay construction 

materials and refractory 

construction materials 972 150 
663 Mineral manufactures n.e.s. 742 140 

Total 4531 977 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


Colombia, Cuba, Kenya, Lebanon, the Republic of 
Korea, and Togo exported a total of 7 million 
tonnes of cement. The developing countries which 
were the largest importers in 1980 have expanded 
cement production during the period 1980 to 1984, 
so that reliance on imports from the North may 
have declined. 

The Near East’s imports of $2.3 billion in 1979 
accounted for half of the South’s imports from all 
sources and only 13 per cent was supplied by the 
South. The South’s share may decline in this region 
if past trends persist, and should increase 
somewhat in Latin America, the Indian Sub- 
continent, and East Asia. 


20. Iron and steel (ISIC 371) 


The iron and steel industry contributed 5.5 per 
cent of the South’s industrial output in 1979. The 
South’s imports were valued at $18 billion in 1979. 
The South supplied 14 per cent of the imports, a 
share which could increase to 22 per cent by 1990. 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$2.5 billion in 1979 to $4.6 billion in 1990 as a result 
of such co-operation. 

In 1979 the South’s imports of iron and steel 
exceeded exports by 34 million tonnes. A large 
number of developing countries which accounted 
for these import requirements planned to develop 
their own steel-producing capacities during the 
1980s. Where natural gas is available, the new 
plants will use the direct reduction process which 
offers lower capital costs and is economic for 
smaller sized production units. However, as many 
projects have been delayed, the South’s imports of 
steel from the North can be expected to continue at 
a high level until at least the late 1980s. 

The latest estimate of the International Iron and 
Steel Institute is that demand for steel in 
developing countries will grow from 96 million 
metric tonnes in 1980 to 104 million metric tonnes 
in 1985 and 122 million metric tonnes in 1990. 
Liquid steel making capacity is expected to 
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ISIC 362—Value added of glass and glass products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 551 1 140 8.4 
Tropical Africa 9 14 5:3 
Near East 98 308 13:5 
Indian Subcontinent 62 94 4.7 
East Asia 101 203 8.0 

Total South 823 1761 8.8 

Total North 10 422 16 643 loys} 


_ ISIC 362—Imports and exports of glass and glass products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 


Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


Latin America O41 0.43 32.25 
Tropical Africa 0.00 0.19 20.74 
Near East 0.02 0.50 talesal 
Indian Subcontinent 0.02 0.04 19.05 
East Asia 0.13 0.30 27.67 


Total 0.35 1.46 22.25 


Latin America 0.19 0.45 0.21 
Tropical Africa 0.00 0.38 0.23 
Near East 0.02 0.55 0.08 4.72 
Indian Subcontinent 0.09 0.04 0.01 26.79 
East Asia 0.16 0.29 0.08 28.19 


Total 0.46 real 0.61 


45.86 
58.88 


35.33 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 369—Value added of non-metallic mineral products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Region 


Latin America 
Tropical Africa 
Near East 


Indian Subcontinent 


East Asia 
Total South 
Total North 


Value added 


(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 


1970 1979 
2074 4 133 
184 234 
645 I eYAS, 
396 635 
369 1010 

3 670 592 
39 347 55 350 


Annual growth 


1970-1979 . 


(percentage) 
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ISiC 369—Imports and exports of non-metallic mineral products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Region 


Latin America 
Tropical Africa 
Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 


Total 


Latin America 
Tropical Africa 
Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 
East Asia 


Total 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 
(billions of dollars) (percentage) 
1979 
0.28 0.61 0.14 22.96 
0.05 0.57 0.05 8.82 
0.20 2.29 0.29 I28% 
0.05 0.21 0.13 61.40 
0.38 0.76 0.27 36.06 
0.95 4.44 0.89 19.95 
1990 
0.39 0.93 0.24 26.36 
0.14 1.26 0.10 7.97 
0.16 5.48 0.51 9.23 
0.06 0.89 (@): 700 86.31 
0.76 1.06 0.48 45.60 
Olt 9.62 2.10 21.86 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 371—Value added of iron and steel products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 3 501 7 328 8.6 
Tropical Africa 139 195 3.8 
Near East 540 803 4.5 
Indian Subcontinent 748 1 106 4.4 
East Asia 177 973 20.9 

Total South 5 106 10 406 8.2 

Total North 77 745 93 780 2.1 


ISIC 371—Imports and exports of iron and steel products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


3 Imports South's 
Total Total : from the share of 

exports imports South imports 

: — (billions of dollars) ———______ (percentage) 


1979 


Region 


Latin America eo 4.03 
Tropical Africa 0.09 1.18 
Near East 0.35 Heulo 13.37 
Indian Subcontinent 0.21 eos 


I 9.22 
East Asia 1.52 4.58 17.40 


Total 3.68 18.47 13.59 


13.54 
5.87 


Latin America 2.44 4.22 
Tropical Africa 0.58 hie 
Near East 0.34 SE 1.61 21.90 
Indian Subcontinent 0.12 2.34 0.44 18.78 
East Asia 5.52 5.75 me 24.79 

Total 9.00 20.77 4.56 21.98 


0.93 22.07 
0.16 14.40 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 


increase from 60 million metric tonnes in 1980 to 
104-116 million metric tonnes in 1990, 

In 1979 the value of iron and steel imports from 
all sources was $7.2 billion in the Near East, 
$4.6 billion in East Asia, $4.0 billion in Latin 
America, $1.5 billion in the Indian Subcontinent, 
and $1.2 billion in Tropical Africa. From 1979 to 
1990 Southern suppliers are expected to increase 
their market penetration from 13 to 22 per cent in 
the Near East, 14 to 22 per cent in Latin America, 
17 to 25 per cent in East Asia, 9 to 19 per cent in 
the Indian Subcontinent, and 6 to 14 per cent in 
Tropical Africa. About 80 per cent of South-South 
trade in steel in 1979 was intra-regional. East Asia’s 
exports to other regions are expected to increase, 
the Near East and the Indian Subcontinent being 
the most important markets. Latin America’s 
exports to other regions are also expected to 
increase substantially by 1990, Tropical Africa and 
the Near East being among the most important 
markets. The potential for such an increase may be 
seen in Brazil, where raw steel capacity was 
22 million tonnes a year in 1983 but output less 
than 15 million tonnes, of which 5 million tonnes 
were exported ([10], p. 64) 

The South exported $1.15 billion worth of steel to 
the North in 1979 and these exports increased 
sharply between 1980 and 1984. The main 
exporters are countries with large efficient steel 
plants in coastal locations such as those built in 
Brazil, Mexico and the Republic of Korea. As trade 
restrictions have been called for by the domestic 
steel industry in the United States and Western 
Europe, the scope for increasing the South’s 
exports of steel to the North may be limited. In this 
situation, exporting countries may place greater 
emphasis on promoting exports to the South, and 
South-South trade could increase much faster 
during the 1980s than the increase discussed above. 


21. Non-ferrous metals (ISIC 372) 


The non-ferrous metals industry contributed 
3.9 per cent to the South’s total industrial output in 
1979. The South’s imports from all sources were 
valued at $4.6 billion in 1979 and the South 
supplied about 36 per cent of the imports, a share 
‘which could be increased to 59 per cent by 1990. 
South-South trade would then expand from 
$1.6 billion in 1979 to $3.5 billion in 1990 as a result 
of such co-operation. 

There is good potential for greater reliance on 
Southern suppliers in this industry because the 
South is a major producer and exporter to the 
North. Nevertheless, self-reliance has reached a 
high level only in Latin America, which covered 
56 per cent of its import requirements within the 
South in 1979. This share could increase further to 
75 per cent by 1990, mainly as a result of increased 
trade within the region. The market share of 
Southern suppliers could increase from 30 to 59 per 


cent in East Asia, 14 to 15 per cent in the Near East 
and 13 to 22 per cent in Tropical Africa. 

In this industry, the South’s exports to the North 
($8 billion in 1979) are much more important than 
South-South trade ($1.6 billion in 1979). As table 
4.13 shows, the South was a large exporter of 
refined copper in 1979, but a net importer of the 
other non-ferrous metals and in particular refined 
copper and aluminium. The South has a major 
share of the world’s resources of tin, copper, lead, 
zinc and bauxite. It is therefore expected to 
develop the capability in the 1980s to supply both a 
higher share of its own requirements and increase 
exports to the North. As some plants in the North 
are being forced to close because of the high cost of 
energy, there are good prospects for increasing 
exports to the North. Those developing countries 
which can mobilize the very large financial 
resources required to establish new processing 
capacities in this industry as well as provide 
reliable, cheap supplies of energy will be the main 
beneficiaries.* 


Table 4.13. South’s trade in non-ferrous metals in 1979 


(Millions of dollars) 


SITC Item Exports Imports 
681 Silver, platinum etc. 280 ee) 
682 Copper 2 7254 17525 
683 Nickel 247 154 
684 Aluminium 924 1 758 
685 Lead 235 233 
686 Zinc 169 331 
687 Tin 2 226 245 
689 Other base metals 2592 138 
Total 7 065 4543 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


4Exports in 1978. 


22. Metal products (ISIC 381) 


The metal products industry contributed 4.7 per 
cent of the South’s total industrial output in 1979. 
The South’s imports were valued at $10.5 billion in 
1979. The South itself supplied 16 per cent of the 
import requirements and there is a potential to 
increase this share to 20 per cent by 1990. 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$1.6 billion in 1979 to $2.9 billion in 1990 as a 
result of such co-operation. 

The main justification for assuming this potential 
for increased trade is the wide range of product 
categories in which the South is already a signi- 
ficant exporter (see table 4.14) and the competi- 
tiveness of Southern suppliers as demonstrated by 
the fact that one-third of the South’s exports in this 
industry were sold to the North in 1979. 


* For a more detailed discussion of prospects in this industry, 
see [5]. 
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ISIC 372—Value added of non-ferrous metal production in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 1 346 2 483 7.0 
Tropical Africa 110 139 2.6 
Near East 346 379 1.0 
Indian Subcontinent 189 251 a2 
East Asia : 66 210 13.6 

Total South 2 059 3 463 5.9 

Total North 23 657 33 199 3.8 


ISIC 372—Imports and exports of non-ferrous metal industries by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 

Total Total from the share of 

exports ] South imports 
we = (percentage) 


imports 
Region —— (billions of dollars) 


—— - - 1979 
Latin America Wey 1.67 55.89 
Tropical Africa 0.20 13.43 
Near East 4 0.80 14.11 
Indian Subcontinent OST 22.22 
East Asia 1.56 30.54 


Total 4.55 35.64 


Latin America 2.16 1.62 75.02 
Tropical Africa 2.00 P24 0.05 22.33 
Near East 0.42 0.53 0.08 14.88 


Indian Subcontinent 0.06 0.14 0.01 8.87 
East Asia 1.95 3.00 1.77 59.17 


Total . 6.95 6.03 3.53 58.56 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available 


: : ). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 381—Value added of metal production in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 - 
Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 3 308 5 939 6.7 (18) 
Tropical Africa 205 442 8.9 (13) 
Near East 522 654 2.5 (6) 
Indian Subcontinent 489 734 4.6 (2) 
East Asia 206 657 13.8 (5) 
Total South 4731 8 428 6.6 (44) 
Total North 77 940 118 765 4.8 (32) 
ISIC 381—Imports and exports of metal products by the South in 1979 and 1990 
Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 
Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 
1979 
Latin America 0.49 UZ 0.32 18.54 
Tropical Africa 0.02 1S Onl 14.81 
Near East 0.24 5.93 0.69 RAG 
Indian Subcontinent 0.29 0.22 0.06 27.19 
East Asia leas ey 0.40 26.58 
Total 2.38 TOIS: 1.64 ORO? 
1990 
Latin America 0.82 1.69 0.46 27.20 
Tropical Africa 0.03 1.59 0.42 26.59 
Near East 0.61 9.17 ESO 14.77 
Indian Subcontinent 0.38 0.23 0.09 41.06 
East Asia dette 1.44 0.54 38.73 
Total 259 14.08 2.87 20.41 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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Table 4.14. South’s trade in metal products in 1979 


(Millions of dollars) 


SITC Item Exports Imports 
691 Metal structures and 

parts, n.e.s. 333 3 856 
692 Metal tanks, boxes etc. 116 ie. 
693 Wire products 204 592 
696 Cutlery 226 278 
697 Base metal household 

equipment 588 939 
699 Base metal manufactures 

n.e.s. 823 PON 
812 Plumbing, heating lighting 

equipment 249 811 

Total 2 539 9 465 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


Near East imports, valued at $5.9 billion, 
accounted for over half of the South’s imports from 
all sources of metal products in 1979. The South 
supplied only 12 per cent of these requirements, 
and its share is expected to increase to I5 per cent 
by 1990, with the Indian Subcontinent, the Near 
East and East Asia all becoming major suppliers. 
The market share of Southern suppliers in 1979 was 
higher in other regions and could increase substan- 
tially from 19 to 27 per cent in Latin America, 27 to 
39 per cent in East Asia, and 15 to 27 per cent in 
Tropical Africa. There is scope for increasing their 
shares mainly as a result of increased intra-regional 
trade. 


23. Non-electrical machinery (ISIC 382) 


The non-electrical machinery industry 
contributed 5.5 per cent of the South’s total 
industrial output in 1979 and accounted for 18 per 
cent of its imports of manufactured goods. The 
South’s imports were valued at $50.7 billion, with 
only 6.2 per cent of its import requirements being 
met by the South itself, the lowest level of self- 
reliance in any of the 27 industrial branches. The 
market share of Southern suppliers could increase 
to 8.6 per cent by 1990. South-South trade would 
then increase from $3.1 billion in 1979 to 
$5.3 billion in 1990 as a result of such co-operation. 

The broad justification for the rapid expansion 
of trade assumed in this branch was the 
achievement of Southern suppliers in raising their 
market share from 2.5 per cent in 1970 to 6.2 per 
cent in 1979 and the South’s success in developing 
exports to the North of $1.8 billion in 1979. 

The South’s imports and exports of products in 
23 major categories of machinery are given in table 
4.15. Each category includes products of varying 
but generally high degrees of technological 
complexity. The South’s export capability is limited 
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Table 4.15. South’s trade in non-electrical machinery 
in 1979 


(Billions of dollars) 
Se ee 


SITC Item Imports Exports 
695 Tools poz 0.41 
ald Steam boilers etc. 0.95 0.04 
ale Steam engines 0.39 0.01 
714 Engines and motors 1.09 0.14 
721 Agricultural machinery 0.71 0.07 
722 Tractors 1.40 0.16 
723 Civil engineering 
equipment 5.07 0.52 
724 Textile, leather machinery 3:23 0.34 
725 Paper mill machinery 0.38 0.03 
726 Printing, bookbinding 
machinery 0.69 0.03 
C20 Food-processing 
machinery 3.41 0.23 
728 Other specialized 
machinery 2.85 0.19 
736 Machine tools 227 0.03 
Gon Other metalworking 
machinery 1.14 0.04 
741 Heating, cooling 
equipment 3.74 0.18 
742 Pumps for liquids 1.61 0.10 
743 Pumps n.e.s. 2.55 0.19 
744 Mechanical handling 
equipment 3.12 O28) 
745 Tools, n.e.s. 1.36 0.10 
749 Parts, n.e.s. 4.91 0.45 
751 Office machines 0.79 0.10 
752 Data processing 
equipment 0.79 0.14 
759 Parts for office equipment 
and automatic data 
processing 0.76 0.39 
Total 46.58 4.12 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


in most groups of products. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that the South’s exports exceeded 10 per 
cent of its total imports in 1979 in only 7 groups of 
products, namely tools, engines and motors, civil 
engineering equipment, agricultural machinery, 
tractors, textile machinery, and parts for office 
equipment. The South can increase the share of its 
imports purchased in the South as the range of 
engineering products produced in the semi-indus- 
trialized developing countries broadens. 

Latin America and East Asia will be the regions 
that lead the expansion of South-South trade 
during the 1980s. As 90 per cent of Latin America’s 
South-South trade and 70 per cent of East Asia’s 
South-South trade was intra-regional, such trade is 
expected to be the main growth area in Latin 
America and East Asia. They are also expected to 
increase their penetration of markets in the Near 
East and Tropical Africa, where the South supplied 
less than 6 per cent of total import requirements in 
1979. Two-way trade between East Asia and Latin 
America is also expected to expand rapidly during 
the 1980s, as inter-industry trade develops with the 
broader range of products produced. 


Output 
(Value added at 1976 prices) 


Growth rate (%) 


1970 1976 B 70 1980 Year 


ISIC 382—Value added of non-electrical machinery products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 

(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 - 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 2 485 6 976 12.4 
Tropical Africa 51 56 ie 
Near East 157 784 19.5 
Indian Subcontinent 727 1 162 5.4 
East Asia 97 526 20.6 
Total South 3519 9 506 ; elev 
Total North 122 880 188 417 4.9 


ISIC 382—Imports and exports of non-electrical machinery products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 
Region - - (billions of dollars) we (percentage) 


— 1979 
Latin America 15.27 hes 6.31 
Tropical Africa 3.87 pears ce 5.94 
Near East 17.35 Voges 3.97 
Indian Subcontinent 2.48 x 6.14 
East Asia Tuy. 9.41 


Total 50.14 ? 6.15 


Latin America 2.20 19.97 1.62 
Tropical Africa 0.04 5.87 0.40 
Near East 0.44 Oars) qeou 
Indian Subcontinent 0.64 3.34 0.53 
East Asia 2.60 13.26 _ : PAE 


Total 5.91 62.17 5.32 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. : 


24. Electrical machinery (ISIC 383) 


The electrical machinery industry contributed 
5 per cent of total industrial output in the South 
in 1979. The South’s imports of electrical machin- 
ery were valued at $31 billion, 12 per cent of the 
South’s total imports of manufactured goods. The 
share of the imports that originated within the 
South increased from 3 per cent in 1970 and 6 per 
cent in 1975 to almost 12 per cent in 1979, and is 
expected to be approaching 24 per cent by 1990. 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$4.0 billion in 1979 to $12 billion in 1990 as a result 
of such co-operation. 

There appears to be a potential for increasing the 
market penetration of Southern suppliers in all 
regions of the South. In the Near East, which 
imported $11.5 billion of products in 1979, their 
market share of 6 per cent in 1979 could increase to 
12 per cent in 1990. In Latin America, their share 
could increase from 11 to 20 per cent; in Tropical 
Africa, from 8 to 18 per cent. East Asia is expected 
to be the main supplier to benefit. Increased 
supplies are also expected to come from Latin 
America and the Indian Subcontinent. 

In this industry, South-North trade ($7 billion in 
1979) is much more important than South-South 
trade ($4 billion in 1979). Although a major part of 
the South’s exports to the North are concentrated 
in a few product groups, the South’s exports were 
equivalent to more than 10 per cent of its imports 
in 11 of the 13 product categories of the electrical 
machinery industry. The South’s exports failed to 
reach this level only in the case of power- 
generating machinery and electro-medical and 
X-ray equipment (see table 4.16). The South’s 
export capability is therefore broader than in the 
non-electrical machinery industry. 

The South’s exports have developed fastest in 
electronic components and electronic goods. In 
East Asia, Hong Kong, Malaysia, the Republic of 
Korea and Singapore exported $5.4 billion of 


electronic goods in 1979 and their exports 
increased further to over $7 billion in 1981 (see 
table 4.17). A major expansion of South-South 
trade is expected in these products. Many of the 
products produced in this sector are traded among 
industrial producers rather than sold to consumers 
as finished products. Such intra-industry trade 
within the South should also grow rapidly during 
the 1980s as the branch becomes more developed. 

The large potential for increased trade in non- 
electrical and electrical machinery is unlikely to be 
realized in full unless special efforts are made to 
use Southern suppliers where their product is 
competitive. A major obstacle is information on 
sources of supply available within the South. This 


Table 4.16. South’s trade in electrical machinery and 
equipment in 1979 


(Billions of dollars) 


SITC Item Imports Exports 
716 Rotating electric plant 3.90 0.45 
718 Power generating 

machinery 0.41 0.01 
761 Television receivers 1-22 0.97 
762 Radios LOW 1.99 
763 Sound recorders, 

phonographs 0.86 0.30 
764 Telecommunications 

equipment Bes 2.50 
771 Electric power 

machinery 0.60 0.10 
772 Switch gear etc. 3.87 0.62 
773 Electrical distributing 

equipment 2.50 0.25 
774 Electro-medical 

X-ray equipment 0.43 0.02 
TIS) Household-type 

equipment 1.81 0.63 
776 Transistor valves 3.47 3.33 
778 Electrical machinery n.e.s. 3:36 0.91 

Total 28.45 11.08 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


Table 4.17. Exports to all countries of electronic goods from four developing 
countries or areas? 


(Billions of dollars at current prices) 


SHIKG: Item 1978 1979 1980 1981 
776 Transistors, microcircuits etc. 2.00 2.91 3.34 3.30 
Microcircuits 0.97 ke 1.36 2.07 
Transistors 0.87 1.20 1.02 0.74 

761, 764 Television, radio receivers, sound 
recorders, telecommunications equipment 1.92 PEST / 3.50 3.81 
Television receivers 0.42 0.51 Omar 1.04 
Radio broadcast receivers 0.94 oe 1.82 1.74 
Sound recorders 0.22 0.28 0.35 0.43 
Telecommunications equipment 0.32 0.46 0.56 0.61 
EEE eee 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1982 (United Nations publication, Sales 


No. E/F.84.XVII.6). 


aHong Kong, Malaysia, Republic of Korea, Singapore. 
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ISIC 383—Value added of electrical machinery products in the South in 1970 and 1979 


f Value added Annual growth 
; (millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 . 
Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America S74) 5 852 7.0 (17) 
Tropical Africa 98 166 6.0 (13) 
Near East : 289 918 shy (9) 
Indian Subcontinent 598 1013 6.0 (5) 
East Asia 453 2 498 20.9 (7) 
Total South 4619 10 449 G5 (51) 
Total North 89 761 156 231 6.4 (33) 


ISIC 383—Imports and exports of electrical machinery products by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South’s 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 
Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 
. 1979 
Latin America 2.44 30 0.82 ee 
Tropical Africa 0.03 2.42 0.20 8.29 
Near East 0.25 11.48 0.71 6.20 
Indian Subcontinent 0.21 1.04 0.08 7.32 
East Asia 7.64 9.10 2.07 22.13 
Total 10.57 Sills 3.88 rom 
1990 
Latin America 4.84 11.91 2.39 20.08 
Tropical Africa 0.04 5.64 1.03 18.22 
Near East 0.33 al S36} eral 11.80 
Indian Subcontinent 0.35 1.80 0.43 PSS) 
East Asia 15.69 18.23 6.92 37.94 
Total 21.24 52a 12.48 23.94 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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could be overcome by a joint effort among 
developing countries to create a data base on 
potential sources of supply within the South.* 


25. Transport equipment (ISIC 384) 


The transport equipment industry contributed 
7.7 per cent of the South’s total industrial output in 
1979, more than any other sector except the food- 
processing and wearing apparel industries. Imports 
valued at $39 billion in 1979 accounted for 14.2 per 
cent of the South’s total imports of manufactured 
goods. This was a higher level of imports than any 
other branch except non-electrical machinery. The 
South supplied 2.0 per cent of these import 
requirements in 1970 and 7.4 per cent in 1979. 
There is a potential for increases in the market 
share to 15 per cent by 1990. The volume of 
South-South trade would then increase from 
$2.9 billion to $8.7 billion as a result of such co- 
operation. 

The South’s exports and imports of different 
categories of transport equipment are shown in 
table 4.18. In this industry, the South’s exports to 


Table 4.18. South’s trade in transport equipmentin 1979 


(Billions of dollars) 


SITC Item Imports Exports 
781 Motor vehicles 5.99 0.58 
782 Lorries, trucks, etc. 6.36 0.52 
783 Motor vehicles n.e.s 1.45 0.15 
784 Motor vehicle parts Sy {Oy 0.77 
785 Cycles, motor cycles 1.09 0.35 
786 Trailers 0.58 0.26 
791 Railway vehicles 1.02 0.11 
792 Aircraft S), Ike} OS 
793 Ships and boats 4.02 1.46 
Total Cikell ENTAS) 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5). 


the North, which reached $2.6 billion in 1979, were 
at about the same level as South-South trade 
($2.9 billion in 1979). The South has developed 
export markets for cars, trucks and buses, motor 
vehicle parts, cycles and motor cycles, trailers, and 
ships and light aircraft. For example, Brazil and the 
Republic of Korea (in cars), Mexico (in motor 
vehicle engines and parts), Brazil and Indonesia (in 
light aircraft) and the Republic of Korea (in ship- 
building) have begun to win a significant share of 
world markets. 

The greatest scope for increasing South-South 
trade lies in road motor vehicles, lorries and trucks 
and motor-vehicle parts, in which the North 


* As a practical initial step along these lines for the 
construction of fertilizer plants, UNIDO, at the request of 
developing countries, has prepared the “Draft directory of 
technological capabilities in developing countries related to the 
fertilizer industry” (UNIDO/PC.89). 
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supplied 88 per cent of the South’s imports from 
all sources in 1981. Although facilities for the 
integrated production of cars, trucks and buses 
existed in only a few developing countries in 1979, 
plans to build new integrated production facilities 
during the 1980s in North Africa, the Indian Sub- 
continent and East Asia have been announced. 
This will broaden the range of countries producing 
motor vehicles beyond Latin America, where the 
major part of the South’s capacity to produce 
motor vehicles currently exists. 

In 1979, the value of Near East imports was 
$13 billion, and only 6.5 per cent originated within 
the South. In Latin America, the penetration of 
Southern suppliers in 1979 was 8 per cent, and in 
East Asia and Tropical Africa the market share of 
Southern suppliers was also about 8 per cent. There 
appears to be scope for an increased share for 
Southern suppliers by 1990, both as a result of 
intra-regional trade and increased exports by East 
Asia and Latin America outside their respective 
regions. 


26. Professional and scientific goods (ISIC 385) 


The professional and scientific goods industry 
contributed 0.5 per cent of the South’s total 
industrial output in 1979 and accounted for 2.5 per 
cent of its total imports of manufactured goods. 
The South’s imports were valued at $6.9 million 
and the South supplied just over 13 per cent of the 
imports in 1979. There is a potential for increasing 
this share to 29 per cent by 1990. South-South trade 
would then increase from $0.9 billion in 1979 to 
$2.7 billion in 1990 as a result of such co-operation. 

The main justification for assuming this potential 
for a large increase in market penetration is the 
estimate that the South sold two-thirds of its 
exports, valued at $1.5 billion, to the North in 1979, 
supplying 6 per cent of the North’s import 
requirements. The competitiveness of Southern 
producers seems evident. The principal exports 
were photo-apparatus and measuring instruments 
(see table 4.19). 

Whereas Southern suppliers supplied 18 per cent 
of Latin America’s import requirements in 1979, 


Table 4.19. South’s trade in scientific equipment in 1979 


(Billions of dollars) 


SITC Item 


Imports Exports 
871 Optical instruments 0.16 0.05 
872 Medical instruments 0.53 0.07 
873 Meters and counters 0.20 0.01 
874 Measuring instruments 2.63 0.27 
881 Photo apparatus 0.94 0.37 
Total 4.46 Onan 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1979 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.80.XVII.5) 
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ISIC 384—Value added of transport equipment production in the South in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 | 
Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 5 104 9 805 1s) 
Tropical Africa 104 507 19:3 
Near East 291 683 9.9 
Indian Subcontinent 640 828 2.9 
East Asia 361 1 443 16.7 
Total South 6 501 13 268 8.2 
Total North 107 435 169 435 Sie 


ISIC 384—Imports and exports of transport equipment by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 
Region —______—— (billions of dollars) - == (percentage) 


ee 1979. 


Latin America 1.76 10.72 8.12 
Tropical Africa 0.34 6.75 7.60 
Near East 0.99 13.44 6.48 
Indian Subcontinent 0.29 eee. 8.14 
East Asia 1.92 eG) O& eee, 


Total 5.31 39.36 7.40 


Latin America 4.25 Wes 4.09 — 22.56 
Tropical Africa 0.69 9.68 1.58 16.27 
Near East 1.97 17.07 2.14 12.55 
Indian Subcontinent 0.44 PTI 0.31 Talis) 
East Asia 3.62 9.56 0.58 6.06 


Total 10.96 57.14 8.70 15.22 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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ISIC 385—Value added of professional and scientific goods production in the South 
in 1970 and 1979 


Value added Annual growth 
(millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 1970-1979 

Region 1970 1979 (percentage) 
Latin America 83 10.6 
Tropical Africa ) —le5 
Near East 2 Se 
Indian Subcontinent 39 | 0:6 
East Asia 29 20.3 

Total South 9.8 

Total North Thal 


ISIC 385—Imports and exports of professional and scientific goods by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Imports South's 
Total Total from the share of 
exports imports South imports 


Region (billions of dollars) (percentage) 


Latin America 0.34 1.98 (O87 18.50 
Tropical Africa 0.01 0.38 0.02 6.07 
Near East 0.05 1.87 0.17 8.97 
Indian Subcontinent 0.26 0.03 ilisleoo 
East Asia 2.42 0.29 11.93 


Total 6.91 0.88 12.67 


Latin America 0.94 SLSii/ 1.58 46.79 
Tropical Africa 0.01 0.50 0.03 5.19 
Near East 0.03 1.54 0.24 15.54 
‘Indian Subcontinent 0.03 0.50 0.22 44.51 
East Asia anh 6.49 3.58 0.64 18.01 


Total 6.50 9.50 271 28.54 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available 


’ hes ie rit or 5 : . Totals 
may not add precisely because of rounding. ! 
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ISIC 390—Value added of other manufactures production in the South in 1970 and 1979 
Value added 

, (millions of dollars at 1975 prices) 
Region 1970 1979 
Latin America 234 328 
Tropical Africa 23 29 
Near East 42 100 
Indian Subcontinent 572 1 066 
East Asia 58 144 

Total South 930 1670 

Total North 20 727 32 914 
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ISIC 390—Imports and exports of other manufactures by the South in 1979 and 1990 


Total Total 
exports imports 

Region (billions of dollars) 
Latin America 2.04 She) 
Tropical Africa 1.41 1.03 
Near East 0.59 3.54 
Indian Subcontinent 1.18 0.91 
East Asia 6.37 4.69 
Total ail eae) 13.29 
Latin America 1.97 4.63 
Tropical Africa 2.52 PU 
Near East 0.88 4.74 
Indian Subcontinent 1.92 1.58 
East Asia 4.45 STAs) 
Total 11.73 18.95 


1979 


1990 


1980 Year 


Imports South's 

from the share of 
South imports 

(percentage) 

0.53 17.08 
0.26 25.78 
0.79 PEE SME 
One 17.03 
Jl 24.15 
2.88 21.65 
1.14 24.72 
0.95 41.88 
1.96 41.29 
0.55 34.86 
dou 26.33 
6.11 32.26 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the size of sample (i.e. number of countries for which data are available). Totals 


may not add precisely because of rounding. 
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their market share was lower in all other regions. It 
was 12 per cent in East Asia, 11 per cent in the 
Indian Subcontinent, 9 per cent in the Near East 
and only 6 per cent in Tropical Africa. East Asia is 
expected to increase its sales to other regions. Latin 
America promises to provide a large market for 
expansion of the share of Southern suppliers, 
which is expected to reach 47 per cent by 1990. 


27. Other manufactures (ISIC 390) 


This industry group contributed 1.4 per cent of 
the South’s industrial output in 1979 and appears 
to have accounted for 4.7 per cent of its total 
imports of manufactured products. The South’s 
imports were valued at $13.3 billion in 1979 and 
were almost matched by exports of $11.6 billion in 
1979.* The South supplied 22 per cent of its import 
requirements in 1979 and there is a potential for 
this share to reach 32 per cent by 1990. South-South 
trade would then increase from $2.9 billion in 
1979 to $6.1 billion in 1990 as a result of such 
co-operation. 

The South’s exports and imports of some 
categories of products classified as “other 
manufactured goods” are shown in table 4.20. The 
main justification for assuming this large potential 


* Only half of this trade has been identified in table 4.20 from 
international trade statistics. 
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Table 4.20. South’s trade in other manufactured goods 
in 1979 


(Billions of dollars) 
a a a a 


SITC Item Imports Exports 
885 Watches and clocks 2.26 1.58 
893 Articles of plastic n.e.s. 1.10 0.96 
894 Toys and sporting goods 0.95 0.42 
897 Jewellery 0.84 0.51 
898 Medical instruments 0.58 Ori 
899 Other manufactured goods 0.93 1.05 
Total 6.66 4.83 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1982 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.84.XVII.6). 


increase in trade is that over 80 per cent of the 
South’s exports in 1979 were sold in the North. The 
South has developed internationally competitive 
facilities to produce a wide range of products 
falling into this miscellaneous group, such as 
watches and clocks, toys and sporting goods, and 
jewellery. The South should therefore be able 
substantially to increase its penetration of the 
South’s import market for those products during 
the 1980s. All regions are expected to participate in 
the increase in South-South trade, with East Asia 
and Latin America, the regions exporting most to 
the North in 1979, winning the largest share of the 
increased trade. 


V. Concluding remarks 


The world economy has become enmeshed in a 

series of problems that have led to the present 
circumstances of low growth, high unemployment 
and underused industrial capacities. The interna- 
tional financial system is under strain and the 
likelihood of bankruptcies is not completely 
removed. Negative or slow growth feeds social 
unrest and threatens political stability. There are 
ways of coping with this crisis. Some are negative 
ways, especially the myopic strategy of calling for 
deflation in economies of the South as a means 
of solving the debt repayment problem. In the 
North, Governments have accommodated protec- 
tionist feelings to assuage the real fears that 
unemployment may climb even higher. Such 
negative strategies will have debilitating effects on 
the world economy and solve none of the problems 
they were designed to overcome. 
- The world economy can and must resume its high 
growth trajectory. There are positive ways to bring 
this about. It requires Governments in the North to 
pursue expansionary policies that will help restore 
full employment with a 3.5—4 per cent growth in 
gross domestic product. This will in turn establish 
the parameters for the South to grow at a rate of 
7-7.5 per cent. 

But such growth cannot be pursued by one 
country or one group of countries in isolation. The 
world economy is much more interdependent 
today than it was during the years of high growth 
of the 1950s and 1960s. The United States of 
America has launched on a high growth path, 
though the strength of its recovery has abated 
somewhat in recent months. However, in the 
absence of similar action by its trading partners, 
its trade deficit is having an adverse impact 
everywhere, especially since the United States has 
resorted to high interest rates to finance the deficit. 

Historically, the combined trade deficits of the 
South have never exceeded 3-4 per cent of the total 
value of world trade. They can be funded if 
arrangements could be made for recycling the 
surpluses for long-term development. If a high 
growth strategy is followed by the North and South 
the total trade deficit as a ratio of world trade will 
become smaller. The important lesson of the 1930s 


is that growth must not be blocked by a shortage of 
international liquidity. Unfortunately this lesson 
has been forgotten. 

In this report it has been shown that high growth 
and expanding trade are beneficial to both North 
and South. Growth alone can ease the debt 
problem. A growth environment also eases the pain 
of structural adjustment, which has been hampered 
by misguided protectionist policies, but which is 
essential if productivity gains are not to be merely 
temporary or illusory. . 

Efficiency in production requires that production 
facilities should move from high-cost to low-cost 
locations. The principle recognized as applicable to 
a national economy in order to achieve locational 
efficiency is also applicable to the global economy. 
In the North-South context, this means that the 
“sunset” industries in the North should be 
relocated to the South where they would become 
“sunrise” industries. As the South gains cost 
advantages in an increasing number of manufac- 
turing subsectors through accumulation of skills 
and learning-by-doing, the need for relocating 
industries also increases. 

Such restructuring seldom occurs, however, in a 
policy vacuum. There is a need to formulate a 
co-operative strategy to deal more rationally with 
the structural problem between the North and the 
South. New industrial challenges often arise in 
unexpected countries and branches. The rate of 
obsolescence, risks and uncertainties facing old 
industrial enterprises in the North have increased. 
The private and social costs of adjustment have 
been increasing so rapidly that the /aissez-faire 
approach has had difficulties in coping with them. 
Consequently, protectionism has spread in a chain 
reaction from one branch to another and from one 
country to another, through what might be called a 
negative structural policy interdependence. Such 
tendencies now threaten to become permanent 
features of the global economy. Harmonization of 
industrial restructuring between North and South 
would reverse the protective, defensive stance in 
the North. At the same time, it would release 
long-term growth potential through increased 
production and trade in both regions. 


To sum up, global co-operation schemes must be 
designed to handle in tandem two distinct aspects 
of global interdependence which have been 
stressed in this report. On the one hand, the global 
economy requires a common initiative to relaunch 
a genuine international payments system which 
enables economies to expand rather than to 
contract. Under the present system, unco-ordinated 
efforts by each country to reflate its economy are 
frustrated by immediate balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties and by instabilities in exchange rates and 
interest rates. Massive sums of speculative money, 
an important source of financial instability, often 
move across national boundaries against the wishes 
of policy makers, thus reducing the effectiveness of 
reflationary measures. With the slow-down in the 
United States economy, the global economy needs 
another stimulus, this time in the form of a 
synchronized reflationary policy joined by all the 
major developed countries. Such co-ordinated 
growth could reduce trade frictions, abate capital 
flights and generate import demand in the North 
for products of the South, thereby triggering 
another round of expansion. 

On the other hand, demand management alone 
in a traditional Keynesian fashion cannot effec- 
tively solve the problem of persistent stagflation — 
the classical symptom of the combined ills of 
underutilization and misallocation of economic 
resources. Reflating the economy without sub- 


jugating the domestic industries to genuine inter-. 


national competition would deter the necessary 
structural adjustments and thus increase the danger 
of inefficiency and persistent inflation. Industrial 
structural change should therefore accompany 
demand management in_ order to ensure 
harmonious industrial growth between the North 
and the South based on a rational division of 
labour. 

If such world-wide co-operation is not forth- 
coming, alternatives will have to be explored for 
the South alone. Over the twenty-year period 
before the current slow-down, the economies of the 
South have shown their capacity to sustain rapid 
growth and adjust to rapid industrial change. 
Complementarities in resources and production 
capabilities seem to have emerged among 
developing countries and opened up new prospects 
for co-operation. 

The South-South co-operation — scenarios 
examined in this report disclosed that the potential 
benefits are substantial. To exploit the potential, 
however, the South would seem to need to 
overcome various constraints in infrastructure, 
such as inadequate facilities in investment banking, 
trade financing, insurance, transport, communi- 
cations, marketing, trading houses and information 
clearing houses of various sorts (including 
technology information). These are areas in which 
more research could be useful to devise a system 
of infrastructure specially tailored for serving 
South-South co-operation. 
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The above comment is not meant to suggest any 
idea of forming a common market involving all 
developing countries. The divergence of sOcio- 
economic systems in the South would seem to 
preclude possibilities of such an approach at least 
in the foreseeable future. However, a _ few 
confidence-building steps could be suggested for 
South-South co-operation. Some possible steps are 
explored briefly below, including an intensive use 
of joint venture approaches for production co- 
operation, general trading houses for overseas 
marketing, and national currencies for supple- 
menting hard currencies as a medium of exchange 
in order to facilitate intra-South trade. 

Joint ventures among developing countries are a 
new. phenomenon. Among the existing ones there 
are many different types, sectors of activity, 
ownership patterns and motivations for their 
creation. But there are certain characteristics which 
stand out, and in particular those of versatility and 
flexibility. Studies of the burgeoning joint ventures 
among developing countries suggest that this form 
of co-operation could survive and succeed under 
divergent policy regimes. It seems worthwhile, 
therefore, to investigate the possible use of this 
approach more intensively as a means of pooling 
complementary resources for industrial pro- 
duction. 

In spite of the apparent successes of South- 
oriented joint ventures, however, the problem of 
the polarization effect or that of fair distribution of 
benefits from industrial co-operation has yet to be 
adequately dealt with when joint ventures are 
promoted. A viable approach to the problem may 
lie in the economic principle of willingness to pay 
by the country which benefits. Thus, either a 
specific industry or a whole related complex of 
vertically integrated industries would become part 
of a scheme of industrial licence auctions for 
developing countries as a whole. Among the poten- 
tially interested countries, the highest bidder would 
be given the licence to establish those industries 
either in his own country or in a country of his 
choice by mutual agreement. The revenue collected 
from such a licensing arrangement would go to a 
common industrial fund for the South, which 
would become self-financing. Such a fund could be 
used to solve the equity problems. The licensing 
system would thus ensure an automatic ° con- 
tribution by the highest bidder country in exchange 
for the privilege of a wider market for its products 
created by an elimination of tariff and non-tariff 
barriers in the South. Such a scheme would have a 
great advantage over most joint venture efforts in 
that the question of distribution of benefits can be 
avoided. 

Since bids will tend to reflect the expected 
economic benefits of establishing an industrial 
enterprise in a certain locality, the licence 
auctioning system also ensures an optimal location 
of the enterprise. 


With regard to the problem of marketing 


products abroad, the Caracas Programme of 
Action recommended the promotion of multi- 
national marketing enterprises and state trading 
organizations. Adopting a sectoral approach, the 
Programme invited the multinational marketing 
enterprises and state trading organizations from 
different countries to promote the designated 
product groups. However, learning from the 
experience of Japanese general trading companies, 
it would appear desirable to achieve economies of 
scale by developing multinational marketing enter- 
prises and state trading organizations as multi- 
product and multi-purpose marketing agents, 
rather than specializing by product and_ by 
specified function in marketing. By multi-purpose 
is meant a provision of commercial services, 
including information as to overseas markets, 
customs procedures, shipping, insurance, banking, 
warehousing, goods transport, foreign business 
practices, social customs, translation of languages 
and the arrangements required to overcome any 
barriers relating thereto. Thus multinational 
marketing enterprises can be useful whenever there 
is any form of market imperfection which adds 
to information and transactions costs facing 
individual producers and traders. In fact, general 
trading companies have already been launched on 
an experimental basis in the Republic of Korea, 
Taiwan Province of China, Thailand and even the 
United States. A Southern network of multifunc- 
tional multinational marketing enterprises and 
state trading organizations could prove to be an 
effective catalyst linking markets in the South. 

There would appear, however, to be a more 
urgent need for a Southern approach to deal with 
the problem of financing trade. The trade- 
inhibiting effects of liquidity shortage is well 
manifested in the resurgence of barter trade in 
recent years. One possible approach worth 
considering is the use of local currencies in 
expanding South-South co-operation and trade in 
the face of hard currency shortage. It is proposed 
that interested developing countries could agree to 
settle balance-of-trade deficits in terms of local 
currencies. This simple unconventional payments 
approach needs to be researched and thoroughly 
discussed from a practical point of view before 
concrete action is taken. At first sight, however, 
such an approach would seem useful. 

Payments in local currency would mean a pledge 
by the deficit country to pay back in terms of its 
own future goods and services, and not in terms of 
the goods and services of some other countries over 
which it has no control. This would, of course, 
mean a greater degree of bilateralism in trade, but 
in times of economic stagnation certain forms of 
bilateralism can be useful if they can help to 
supplement the existing trade. The accumulation of 
local currencies by the surplus countries will tend 
to create a compulsion to spend on the goods and 
services of the deficit countries. This process in 
turn will create an element of reciprocity in inter- 


national demand management, with the surplus 
countries tending to spend more on goods of the 
deficit countries and to correct, at least partially, 
the international payments imbalances in a fairly 
automatic manner. 

An important feature of such a scheme would be 
its flexibility. It can begin to operate even prior to 
the establishment of a formal, multilateral clearing 
house arrangement. Even a small number of 
developing countries could begin to co-operate in 
such an arrangement. Administratively, there are 
several possibilities, one of the simplest being 
agreement between any two central banks on a 
bilateral currency swap. Bills of transaction would 
be submitted by traders to their central bank and, 
after confirmation, the bank would pay exporters, 
and importers would pay the banks, all in local 
currency and without international financial flows. 
Such a scheme would also help to bring a much- 
needed increase in central bank control over the 
international operations of commercial banks. It 
would do this in a natural way, because payments 
and conversions could only be possible with the 
prior approval of both banks concerned. 

Even the extent of settlement in local currency 
could be flexible. Countries could agree that a fixed 
amount or a negotiated percentage of their mutual 
trade would be settled in local currencies. 
Agreement could be based on the amount of trade 
— and its balance — the two countries would wish to 
have with one another over and above the amount 
possible, given the ability of the two to conduct 
their bilateral trade in hard currencies. Thus, its 
flexibility, particularly in comparison with barter 
trade, and its administrative and _ political 
feasibility make increased use of local currency 
payments a viable interim arrangement, to 
supplement and help reduce the deficiencies of the 
present system until more fundamental changes 
can be agreed by the international community. 

The preceding suggestions are by no means 
comprehensive or final. However, they embody 
possible steps which, if used collectively or indi- 
vidually, can offer the South the means to achieve 
greater collective self-reliance. They can be applied 
within the existing framework of regional 
integration schemes to strengthen co-operation, as 
well as outside to initiate a more effective and 
extensive programme of interregional South-South 
co-operation. 

South-South co-operation no longer exists solely 
on paper. A greater degree of trade is already 
taking place between countries of the South as 
they are learning and finding out ways of exploit- 
ing the diversities in their industrial structures 
and resource endowments. The hope is_ that 
South-South co-operation will not only spark off 
trade-creating activities among developing 
countries, but also provide an independent source 
of long-term growth for a world economy prone to 
low growth. 

South-South co-operation will benefit the world, 
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however, inasmuch as the South is not isolated but 
made to become an ever-growing part of the world 
industrial economy. The North may choose to 
ignore South-South co-operation, but only at its 
own cost. It should, however, see it as an oppor- 
tunity. As this report has shown, it is in the interest 
of the North to help South-South co-operation 
move towards the trade-creation rather than the 
trade-diversion route. This means that the North 
should open its markets for the growing exports 
of the economies of the South, particularly 
manufactured goods. This will also mean that the 
South’s deficit will worsen as a result of the extra 
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trade and growth until the South could start 
repaying its debt out of its industrial growth 
proceeds. 

Unfortunately, however, North-South capital 
flows have begun to be reversed since the recent 
recession. The current slow-down in growth has 
cost the world heavily in terms of industrial output 
and employment. But it cannot be permitted 
permanently to reduce growth in the world 
economy. Global industrialization still remains an 
exciting challenge and there should be no delay in 
putting the global economy back on the right track 
towards that goal. 


10. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES 


- The source for the following country tables is the UNIDO data base 
of industrial statistics. Entries followed by ‘/na’ are taken from 
national accounts statistics. For trade data the United Nations 
trade tapes have been used. 


-All values are in millions of US dollars at current prices, 
except where otherwise indicated. 


-Figures followed by ’/c’ are in 1975 constant prices. 


.For centrally-planned economies the net material product (NMP) 
replaces the GDP. 


.The figures for value added taken from national accounts and from 
industrial statistics differ mainly because of two reasons: (a) the 
industrial census data do not include the activities of firms or 
enterprises with less than a certain number of employees. Ideally 
this number equals five, but varies across countries and branches; 
(b) the industrial census data include the receipts for and 
exclude the costs of non-industrial activities. 

There is no size limit for value added data of national accounts, 
and non-industrial activities are not considered. 

For further information refer to International Recommendations for 
Industrial Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series M, No.48, Rev.1 
(United Nations publication, Sales No. E.83.XVII.8). 


.The values of gross output and value added are evaluated at : 
factor price values or producer’s price values (suffix ’/fv’ or ’/pv’). 
Employment data are reported as average number of employees or 
persons engaged (suffix ’/ae’ or ’/pe’). For a further explanation 
of these terms refer to International Recommendations for Industrial 
Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series M, No.48, Rev.1 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No. E.83.XVI1.8). 

No suffix indicates that no evaluation information is available. 

The evaluation information also applies to the values of gross 
output, value added, employment and wages and salaries used for the 
Calculation of the items "profitability", "productivity", 
"structural indices" and "value added". 


.The figures under the item "profitability" are defined as follows: 
Intermediate input 100.(gross output - value added)/gross output 
Wages and salaries 100.(wages and salaries) / gross output 
Operating surplus 100.(value add. - wages and sal.)/gross output 


._The items "profitability" and "productivity" are calculated for 
total manufacturing value added. The number of branches used in 
this aggregate is also given in the tabie. A branch was only 
included if all required variables (gross output, value added, 
wages and salaries and employment) were reported. 


_For the calculation of the structural indices and the value of 

8 in the diagram of industrial structural change appearing at the 
lower left-hand corner of the country tables, the value added in 
constant 1975 prices has been used. 


The measure for structural change is defined as: 


: septs oy (tt) 


VOCEESE Tt pM Diese )7) 
i j 


j 


cos 6 = 


where s,(t) is the share of the i-th branch of value added in 
total value added in the year t. 


The value 6 can be interpreted as the angle between the two 
vectors s,(t-1) and s,(t) measured in degrees. 


The theoretical maximum value of 6 is 90 degrees. 
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10. 


The item "growth rate / structural change" is measured in per cent of 
real value added growth per degree of structural change between 
the periods t-1 and t. 


.The degree of specialization is defined as follows: 


de Sal Nes; 


2S WO. (4 ae 5 ca 


where Ss; is defined as above and nex Tn(number of branches). 


If the shares of all branches are equal, the degree of specializa- 
tion equals O. If only one branch exists, the value is 100. 


_The value added of two or more individual industrial branches is in 


some cases aggregated into one value and reported as a single figure. 
Such figures are presented according to the following rules: 

(a) for developed economies the aggregated value is divided into equal 
amounts, which are assigned to the respective branches 

(see for example Iceland, branches 381 and 382 ); 

(b) for developing economies the aggregated value is assigned to the 
main branch and no values to the other branches 

(see for example Fiji, branches 321, 322 and 323 ); 

The letter ‘A’ is used to identify all branches which belong to 

the first set of aggregated branches, the letter ’B’ to the next 

set, and so on. 


.TOtal exports and imports refer to total merchandise trade 


(SITC code 0 to 9). The definition of manufacturing trade 

conforms to the UNIDO definition (IS/SSU). The following 75 

SITC codes are included: 3 
01,02,032,0422,046,047 ,048 ,052,053,055,06,0713,0722,0723,073,074, 
081,091,099, 11,122,2219,2312,23813,2314, 243, 251, 2626, 2627 , 2628, 2629, 
268,200 720/— Sole 4 Ol D2ie oe OAlm > SO o/amO blo SMO laO2 OMe 41O5e 
661,662,663,664,665,666,67,68,69,7,812,821,831,84,851,861,862,864, 
891,892,893,894,895,897,899. 

The figure next to the reported trade flow gives the number of 
SITCS which has been used for aggregation. 


.The graphs of GDP and MVA growth rates are based on data supplied 


by the United Nations Statistical Office. For countries and periods 
for which no such data were available, the growth rates were taken 
from one of the following sources: 


a) National statistical institute of the specific country 
) United Nations regional economic commission for the 
specific country 
(c) World Bank Atlas 
(d) International Financial Statistics 
(International Monetary Fund) 
(e) Economic Outlook 
(Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development ) 
(f) Centrally Planned Economie Economi verview 
(The Conference Board, Inc. ) 
(g) Far Eastern Economic Review 
(nh) Kurzbericht weber Lateinamerika 
(Deutsch-Suedamerikanische Bank A.G. ) 
(i) Quaterly Economic Reviev (Economic Intelligence Unit) 
(j) "Report on world economic prospects 1984-1986" 
(United Nations, Department of International Economic and Social 
Affairs, Projections and Perspective Studies Branch, project LINK) 
(k) "Possibilities for world development with greater economic 
co-operation among developing countries" (Institute for 
Applied Economic Research, Soka University, Tokyo) 
(Prepared for ACC Task Force on Long Term Development Objectives) 
(1) Abecor European Bank Service 


The growth rate in 1985 for all countries and in 1984 for countries 
without reported data was projected using (a) the long-term trend 
in GDP; (b) the cyclical deviations from that trend and (c) the 
historically observed dependence of the SIVSSUT VS GOUMEPM Cl 2 


country or group (e.g. United States, European Economic Community 
or Japan). 


The growth rates of MVA for the periods 1981 to 1985 were derived 
from the GDP growth rates. Three different types of linear regres- 
Sions relating the two quantities were used for this Purpose. 


15.The diagram of industrial structural change is based on the value 
added in 1975 constant prices. For each branch an index number for 
the periods 1970, 1975 and 1980 is calculated from the base year 
1965. The index number determines the distance from the GP iwte lin) @iF 
the star-diagram. For each year the index numbers are connected 
Dy a line which reflects the typical "shape" of expansion for the 
specific country. Since the size of expansion (absolute values of 
the index numbers) is different in each country, a different scale 
is used in each diagram. The largest index number of al) branches 
is therefore given below the right end of the horizontal axis. 


Summary of indicators 


/na value originating from national accounts statistics 
/C in 1975 constant price 


/ fv factor price value 
/ PV producer’s price value 


/ae average number of employees 
/pe persons engaged 


A B Cc The industrial branches for which only an aggregate 
A B Cc figure was reported by a country are identified 

A B (e by the same upper case letter (A, B, C etc.) 
/number For trade figures the number following the //’ 


indicates the number of commodities used 

for the aggregation. The maximum number of 
SITC codes used for manufacturing trade is 75. 
The maximum number of commodity sections for 
EOvAIMERAdem Sel©) VCSTTIGCNO=9)- 


no value available 


= Vainue 1S) Lessmthannarhalkh on tine NUM 


n.a. not available 
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Regional classification of countries and territories: 


CouUntRyY Of TeRnriGory 


AFGHANISTAN 
ALBANIA 

ALGERIA 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
ANGOLA 

ANTIGUA AND BARBUDA 
ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA 

BAHAMAS 

BAHRAIN 
BANGLADESH 
BARBADOS 

BELGIUM 

BEE EZE 

BENIN 

BERMUDA 

BHUTAN 

BOLIVIA 

BOTSWANA 

BRAZIL 

BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BRUNEI DARUSSALAM 
BULGARIA 

BURKINA FASO 
BURMA 

BURUNDI 


BYELORUSSIAN SOV.SOC. REPUBLIC 


CAMEROON 
CANADA 

CAPE VERDE 
CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
CHAD 

Crkibe 

CHINA 

COLOMBIA 
COMOROS 

CONGO 

COSTA RICA 
CUBA 

CYPRUS 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DEMO CReS PEOPEE @SeREP es ORaNOREA 


DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA 
DEMOCRATIC YEMEN 
DENMARK 

DJIBOUTI 

DOMINICA 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
EAST TIMOR 

ECUADOR 

EGYPT 

EL SALVADOR 
EQUATORIAL GUINEA 
ETHIOPIA 

FAEROE ISLANDS 
FALKLAND ISLANDS (MALVINAS ) 
FIJI 

FINLAND 

FRANCE 

FRENCH GUIANA 

GABON 

GAMBIA 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GHANA 

GREECE 

GREENLAND 

GRENADA 

GUADELOUPE 

GUAM 

GUATEMALA 

GUINEA 

GUINEA-BISSAU 

GUYANA 

HAITI 
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UNITAD region 


Indian Subcontinent 

Centrally Planned Europe 

Near East 

East Asia 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Other Developed 

Western Europe (North) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 

Caribbean and Latin America 
western Europe (North) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
North America 

Indian Subcontinent 

Caribbean and Latin America 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Caribbean and Latin America 
East ASia 

Centrally Planned Europe 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Indian Subcontinent 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Centrally Planned Europe 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
North America 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Centrally Planned Asia 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Near East 

Centrally Planned Europe 
Centrally Planned Asia 
Centrally Planned Asia 

Near East 

Western Europe (North) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Caribbean and Latin America 
East ASia 

Caribbean and Latin America 
Near East 

Caribbean and Latin America 
ise /MAPiicey (Sewielh Selmer) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Western Europe (North) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
East ASia 

Western Europe (North) 

Western Europe (North) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Centrally Planned Europe 
Western Europe (North) 
Tropical Africa (Sowth» Sahara 
Western Europe (South) 

North America 

Caribbean and Latin America 
Caribbean and Latin America 
East ASia 

Caribbean and Latin America 
irepical Africa (SeutheSahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Caribbean and Latin America 


= = = a | 


Country or territory 


HONDURAS 
HONG KONG 
HUNGARY 
ICELAND 
INDIA 
INDONESIA 
IRAN (Islamic Republic of) 
IRAQ 
IRELAND 
ISRAEL 
eh ASY! 
IVORY COAST 
JAMAICA 
JAPAN 
JORDAN 
KENYA 
KIRIBATI 
KUWAIT 
LAO PEOPLES DEM. REPUBLIC 
LEBANON 
LESOTHO 
LIBERIA 
LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 
LIECHTENSTEIN 
LUXEMBOURG 
MACAU 
MADAGASCAR 
MALAWI 
MALAYSIA 
Sahbak 
Sarawak 
West Malaysia 
MALDIVES 
MALI 
MALTA 
MARTINIQUE 
MAURITANIA 
MAURITIUS 
MEXICO 
MONACO 
MONGOLIA 
MONTSERRAT 
MOROCCO 
MOZAMBIQUE 
NAMIBIA 
NAURU 
NEPAL 
NETHERLANDS 
NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
NEW CALEDONIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
NICARAGUA 
NIGER 
NIGERIA 
NORWAY 
OMAN 
PAKISTAN 
PANAMA 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
PARAGUAY 
PERU 
PHILIPPINES 
POLAND 
PORTUGAL 
PUERTO RICO 
QATAR 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
REUNION 
ROMANIA 
RWANDA 
St. CHRISTOPHER AND NEVIS 
Sia WeELeENA 
See LUCTA 
St. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. VINCENT AND THE GRENADINES 


SAMOA 

SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 
SAUDI ARABIA 

SENEGAL 


UNITAD region 


Caribbean and Latin America 
East Asia 

Centrally Planned Europe 
Western Europe (North) 

Indian Subcontinent 

East Asia 

Near East 

Near East 

Western Europe (North) 

Western Europe (South) 

Western Europe (North) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Japan 

Near East 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
East Asia 

Near East 

Centrally Planned Asia 

Near East 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Near East 

Western Europe (North) 

Western Europe (North) 

East ASia 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
East Asia 

East Asia 

East Asia 

Ease Asiia 

East Asia 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Western Europe (South) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
iropical Atrica’ (South Sahara) 
iropical Arpica™ (South Sahara 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Western Europe (North) 
Centrally Planned Asia 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Near East 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
East ASia 

Indian Subcontinent 

Western Europe (North) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
East ASia 

Other Developed 

Caribbean and Latin America 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Western Europe (North) 

Near East 

Indian Subcontinent 

Caribbean and Latin America 
EaS@eAsiia 

Caribbean and Latin America 
Caribbean and Latin America 
East ASia 

Centrally Planned Europe 
Western Europe (South) 

North America 

Near East 

East Asia 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Centrally Planned Europe 
limOpicale Ati Gas sOULMmodhanra) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Caribbean and Latin America 
North America 

Caribbean and Latin America 
East ASia 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
Near East 

Tropical Africa (South Sahara) 
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200 
201 
202 
203 
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205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
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200 
AV 22 
213 
214 
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Country or territory UNITAD region page 


SEYCHELLES Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (TA) 264 
SIERRA LEONE Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (GAY) 265 
SINGAPORE East Asia (AS) 266 
SOLOMON ISLANDS East Asia (AS) 267 
SOMALIA Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (TA) 268 
SOUTH AFRICA Other Developed (OD) 269 
SPAIN western Europe (South) (WE ) 270 
SRI LANKA Indian Subcontinent (IN) 274 
SUDAN Near East (NE ) 212 
SURINAME Caribbean and Latin America (LA) 273 
SWAZILAND Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (TA) 274 
SWEDEN Western Europe (North) (WE ) 275 
SWITZERLAND Western Europe (North) (WE ) 26 
SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC Near East (NE ) 2, 
THAILAND East Asia (AS) 278 
TOGO Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (Ay) 279 
TONGA East Asia (AS) 280 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO Caribbean and Latin America (LAN) 281 
TUNISIA Near East : (NE ) 282 
TURKEY Near East (NE ) 283 
TUVALU East Asia (AS) hee 
UGANDA Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (TA) 284 
UKRAINIAN SOV.SOC. REPUBLIC Centrally Planned Europe CES) n.a. 
UNTONSOESSOV> SOG REPUBLICS Centrally Planned Europe (EE) 285 
UNITED ARAB EMIRATES Near East (NE ) 286 
UNITED KINGDOM Western Europe (North) (WE ) 287 
UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA Tropical Africa (South Sahara) Gis) 288 
UNITED STATES North America (NA) 289 
UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS North America (NA ) nme 
URUGUAY Caribbean and Latin America (im AD) 290 
VANUATU East Asia (AS) Maa. 
VENEZUELA Caribbean and Latin America (EAS) 29 1 
VIET NAM Centrally Planned Asia (OA ) n.a. 
YEMEN Near East (NE) 292 
YUGOSLAVIA Western Europe (South) (WE ) 293 
ZAIRE Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (TA) 294 
ZAMBIA Tropical Africa (South Sahara) (A) 295 
ZIMBABWE iropical Africa. (South Sahara) (TA) 296 
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AFGHANISTAN 1975 1880 1981 


1.GDP /na Cin mivitons of dollars) 2367 3362 3686 
Per capita (Cin dollars) 169 211 295 
Manufacturing share /na 10.5 5 ies 

2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 249 
Value added 

Constant price index bey ee 
Gross output ae 238 199 
Employment (in thousands) 33 /ae 39 /ae 35 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
PEP SICG. Fy CireSS elise 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating: sUrolus (in deliars) 
SP ROOUCTIVITY) (ine Goimwars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sii/j2-Food prodwuets 
Sikes’ Beverages 
Sines Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Sxcin Wood and cork products 
Se Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printings and= Pub 1Shime 
85a Industrial chemicals 
Sbz Otner chemicals 
356 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
SiS) Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
864) Pottery. china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Shh Iron and steel 
Cine Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 

3. TRADE 
Exports, total 223 / 8 
Exports, manufactures Sen 23 
Imports, total 350 /10 
Imports, manufactures Ai LSS 

For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


ND HE LS KE 
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ALBANIA 1975 
Gr 2431 
1.NMP /na Gi imnions of Go liairsy) 1225 2293 
PemGapita im Golan, ) 506 840 868 


Manufacturing share /na 
2. MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
LimeSemechieices imowre (Git Coll lers) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
OwoepatineesuCpIUS (im del) lars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
jin percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Silly 2 Foocl jap@cuers 
Care Beverages 
Care Tobacco 
Cea Textiles 
Bez Wearing apparel 
S28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
BE] wood and cork products 
Bee Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Cou Industrial chemicals 
BIS Other chemicals 
G8) Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
C55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 


eval Iron and steel 
S72 Non-ferrous metals 
Shel 7 Metal products excl. machinery 


382 Nena eerr veal imeelniineiey 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures ane Lae 
Imports, total en its fad 
Imports, manufactures pe ae 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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356 


ALGERIA 


i CIS CC CBO BT 
1.GDP /na (im millions of dollars) 1 
Pepecapita (in dollars) ee ag a 
Manufacturing share /na Hee [a 8.4 
2.MANUFACTURING ) 
Value added /na 1095 S552 3673 
Value added 1452 /pv 4476 /pv oes 
Constant price index 100 142 146 
2S output 4258 /pv ee 
mployment (in thousands) vA 
= PROFITABILITY: pale lk 
mep > (OO lef Ghess OUTPUT 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 66 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 18 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 16 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gin Ae eiseairs)) 
Gross output / worker 20415 
Value added / worker 6961 
Average wage S657 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) sy 5 8.91 2.47 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 83 136 38 
Growth rate / structural change 2.04 1.69 ins 
Degree of specialization Ne-28) 14.9 aS 
- VALUE ADDED: 
CH 2) FOOu jpReducus 303 764 
Cae Beverages 63 158 
314 Tobacco 81 205 
321 Textiles 125 382 
S22 Wearing apparel en BO)7 
SAS Leather and fur products 36 87 
324 Footwear : 4) 100 
Sel Wood and cork products 67 142 
See Furniture and fixtures 51 65 
34) Paper and paper products 40 84 
342 Printing and publishing 5 i 
351 Industrial chemicals 5 9 


~ 

S52 Other chemicals 24 

SSS Petroleum refineries 2 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 4 Ff 

C55 Rubber products 4 

656 Plastwe produets 8 

5) 

W 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware Be. 

HSL Glass and glass products cS 

362 Other non-metal mineral products 87 438 

Oral Iron and steel 56 255 

C12 Non-ferrous metals 4 18 

38 1 Metal products exc!. machinery 88 400 

382 Non-electrical machinery 40 181 

383 Electrical machinery 40 181 

384 Transport equipment 68 309 

385 Professional and scientific goods 4 18 

390 Other manufactures 7 33 

3.TRADE 

EXDOrtS. total 4291 /10 15624 / 8 

Exports, manufactures 468 /45 VOZ Si] xR 
TMoOrnus . “tot ] SSS W/O 10525 7 l© 11302 
Imports, manufactures BSTA (2 9345 /70 10242 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 : 
372 382 Industrial structural change 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Annual go rates of GDP and MVA 


‘onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


rs) 


383 


36 384 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 {in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 
1975-1980 —— 
- —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
970-1975 
3514 352 ag e3 ss acme one Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


as) 3214+322 


5535+554 


__ SANGO 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 


PEP Calsitice: (iin Chal leis) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
= PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
= PRODUGHI Vimy: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
iin SPerceniraee or ' ain W7OS Wes 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE M ADDED 
Cll) 2s pOOG sD ROGUGES 
Cue Beverages 
Ca Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
ez Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
331 Wood and cork products 
Cee Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
CHS) | Industrial chemicals 
B52 Other chemicals 
S56 Petroleum refineries 


654 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


355 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 


36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Giass and glass products 


362 Other non-metal mineral products 


BT Iron and steel 
Cn2Z Non-ferrous metals 


381 Metal products excl. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
883 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 

EXDORtTS, total 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 


2701 3815 
432 539 
4.0 2.6 
109 98 
100 113 
22.06 0.07 
261 0 
-1.12 1.62 

28.9 31.9 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


372 


36 


> 


353+354 \ 323+324 


3514 352 
34 
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Shs. 
355 ipo” ~ 3214322 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100) 


Constant prices for 1975 
g aces annual 


rate 1 


65-1980 


gresyn 
in 


6 Index of structural 


change 1965-1980 


z 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


%) 


356 


is 
ee NTE SE a |) 1S 1-1 |): 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 4 
reir Eeloiwe (in clol lacs) cee ieee baa 
Manufacturing share /na 3419 9563 22.7 
2.MANUFACTURING : ; 
Value added /na 
Value added 10936 33438 sets 
Constant price index 100 104 “g5 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands 76¢ 30€ 12 
Se ERDEL TABS LITY. ) Whee ee 1306 /ae 1145 /ae 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dolijars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches: reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change B (in degrees) 5764 6206 9.80 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 159 170 PLUS: 
Growth rate / structural change (0), 128: =On5o = 7], (3)9 
Degree of specialization Wee a 14.9 14.6 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Ciel fee FOOds products 1983 6252 
inks’ Beverages 426 1342 
314 Tobacco Bz les 
Oza Textiles 1036 2547 
S22 Wearing apparel 266 655 
S26 Leather and fur products Ta 175 
324 Footwear 81 200 
Boul Wood and cork products 140 388 
Sez Furniture and fixtures 89 247 
341 Paper and paper products 347 92) 
342 Printing and publishing 320 851 
CVS) Industrial chemicals 363 LAKE: 
S52. Other chemicals 503 1675 
SEE Petroleum refineries 368 1226 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 25 85 
355 Rubber products 209 697 
356 Plastic products ay 39 1 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 5S 169 
362 Glass and glass products 124 380 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 455 1390 
Set Iron and steel 487 1595 
Sane Non-ferrous metals 126 411 
oon Metal products excl. machinery Vas 2402 
382 Non-electrical machinery 661 2104 
Hers Electrical machinery 468 1488 
384 Transport equipment 1268 4034 
385 Professional and scientific goods 74 236 
390 Other manufactures 66 201 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 2961 /10 SYo2 | Ne 9143 /10 
Exports, manufactures 1578/69 4903 /68 4845 /70 
Imports, total 3945 /10 WSs) / IC 9430 /10 
Imports, manufactures 3141_/65 560m a7 818 5) 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


382 Industrial structural change 


372 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


Annual ee, rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


N 
36 SSS yy 384 


Constant prices for 1975 


oh ay Average annual growth 
355 x 3214322 8 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


3234324 73 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 
33 ss 0-875 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 veeeeent** Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


353543554 


35H 352 
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ec 
——TPAUSTRALIA.. See) 
1.GDP /na Gin miiitions of dol lars) 94983 [opts Lips 
Per capita (in dollars) 6970 10 = aan 
Manufacturing share /na eal 2 ZOF : 
: epee tdcd rita 22979 30875 35088 
V 19937 /fv KAW I) fie' 33920 /fv 
alue added ; ‘ a0 108 108 
ee. oe 46801 /fv PSATE JA 8526797 FV. 
Employment (in thousands) 123 8/7 ae 1140 /ae 1143 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 ae 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 57 61 6 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 24 20 20 
Operating surplus (in Be ee 19 18 19 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars 
Gross output / worker 38018 66263 74927 
Value added / worker 16196 2560 29569 
Average wage 9071 ISOS 14987 
Number of branches reported 28 28 27 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 28 2.44 DHS 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 93 81 92 
Growth rate / structural change =O@} 0.40 0.04 
Degree of specialization Wh. w 10.8 Ti. @ 
- VALUE ADDED: 
S11/2 Freee precieus 2773 3993 4659 
Sis Beverages 524 785 945 
314 Tobacco Ve 248 270 
S27 Textiles (a) 1050 1180 
322 Wearing apparel 57'S 821 911 
S28 Leather and fur products 71 93 106 
324 Footwear 119 22S 249 
Sail Wood and cork products 780 1OS2 1252 
Bez Furniture and fixtures 328 505 598 
341 Paper and paper products 544 744 834 
342 Printing and publishing 112 1818 Zima 
351 Industrial chemicals 564 969 17 
S52 Other chemicals VU 1186 ies 
3538 Petroleum refineries ee) S28 368 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 2h 30 38 
S55 Rubber products 291 341 394 
356 PllastnGaproduers 519 831 901 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 35 46 SG) 
362 Glass and glass products We 246 DBD 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 810 1183 1309 
Cia Iron and steel 1393 1920 3191 
Soe Non-ferrous metals 729 1473 1543 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 1629 2467 2876 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1609 209 |} 2400 
383 Electrical machinery oz icSal 1545 
384 Transport equipment 2055 2830 2822 
385 Professional and scientific goods 164 290 824 
390 Other manufactures 176 263 279 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 11646 /10 21280 /10 21443 /10 
Exports, manufactures B@es: / 18 HOS) 6 / 72 10845: 7/72 
ImpOmes, total 9831 /10 19870 /10 23486 /10 
Imports, manufactures Sey 7S 1704 tS 20436 /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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372 


382 


36 384 


0 
oO 
ge 
2: 


321+322 


323+324 


33 


34 
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Industrial structural chande 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


vierage annual growth 

rate 1965-1980 Gn %) 

8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Z 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual go rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


72) 80 Bi 82 


a eiSotirce: UN/DRPA 


83 


84 
Forecasts 


85 Year 


AUSTRIA 


SY Le |---| - 
1.GDP /na (in mill tons of dollars) iu 
Perrcapita (in doltars) ae ene Seen 
Manufacturing share /na 2ee6 28.3 PE e, 
2 MANUFACTURING . 
Value added /na 10777 21910 17969 
Value added ; 8270 /pv Wes) ony Nee 
Constant price index 100 125 WZ 
Peer: (Wh eReUees) aa aor 
usands 
- PROFITABILITY: sige RES) ae 
Pens | OOMOTmGROSSMOUTOUIt 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 65 67 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 20 19 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 15 14 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Cinededera rs ) 
Gross output / worker 34938 70071 
Value added / worker 1.2319 22867 
Average wage 6979 13370 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) Srey: 26a 2 ts 
in percentage of 68 in 1970-1975 129 80 93 
Growth rate / structural change = 4. els) Ve 1) =O, 56 
Degree of specialization 10.9 1220) Th owes 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Col AA OOUMOROGUETS 588 1242 
Sighs! Beverages 290 455 
314 Tobacco 319 808 
Bei Textiles 439 853 
Bike Wearing apparel 264 447 
S20 Leather and fur products SZ 51 
324 Footwear 96 209 
Sil Wood and cork products ins 193 
Gee Furniture and fixtures 265 540 
341 Paper and paper products 344 632 
342 Printing and publishing 253 625 
GIS), Industrial chemicals 336 6393 
S57) Other chemicals 291 5a5 
353 Petroleum refineries 141 80 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 16 C2 
S55 Rubber products 134 2S 
356 Plastic sprocuets 128 281 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 28 63 
362 Glass and glass products 98 235 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 488 816 
Swen Iron and steel 685 225 
SW Non-ferrous metals 102 280 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 827 1285 
382 Non-electrical machinery 687 1658 
383 Electrical machinery 807 1582 
384 Transport equipment 349 710 
385 Professional and scientific goods 95 130 
390 Other manufactures 60 136 
3.TRADE 
EXPOmts. tora Haus / MO Naess PO 15840 /10 
Exports, manufactures WOE f 7S TSO / HE WSNSS) / Ths! 
Imports, manufactures 7649 /73 19569 /73 Wee IES 


For source. footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


° Vi 
Be Industrial structural change 2 nee. govu aes orate MVA 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 2 
Vaal 


BO SS po 


381 


372 


36 384 
g= 4.91 
31 Cie ABISGY! 
356 a. 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 
: pietoee annual ea 
355 B2a226) 9" Peake 1965-1980 


8 Index of eons 
change 1965-1980 


3235+324 73 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


980 ———— Forecasts 
1975-1 : 
33 eS 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 

MLN 965-1970 i'I"I"l Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


353+354 


3514+352 
34 
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1980 1981 


BAHAMAS 1975 
1.GDP /na Gre mimlinions of dollars») 754 
Per capita (in dollars) 3968 


Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gin doiainrs)) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sli/2 Food predvers 
8} NG Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
G2 | Textiles 
E22 Wearing apparel 
S2S} Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
rca Wood and cork produets 
Bez Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
e517 Industrial chemicals 
Baz Other chemicals 
SS Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
355 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cua Iron and steel 
BUA Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 


3. TRADE 
Exports, total 1OSOmaa7 
Exports, manufactures NO38oe/7 5 : 
Imports, total 2697 /10 Bf 
Imports, manufactures : 300 /66 ee ne 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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Spyies; eee 
BAHRAIN 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na Cin mTiaions ef dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
rise SWC CH SPESE Gwen 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
SePRODUCTIVITY: (Cin dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth imate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sulli2 od (products 
Srks Beverages 
one Tobacco 
S2u Textiles 
SD Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Exe! Tl Wood and cork products 
See Furniture and fixtures 
yay Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
e51 Industrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
353 Petroieum refineries 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


655 Rubber products 
S56 Plastic products 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


362 Other non-metal minerai products 


STi Iron and steel 
Bie Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Metal products excl]. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


Se5 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Expogts., “total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
“__Imports, manufactures 
For source, footnotes and comments see 


Max.= 1200 381 


36 384 
356 


355 by 321+322 


353+554 3234524 


3514352 33 


34 


100 
AN TS) 
368 
0.99 
49.5 
WIA VO 
i277 VSo® 
1 Wee) 7 We 
560 /64 
"Technical notes" above. 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


122 


S/IS / NO 
SO S258 
3479 /10 
1390 _/67 


134 
0.15 
2 
63.28 
49.9 
301 /10 
299 /58 
1637 /10 
1539/65 
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eee neem eee 
—TTBANCLADESH ns ae 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 8790 eae Lali 
Per capita (in dollars) 115 ae ae 
Manufacturing share /na 7.6 : : 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 669 , 974 917 
Value added Siow Ny Ae vas 
Constant price index 100 13 
Gross output SS) ey vee chee 
Employment (in thousands) Sa7 /ae 
= PROF ITABIEDTY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 61 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) iS 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 26 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 2724 
Value added / worker 1058 
Average wage 3598 
Number of branches reported 26 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) Gi OE 1265 4.93 
im percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 238 108 S23 
Growth rate / structural change ©. 28 5.48 0.69 
Degree of specialization AS NS) 37.9 Sie 
- VALUE ADDED: 
S11/2 eos joirocWicics 45 
SS Beverages 4 
314 Tobacco 82 
C2] Textiles 139 
B22 Wearing apparel 1 
B28 Leather and fur products 4 
324 Footwear 1 
ren Wood and cork products = 
BE2 Furniture and fixtures = 
341 Paper and paper products W 
342 ie wins Wine! ciate! joie} Sin aiate} 3 
851 Industrial chemicals 6 
352 Other chemicals Se 
3538 Petroleum refineries 1 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products ee: 
S55 Rubber products § 
356 PAscie jrecuercs - 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 1 
Cisz Glass and glass products z 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 4 
Cia Iron and steel 23 
Sie Non-ferrous metals ae 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 6 
382 Non-electrical machinery 2 
3883 Electrical machinery 4 
384 Transport equipment 5 
385 Professional and scientific goods 3 
390 Other manufactures = 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total ee 740 /10 660 /10 
Exports, manufactures re 551/738 503 /42 
Imports, total ous 1980 /10 1803 /10 
Imports, manufactures ee 1630 /68 WSL 2 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 p 
372 Industrial structural change Annual ron rates of GDP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


by g Average annual growth 
Eee fe 321+322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


3535+3554 


323+324 
79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
1975-1980 Fe 
3514-352 33 ss 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA ea 
34 W6S-1970 tenet n en Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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BARBADOS 


1975 1980 1981 

1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 402 
Petecapita (im dotitlars) 1642 core oe 
Manufacturing share /na I@. 8 12,2 1222 


2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 


Value added Be / DPV ie ha 
Constant price index 100 125 123 
Gross output 115 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 8 /pe at 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 79 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 14 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 1 
S=ePRODUGRIVITY: (im dollars) 
Gross output / worker 13950 
Value added / worker 2951 
Average wage 1957 
Number of branches reported 14 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) She Aad 6). he! ZnO 2 
in percentage of © in 1970-1975 1S) 67 43 
Growth rate / structural change 2.58 1266 = One, 
Degree of specialization 2S) Uh I eae 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 3 
Chils: Beverages 5 
314 Tobacco i 
32) Textiles = IN 
322 Wearing apparel 4 
a8! Leather and fur products eeay VA 
324 Footwear aed 
Soul Wood and cork products pe 
GS: FUPNa ture -and fixtures 1 
34) Paper and paper products = 
342 Printing and publishing 2 
351 Industrial chemicals 28 
S52 Other chemicals 1 
358 Petroleum refineries B 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
355 Rubber products B 
356 Plastic products B 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware Th 

HZ Glass and glass products = 
_ 369 Other non-metal mineral products 1 

SH | Iron and steel 

SH Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 1 
382 Non-electrical machinery 2 
383 Electrical machinery 1 
384 Transport equipment Cn G 
385 Professional and scientific goods S31C 
390 Other manufactures 1 
3. TRADE 
Expores,, total 88 /10 VEO) / WO 
Exports, manufactures 85) 7/52 149 /54 
Imports, total ZiGey 1© Si 7 VO 
__Imports, manufactures 185 /68 479 /7 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 : 
372 382 Industrial structural change 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
x constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


, 383 


36 AO 
SMO) 


Wy 


SS 
Bs, 
a | 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annuol growth 
355 XS 3214322 9 fate 1965-1980 (in %) 
= @ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
$23+324 7 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
353+354 ea tenia: 
1975— a 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1970-1975 
Bee 34 oe = 1965-1970 sereset""" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


ee ee ee 
— SSI I ee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 61934 ete sued 
Per capita (in dollars) 6322 she 2 6.2 
Manufacturing share /na 29.0 27. 
.MANUFACTURING 17968 31561 94923 
Value added /na 
Value added 15698 /fv 27030 /fv 26 
n ime [ofr ie? “lintels 100 nS 115 
aces aia 45563 /fv 79309 /fv 
Employment (in thousands) 1033 /ae 868 /ae 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 66 66 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 18 18 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 16 16 
PRODUCTIVITY: Ginmcolmans) 
Gross output / worker 44107 91370 
Value added / worker 15197 31141 
Average wage 8061 {61a 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 6.24 Be} 2.94 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 182 66 86 
Growth rate / structural change =e His) = 285 O8e5 
Degree of specialization 12a pa) 137 
VALUE ADDED: 
life le@eel jolr@eliersS 2268 3915 
BAG Beverages 393 599 
314 Tobacco 122 192 
321 Textiles 883 1497 
S22 Wearing apparel 589 760 
323 Leather and fur products 65 115 
324 Footwear 64 69 
Soil Wood and cork products 80 147 
SSW. Furniture and fixtures 670 1219 
341 Paper and paper products 354 62 
342 Printing and publishing 59 1 863 
SiS) | Industrial chemicals 1259 2428 
See Other chemicals 288 599 
E56 Petroleum refineries 172 365 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 26 56 
855 Rubber products 123 206 
356 Blast ie producers 343 862 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 68 ihe 
362 Glass and glass products 255 437 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 414 710 
S71 Iron and steel 831 1209 
Se Non-ferrous metals 286 483 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 1244 2087 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1468 2463 
383 Electrical machinery 1383 2320 
384 Transport equipment 1126 1890 
385 Professional and scientific goods 118 197 
390 Other manufactures 278 601 
. TRADE 
Exports, total 28760 7/10 63967 /10 55228 /10 
Exports, manufactures 25506m/ 75 54108 /75 46404 /75 
Imports, total 380191) 7 10 TMOZ Fale icin 1 ie) 
Imports, manufactures 21950 48788 /75 40744 /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36 384 
ee Gas d= see 
356 RRR RF jt a, 31 @= 13.81 
TI KK SS Ra a 
ba) oe LY 


onstant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 5214322 


cs o of 


3534354 3234324 


1975-1980 
3514352 33 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


152 


BELIZE 


USTs} 1880 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Remecapita Gin dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 

2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 

- PROFITABILITY: 
Rebes|©O Of GROSS Output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 

Se RODUGTEVITY = 9 (umn ico lens ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 

- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 


Growth 


rate / structural change 


Degree of specialization 


VALUE ADDED: 


Sule sOOd sOROGgUGLS 


313 
314 
32) 
322 
323 
324 
331 
332 
34) 
342 
351 
Soe 
353 
354 
355 
356 
361 
362 
369 
371 
372 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
390 


3.TRADE 


Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Wearing apparel 

Leather and fur products 
Footwear 

Wood and cork products 

Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Industrial chemicals 

Other chemicals 

Petroleum refineries 

Misc. petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 

Plastic preduets 

Pottery, china and earthenware 
Glass and glass products 

Other non-metal mineral products 
Iron and steel 

Non-ferrous metals 

Metal products excl. machinery 
Non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 

Transport equipment 

Professional and scientific goods 
Other manufactures 


EXDORES , etOtal 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


371 


36 


356 


355 


3535+554 


A. 


381 


372 


321+322 


Constant prices for 1975 


100 122 115 


Ci 110 83778 
63 /56 GS NG, 
BS 710 148 /10 
84 2 140_/66 


362 Industrial structural change Annual growth rate of GDP 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 = (constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
S25%324 7 80 81 82 83 84 85 Yeor 
Fs some tf ren 
a! — os SOLITCO? 
ea 34 . (S96G5—(9700NeNw 0 aeaeBamnne Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


2) rr SSS SCS SS 


1.GDP /na (Cin iit lions or collars) 528 1006 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 

2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 49 52 
Value added eas 

Constant price index 100 
Gross output a9 8 
Employment (in thousands) 

= frletols eye lini yy e 
Par SiG @y Chess @uicovhc 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 

- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 

- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 1.96 $.21 0.01 
iMOeheentage One im 1970 19i75 50 31 O 
Ghowtimbaten, structural change =©,87 5.84 C2295 
Degree of specialization 34/5 36.8 8608 

- VALUE ADDED: 

Slil/2 Fo@oe! jr@cwWiecs 

Cals Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

S21 Textiles 

Cae Wearing apparel 

G2e Leather and fur products 

324 Footwear 

Soil Wood and cork products 

Sow Furniture and fixtures 

341 Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

S5il DmGgwMstir tant ememmeals 

S52 Other chemicals 

BSS Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 

363 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sia Iron and steel 

G2 Non-ferrous metals 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 

3. TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
ImMjooricS, wercell 
Imports, manufactures Ses 

For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


ai Industrial structural change Annual aad rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 ia 


36 


356 aA = 


Constant prices for 1975 


~ g Average annual growth 
521+322 rate 1965—1980 in %) 


6 = Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


a 
353+554 323+324 


73 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


1975-1980 — Forecasts 
1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 “""T"T"LEstimoted by UNIDO/IS/GLO 

154 


BOLIVIA 


SS ps 
975 1980 198 1 


1.GDP /na Gite minlineonsi on dollars) 
Pervecapita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Pep $100! ©f gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
ee PRODUCTIVITY: (im Gol lars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sel 2. Ood, products 
Sue Beverages 
Su Tobacco 
Cal Textiles 
O22. Wearing apparel 
awe Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Sse Wood and cork products 
Ssi2 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
3S Industrial chemicals 
B52 Other chemicals 
SSE! Petroleum refineries 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


355 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


~ 369 Other non-metal mineral products 


374 Iron and steel 
Cine. Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Metal products excl: machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 

BXpOmuS, tGlEal 

Exports, manufactures 
—mpOrts, total 

Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 


36 Waa! 384 


"Technical 


Industrial structural change 
382 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


356 


355 


355+554 


3514352 


3214322 9 
f) 


323+324 


Constant prices for 1975 


rowth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


. = 
34 


2473 5507 VALS 


505 989 1261 


crac! 14.4 14.6 


330 776 1057 
100 116 108 


19 0.44 4.48 
122 10 105 
97 -1.65 -1.56 


2S ES, 25 1 2528 


—-O!ioa-t1Wwl-: 


Sa0 7 8 
236 /34 
SI! NG 
Bib Zee/alks, 


notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
athe Estimated by UNIDO/1S/GLO 


155 


EE Ee 
_—_SSBOTSWANA ee) ee 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 

2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 

Constant price 

Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 

PRO lena Bek Le Laney, 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 

- PRODUCTIVITY: Cin collars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 

- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 

Degree of specialization 

VALUE ADDED: 

S1li/2 Feoel sresicns 


index 


369 
526 
8.3 


Ci 

QV few 

100 

sie) (ey 
4 /pe 


1980 1981 
1027 Tile 
W272 1405 
6.7 6a 
68 79 
SOmy Tay oe 
103 141 
VAG iG oar 
6 /pe 
Ss Ss) On Oi 
135 ©) 
2872 eae 
Serr SS) 0 i/ 


313 Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
2 Textiles 
Bee Wearing apparel 
S28) Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Soul Wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
SST Industrial chemicals 
B52 Other chemicals 
858 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S'S Rubber products 
S56 Piast 1G producers 
Con Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cia Iron and steel 
Ciae Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, “toOwa'l in customs union 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, Total 
Imports, manufactures 


For source, 


381 


372 382 


355 


355+354 


TEP SOOO 


35-352 ce 
34 


156 


footnotes and comments see 


"Technical notes" 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 ZB 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


above. 


Annual aoe rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 


82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
ta senenene Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


SSS eS Pn ee 
BRAZIL 1975 1980 198 1 


1.GDP /na 


(am minions of dollars) 


Per Capita (Cin doliars) es 
Manufacturing share /na 25n8 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added ae i 
CoOmSicaime joa i ee 
price index 100 
Gross output | 95607 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 3637 /pe 
- PROFITABILITY: 
per S100 Of Gross Output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 66 
Wages and salaries (in doliars) 9 
Operating surplus (in dollars) AS 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (im -doOlerars } 
Gross output / worker 28726 
Value added / worker 9829 
Average wage 2546 
Number of branches reported eal 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) DOS 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 ‘S| 
Growth rate / structural change he 
Degree of specialization W226 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products ZA 9) 
Sue Beverages 664 
314 Tobacco 394 
S24 Textiles 26) 18 
322 Wearing apparel 1034 
SEG Leather and fur products 197 
324 Footwear 381 
Sei Wood and cork products 1058 
CieZ Furniture and fixtures 726 
S09 Paper and paper products 947 
342 Printing and publishing Tene 
eau Industrial chemicals vez 
B52 Other chemicals 1427 
SSS Petroleum refineries 2547 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 273 
S55 Rubber products 628 
356 Plastie products 849 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 87 
362 Glass and glass products 405 
~ 369 Other non-metal mineral products 1809 
Br 4 Iron and steel 1140 
CE Non-ferrous metals 461 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 3149 
382 Non-electrical machinery 3888 
383 Electrical machinery 2166 
384 Transport equipment 2387 
385 Professional and scientific goods 290 
390 Other manufactures 928 
3. TRADE 
EXPOrtS, tOtal 8669 /10 
Exports, manufactures 4946 /73 
imports, total SSE 5 7/10) 
Imports, manufactures 9334 /7) 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" abov 


36 


356 


355 


3535+3554 


381 


0 at 

LARe 4 100 
o, 
ee 
Uf 

x} 


3234324 


3514352 335 
34 3 


Constant prices for 1975 


321+322 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 7 


Ss 


es 


248592 
2032 
26.6 


66083 
68776 /pv 

146 
168730 /pv 
4474 /pe 


100 
65 
9 
26 


40543 
14303 
3724 
2S) 


2 J515 

Sy 
Cue 
12.6 


6973 
876 
618 

4200 

2059 
439 
853 

1618 

1287 

1926 

1949 

3746 

1891 

5545 
593 

1031 

1588 
153 
710 

3170 

2200 
889 

6076 

6597 

4685 

4580 
DoS 

iis 


AOU NG 
14049 /73 
24949 /10 
12264 /71 


285989 
2282 
AS. 


67640 
130 


6.03 
136 
wl dis’) 
11.4 


23292 
17/5 
24073 


J VCS 
Ge 
iO 


10140 _/73 


rowth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Averoge annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


79 


80 81 82 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


84 
Forecasts 


85 Year 


NOW 


eS eT 0 
BRUNEI DARUSSALAM 1975 1980 1981 | 
i lea 4864 eo 
1.GDP /na Ginetnmimnioms On GO ans») 1168 
Per capita (in dollars) 7300 25600 


Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
iMmmpercentage One in I970>1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sie Ieee! preoliecs 
Cae Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Cen Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel} 
S28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Soll Wood and cork products 
Ch Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
SI) 1 Industrial chemicals 
Sa) Otner chemicals 
Cbc Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Pras tie ipredueus 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cia Iron and steel 
Cre Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
883 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 


3.TRADE 
Expomus,, total 1O2 3a 9 
Exports, manufactures (A | 
IMpOmes, total 269 /10 
Imports, manufactures ANNO) VATE 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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4457 / 9 
26>ey 22 
5OSea© 
533_/67 


4022 / 8 
154 /18 
596 /10 

el els; 


356 


BULGARIA 


1975 1980 1981 


1.NMP /na 
rerrcapita (in dodiars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
S PROFITABILITY: 
Zope OOMOTmOROSS TOUT OUT 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Cime Goller's ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 


(in millions of dollars) 


Shale! Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Beil Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
S23 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Sei Wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
S5i Engwustrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
353 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 

- 369 Other non-metal mineral products 
371 Iron and steel 
Oe Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 

3.TRADE 
Exports,- total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 


For Gevineer 


381 


372 


371 


L——. 
LZ /\ 


36 


SN 


SS 
1 
y 


355, 


353+354 323+324 


3514-352 33 


34 


footnotes and comments see 


321+322 


12979 
1488 


100 
1197 


17482 
1973 


18352 
2064 


140 141 
/ae 1260 1279 


/ae /ae 


HOLS 

452 
Oe 7 
1381 


oeo2 

408 
OV 
1230 


"Technical notes" above. 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Averoge annual 


rowth 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Pa 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of NMP and MVA 


% constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


85 Year 
Forecasts 


TE) 80 81 82 83 84 


——— — Source: UN/DRPA 
sececcecen Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


BURKINA FASO 


1.GDP /na Gina tiiiniens of Geil lapse 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 

2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 

- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 

- PRODUCTIVITY: (ia Clo Teles) 
Gross Output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 

- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 

- VALUE ADDED: 
Siilf2 Fees jporeewicrs 
Care Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
C2 Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
ee Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Soil Wood and cork products 
So Furniture and fixtures 
Bay Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Son Industrial chemicals 
BS2 Other chemicals 
SE) Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
255 Rubber products 
356 PlaStic produets 
HS | Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 
Si Iron and steel 
Gye Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
ees Professional 
390 Other manufactures 

3.TRADE 
EXpOnu si, 
Exports. 
Imports, 
Imports 


index 


total 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 


2 GB: 

163 
12,54 
See 


SS Te 

WAS) 
5e 87 
54.2 


products 


products 


and scientific goods 


44 /10 
hs) 752 
151 /10 
144/72 


90777 10 
55 /48 
358 /10 
SOLO 


135 / 1O 
45 /52 
338 /10 


For source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 382 


36 384 
356 31 
747 
355 3214322 
a 
353+354 323+324 
3514352 33 


34 
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Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 7 


Ce AL 


"Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


g= 6.54 
6= S74 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 


pyerage annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 Gn %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


TR} 


80 81 82 


—— = Source: UN/DRPA 


3556 


——— ThA. wane 
BURMA 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of doliars 
Perecapita (im dollars) oe es rie 
Manufacturing share /na 9.0 iS) .'5 2.8 
2 .MANUFACTURING . 
Value added /na 
Value added se es 2 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 1580 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) a 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Betas OOnOr Crosse outmuUt 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
= PRODUCTIVITY: (Cinedelars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 7.90 C215 2. NS 
in percentage of 86 in 1970-1975 109 43 43 
Growth rate / structural change 1 aS OF55 ©. 52 
Degree of specialization AW 222. ID, te 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sip 2 Food products 
Saks! Beverages 
Se Tobacco 
Sen Textiles 
B22 Wearing apparel 
GAS Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Sel Wood and cork products 
Sow Furniture and fixtures 
344 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
35 Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
353 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
= 369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Smal Iron and steel 
Bie. Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports. total Ware So 
Exports, manufactures Noy f2) 
Imports, total ZENO) ff WO 
Imports, manufactures DAO MSP 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


148 151 


mes ; Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
382 Industrial structural change es Leenles 


372 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


371 383 


36 384 


SS 
pa 


5 


WA 
LZ VA g= 3.94 
mw < 3 @ = 21.62 
4 SEX 598 
Cy NN Key: 
\: Y i: Constant prices for 1975 
Hs g Average annual growth 
355 | 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
353+354 323+324 er el Year 
ss onL ore == Source: UN/DRPA 
rg aa 1965-1970 wte888""" Estimoted by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
Mon.= BS8 


161 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Suul/i2 Food products 
Care Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S2a Textiles 
B22 Wearing apparel 
326 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Creu Wood and cork products 
BSI Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Saul Industrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
353 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
C55 Rubber products 
356 Piastic products 
361 Pottery, 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 
Sie Iron and steel 
Cie. Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Exports, 
Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 
For source, 


index 


total 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 


381 


372 382 


36 


383 


356 oS 
40 165 
eae | 
355 \ 3214322 
353+354 323+324 
3514352 33 


34 


162 


china and earthenware 


machinery 


footnotes and comments see 


415 


1 


Wa 


1 


984 
226 
10.4 


889 
(ese) 20) 
3 10.4 
92 


152 


a7 102 


ne 166 


3 /ae 


100.0 


products 


products 


and scientific goods 


"Technical 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100) 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


68 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


notes" 


100.0 100.0 


S248 

BY De 
63) 710 
60 /62 
above. 


Annual growl rates of GDP and MVA 
(ot 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


=2 


-4 


7S) 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


CAMEROON 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
rer S1CO Ci? CireSs Ounaure 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
EeRRODUGTIVITYS  “(inedomears) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
6811/2 Food products 
eure Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
SVP Wearing apparel 
S23 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
SxShT Wood and cork products 
Sez Furniture and fixtures 
34) Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
SS Industrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
SHC Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
355 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 
BW i Iron and steel 
Ce Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products exc). 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Exports, 
EXPOriGs ; 
Imports, 
Imports 
Om eSsOurece:, 


total 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 


381 


382 


383 


36 384 


356 


355 321+322 


353+3554 323+524 


3514-352 33 


34 


china and earthenware 


machinery 


footnotes and comments see 


WM 


=O 


1 


products 


products 


and scientific goods 


446 /10 


598 
Bie 
notes" 


"Technical 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Slee 
24 
04 
Loe 


ee 2 

127 
0.46 
sya) 


12 fo 

247 /64 
1538 /10 
1477 


153 /66 
Val@) 
ile 

above. 


rowth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Annual 


84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


7) 80 81 82 83 


== —= Source: UN/DRPA 
sor ces Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1980 1981 


I WCANADA. GB SS eee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 163961 foes pal 
Per capita (in dollars) 7214 a: Brat 
Manufacturing share /na 21.4 : ; 
2.MANUFACTURING 35123 53925 59451 
Value added /na 
Value added 38043 /fv 59897 /fv Sue 
: : 100 118 124 
ee oer 101190 /Afv MOsS2 iV Lan 
: 1853 /ae 
Employment (in thousands) 1743 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in doilars) 62 64 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 19 1 
Gperating surplus (in dollars) 19 19 
= PRODUGTEVauny:: Cin den lars) 
Gross output / worker 58055 90141 
Value added / worker 21826 32324 
Average wage 10806 15295 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 5. 10 4.70 |} 2 
ime percentage Ord im 1970-1975 165 152 BS) 
Growth rate / structural change =< 24S) -0.40 129 
Degree of specialization 10.4 108, 7 OMS 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 4061 6253 
Care Beverages 1200 1660 
314 Tobacco 364 479 
Cel Textiles 1436 22a 
Ce. Wearing apparel 1141 1694 
BE Leather and fur products 108 154 
324 Footwear 197 2993 
Gil Wood and cork products 1662 2968 
S62 Furniture and fixtures 708 1044 
341 Paper and paper products 3c 5714 
342 Printing and publishing 1868 3054 
Cai Industrial chemicals Tea 2275 
C52 Other chemicals 1495 2421 
OSs Petroleum refineries 806 Hoa] 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 98 ea 
B55) Rubber products 560 873 
356 Plastic products 452 873 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 39 43 
362 Glass and glass products 256 385 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 1180 1497 
Cl Iron and steel 1740 2652 
Siz Non-ferrous metals 1160 2079 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 3029 4414 
382 Non-electrical machinery 2212 3952 
383 Electrical machinery 2645 3849 
384 Transport equipment 4140 5911 
385 Professional and scientific goods 403 667 
390 Other manufactures 600 932 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 832300) 7 110 SSO / TO, 68281 /10 
Exports, manufactures 20885 /66 43960 /65 47712 /65 
Minaeines , wehee 33954 /10 SH Otey 1© 64897 /10 
Imports, manufactures PLUMS fhe 4553 74 Sy thts 2 74 


For source, 


36 


356 


353+354 


164 


footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 382 


383 


384 


one 


g 
6 


321+322 


523+324 


351+:352 33 


34 


“Technical 


Z 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual 
rate 1965-1980 (in 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


rowth 


notes" above. 


Annual ane rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


%) 


79 


80 


81 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


ey yp 
CAPE VERDE 1975 1980 1981 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 71 84 80 
Perecapita (in Goblars) 238 258 242 
Manufacturing share /na 6.5 506 Biy5 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 5 5 4 


Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per SiC) Or CROSS Cliche 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
SEGROUUCTIVITY: ‘Cin Wdollanrs) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sila s2erOOd Ipreducts 
Cue Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S| Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
S26 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Shh Wood and cork products 
Sow Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
B51 Industrial chemicals 
Bie Other chemicals 
853 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
B55) Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
Soe Glass and glass products 
363 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sin/5| Iron and steel 
Cie Non-ferrous metals 
Silt] Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
SSNS} Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 


ExXDOnes total 4/9 
Exports, manufactures orks 1 7 te 
Imports, total Aas 68 /10 
__Imports, manufactures 50 /47 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
% constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


—— — Source: UN/DR 


PA 
seeeeconne Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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ee 
———CENTRAL_AFRICAN REPUBLIC. —OC“‘;CS;!”WTTTCTTCS 8G Te 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 397 ee aa 
Per capita (in dollars) 193 pe aus 
Manufacturing share /na 1223 . ; 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 49 101 80 
Value added 23 /fV aa ae 
Constant price index 100 13 
Gross output Sil rw Se aan 
Employment (in thousands) i fae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 66 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 12 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 22 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 11688 
Value added / worker 3916 
Average wage 1364 
Number of branches reported 5 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 4.79 4.04 10.38 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 US 63 163 
Growth rate / structural change Ome) Ciriah =1 704 
Degree of specialization 28.9 3459 Seu2 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil / 2 1 FOOG proguees 11 A 
Sis Beverages are, A 
314 Tobacco ee: 
321 Textiles 8 
322 Wearing apparel 1 
S28) Leather and fur products = 
324 Footwear we 
Sica Wood and cork products ao he 
Sez Furniture and fixtures = 
341 Paper and paper products gai 
342 Printing and publishing = 
C5il Industrial chemicals = 
S52 Other chemicals 1 
Sse Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cia Iron and steel 
O72 Non-ferrous metals ele 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 1B 
382 Non-electrical machinery B 
383 Electrical machinery B 
384 Transport equipment B 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total AT fae fad eh 
Exports, manufactures 1S, 728 16 /20 
Imports, total 68 /10 86/10 
Imports, manufactures 66 /65 78 /62 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 
Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
372 ~Ss 
aha (Index of value added: 1965=100 % constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36 384 


CO 7 
Oo 
Se 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


7 


3553+354 


3235+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


. 1975-1980 eres Forecasts 
3514-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 I'LL Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 
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CHAD 


Sanaa eel" 
UIs) 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Peplcapita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
RebeSiOO) Of Gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
SePRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 
Se Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S2i Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Soul WooGc and cork products 
Soe BURMA EURe and Tixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
e151 Industrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
S56 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
e155 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
_369 Other non-metal mineral 
Sif i Iron and steel 
Se Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
EXpPOFrts, 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 


_Imports, manufactures 
For source, footnotes and comments see 


693 
We 
10.8 
US, 


100 


aetie 

84 
lhe 2 
2) 6 


products 


products 


total 


108 


"Technical notes" 


381 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 382 


383 


36 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


g pero annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Fe 


355 321+322 


8 


355+354 323+3524 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


3514352 "33 


34 


921 
207 
om 


84 


125 
59 
VS 

57 


106 113 


0.00 


40 /10 
36 /41 
11© /1C 
66 


above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
Forecasts 
ee = SOUrCC: UN/DRPA 
aes" Estimated by UNIDO/AS/GLO 
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a a 
CHILE 1975 1980 1981 
i ‘ley 8571 27847 32865 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) ae fees pee 


Pepecapl tan Gineadolmeans ) 


Manufacturing share /na 20.5 20.1 20:0 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 1i39 5605 6587 
Value added 3077 /pv oe me 
Constant price index 100 141 
Gross output 4927 /pv ee 
Employment (in thousands) 236 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 38 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) if 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 55 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 20897 
Value added / worker NOs 
Average wage 1532 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) V2 IS 7.19 4.48 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 162 91 Sif 
Growth rate / structural change S599 O62 0}, 16 
Degree of specialization 17 6 ie. @ WO w 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 443 
Sig Beverages 110 
B14 Tobacco 89 
B21 Textiles 156 
SZ Wearing apparel 30 
B23 keather and fur produets 19 
324 Footwear 44 
Soll Wood and cork products 47 
COZ Furniture and fixtures i 4 
341 Paper and paper products 109 
342 Printing and publishing 61 
SSul Industrial chemicals 88 
Sez Other chemicals 149 
35s Petroleum refineries 392 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 12 
B55 Rubber products 26 
356 Plastic products 22. 
361 Pottery,: china and earthenware 29 
362 Glass and glass products 14 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 52 
Saal Iron and steel 176 
Sime Non-ferrous metals Ba 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 104 
382 Non-electrical machinery 84 
383 Electrical machinery 130 
384 Transport equipment 118 
385 Professional and scientific goods S 
390 Other manufactures tet 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 1649 / 9 4584 /10 3745 /10 
Exports, manufactures 1376 /63 3610 /61 2687 /59 
Imports, total 1534 /10 5123 /10 6270n 710 
Imports, manufactures 1042 /74 3676 /75 4924 /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
et Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36 Ms: ee 384 
950.9, 4 


356 


Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 

rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
@ Index of structural 

change 1965-1980 


355 Mfrs: a 3214322 


353+354 323+324 79 «80 81 82 \:B3 | .S4nmeesnYeone 
1975-1980 ——— Forecasts 
3514-352 “ 33 ss 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 SILL Estimoted by UNIDO/S/GLO 
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LS) 


3 


CHINA 


-NMP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Perecapita (in dolitars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
-MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Pege$ 100) Of GrossLoutout 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in-dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY S (im dolitiars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Sii/2 Food products 
Se Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S2i Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
BH Wood and cork products 
B32 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
eb Industrial chemicals 
Bo Other chemicals 
e5s Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
B55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 


~ 369 Other non-metal mineral products 


Call Iron and steel 

Sr2 Non-ferrous metals 

381 Metal products excl]. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 

. TRADE 

EXPORTS, total 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 


ee ee esi‘ 
1975 1980 1981 


302899 278261 
25644 /ae 26930 /ae 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rate of NMP 
% (constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Yeor 
Forecasts 


= Source: World Bank 
taucenesee Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 13367 eee 
Per capita (in dollars) 577 yas 
Manufacturing share /na PD lke . 
2.MANUFACTURING 2855 7330 
Value added /na 3444 OU 
Value added he /pVv 4 a 
AC oae et price index 6561 /pv 16476 /pv 
ross output 508 /ae 
Employment (in thousands) 450 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 400 
Per $100 of gross output 100 5 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 60 5 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 8 8 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 32 35 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross Output / worker 14571 32419 
Value added / worker 5885 14051 
Average wage 1214 2586 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 5.47 2709 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 148 5 
Growth rate / structural change 0.08 1. Ze. 
Degree of specialization 14.1 14.6 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sli/2 oe!) pireocUers 394 952 
BiG Beverages 329 ORE 
314 Tobacco 70 160 
Be 1 Textiles 329 804 
ee 2) Wearing apparel ae 241 
SAG! Leather and fur products Do) 59 
324 Footwear ile 50 
Son Wood and cork products 30 50 
Ce2Z Furniture and fixtures 14 C5 
341 Paper and paper products 84 228 
342 Primi inane es oUOnmrSini me ies 185 
eS Industrial chemicals 148 304 
B52 Other chemicals 189 419 
85) Petroleum refineries 126 ane 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 4 i 
S55 Rubber products 5S) i) dew 
356 Plastic products 36 144 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 14 44 
362 Glass and glass products 28 al 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 103 232 
oval Iron and steel 76 218 
Sh 2 Non-ferrous metals im 34 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 119 260 
382 Non-electrical machinery 60 126 
383 Electrical machinery 63 244 
384 Transport equipment 147 ZINES 
385 Professional and scientific goods 10 Di 
390 Other manufactures 25 Ve 
3. TRADE 
EXponpts, total 1465 /10 3945 /10 
Exports, manufactures 641 /64 1194 /63 
IiNeorics, wow 1495 /10 4663 /10 
Imports, manufactures NS OW ayia 4119 /74 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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36 ‘ _ 384 


x “es 
355 | aie 321+322 


3535+354 
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3234+324 


3514+ 352 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


g= 6.36 
@ = 10.90 


Constant prices for 1975 


g ecue annual growth 
rate 1965~1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


36797 
1395 
21.4 


7884 
130 


2. S)i] 
81 
On a7 
14.1 


ZRIs5) 7 VO 
1109 /61 
SS) / Ke 
4571778 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


72 80 81 82 


— — Source: UN/DRPA 


| 


COMOROS 


ema rr ee 875 1980. DB 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 70 WA tT 
Pemecapita (in dollars) 2S | Che T/ 300 
Manufacturing share /na 8.1 2 5.4 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 6 6 6 
Value added £4) 


Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
Se PROF INABILITY: 
rer SUC OF ClOSS Owigequy 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
= PRODUGTIVITY: (ine dol tars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
31/2 Food products 
ENS) Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Sia Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
S23 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
6S Wood and cork products 
See Furniture and fixtures 
Cai Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
357 Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
She Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
-369 Other non-metal mineral products 
371 Iron and steel 
87/2 Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
EXDOr ES, LvOtal 
Exports, manufactures 
yImports, total 
Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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7 tHCONGO 15 eee ee ee 
T1GDP P/na (in militons of dol vars) 767 la a 
Per capita (in dollars) 567 mae we 
Manufacturing share /na 6a : . 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 48 104 88 
Value added 44 /pv a; oe 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 105 /pv Bhs tae 
Employment (in thousands) 2 ois 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gin collars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 2208 8.02 Seas 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 192 LO 30 
Growth rate / structural change =O 07 1 ncis) 6) (35 
Degree of specialization 16.4 liom ome 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 8 
GUS Beverages ie A 
314 Tobacco ane A 
e2al Textiles 5 B 
322 Wearing apparel rc 6 
Sus) Leather and fur products B 
324 Footwear es B: 
Soul Wood and cork products is {e 
Boe Furniture and fixtures Bie oe Ao 
341 Paper and paper products i 1) 
342 Printing and publishing spice He) 
S15) | Industrial chemicals 4E 
352 Other chemicals E 


E56 Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 


S131] Pottery, china and earthenware oF 

362 Glass and glass products F 

369 Other non-metal mineral products aye F 

Sia Iron and steel §} {¢ 

S72 Non-ferrous metals G 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery G 

382 Non-electrical machinery G 

383 Electrical machinery G 

384 Transport equipment G 

385 Professional and scientific goods Zoe: 

390 Other manufactures 14H 

3.TRADE 

Exports, total 17.) ¥/ae8 Say AN 

Exports, manufactures 24 7/26 S5ay5o 

Imports, total 165 /10 418 /10 

Imports, manufactures nS 67 CPR IAS) 

For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 : 
372 382 Industrial structural change Annual AU rates of GDP and MVA 
(index of value added: 1965=100 %, constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36* : 384 


31 
315 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
4 Us 3214322 9 rate 1965-1980 (rn %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 


353+3554 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


4 1975-1980 Foreca 
3514-352 33 ss 1970-1975 ——=T Source: UN/DRPA nie 
34 1965-1970 ence e ns Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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COSTA RICA 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per capita (in dollars) eon eee cake 
Manufacturing share /na NO), 18.4 TORS 
2.MANUFACTURING . 
Value added /na 
Value added ee / PV 2 iat 
Constant price index 100 129 117 
Gross output. 1165 /pv 2835 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 51 /ae 26 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Pep $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 68 91 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 7 3 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 24 5 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 21326 100529 
Value added / worker 6736 8652 
Average wage 1518 3257 
Number of branches reported 24 22 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 0.81 iOS 2.64 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 82 105 269 
Growth rate / structural change 5.66 (OG -3.59 
Degree of specialization Zils PDO) dal 20.9 
- VALUE ADDED: 
sii/2 Food products 105 85 
SHC! Beverages 4) ie 
314 Tobacco 14 te 
Sail Textiles 21 9 
S22 Wearing apparel 14 11 
e293 Leather and fur products 3 1 
324 Footwear 4 3 
cic Wood and cork products 24 1 
Soe Furniture and fixtures 10 S| 
341 Paper and paper products Vi 10 
342 Printing and publishing i 14 
BS Industrial chemicals 14 16 
352 Other chemicals Whe 17 
353 Petroleum refineries 14 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products = 
S55 Rubber products 8 
356 Plastic products 9 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 1 eq: 
362 Glass and glass products 1 2 
~- 369 Other non-metal mineral products 12 20 
371 Iron and steel 2 OmA 
372 Non-ferrous metals hs se 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 9 10 
382 Non-electrical machinery 4 5 
383 Electrical machinery 7 12 
384 Transport equipment Wa 6} 
385 Professional and scientific goods a a 
390 Other manufactures 2 Bi 
3.TRADE 
Exports: total 494 aie) ioeeZ /10 1011 a© 
Exports, manufactures 220 /59 474 /64 483 /61 
Imports, total 694 /10 1596 /10 V27E £NO 
Imports. manufactures 621 /69 1321_/69 997 /6 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


Annual uy rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


S72 \ 382 


36 384 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Base year 1970=100 


A 
TAY ar 
“isasZZ- g= 7.61 
ee eal 3 @= 6.40 
WA j pe 920 3 
SYS: 
IN Losi ry Constant prices for 1975 
\s yy WW g Average annual growth 
355 yy 3214322 rate 1965-1980 fin %) 
y 
7 


353+354 323+372A4 
1975-1980 soe 
————= Source: UN/DRPA 
1970-1975 
ee ae 34 te Ea 1965-1970 sses8"*"° Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1980 1981 


1.NMP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Pegmcapiua) Gin COlmars)) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 


= (SCUBA. ane) eee 


Constant price index 100 109 123 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
= PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
ObepatingssuppluUS® Gin dollars) 
-SPRODUGHIV ITY : (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 1427 4499. 0.35 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 22 86 6 
Growth rate / structural change 7.69 0) ff) Bi. NS) 
Degree of specialization Dap FAS), 26.9 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil/2 le@jele! jolireyellercs 
Sis) Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
821 Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
SQE Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Soil Wood and cork products 
Sew Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
BS | Industrial chemicals 
Bebe Other chemicals 
B58 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
355) Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sian Iron and steel 
BV Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 3642 / 3 5545 o 
Exports, manufactures Sori yak ATN8) Ve 5 
LMpORES, swOtLall ee. fax te fei@ 
Imports, manufactures (0) i, @) 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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36 


356 3 
, B50 
355 aS 3214322 
3535+354 3235+324 


34 
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Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constont prices for 1975 


g sveruge annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rate of NMP 
(constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
———— Source: UN Regional economic Reng atl ine specific: 
sncenteses Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


SS See eee eee 
CYPRUS 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per capita (in dollars) 698 2132 2074 


1147 3439 3324 
Manufacturing share /n 
2 MANUFACTURING Ae aL leas Giaih 
vert added /na 98 345 347 
alue added 
poe ae price index oe ia oe A ae ak 
ross output 284 /pv 1065 /pv 1069 / 
Employment (in thousan a 
MBERSEYTAGIL ITY. ds) 18 /ae 31 /ae 37 /pe 
Per $100 of gross output i 
Intermediate input (in dollars) . ce 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 13 ie 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 22 2 
= (Ae (inecoilLkars | 
ross output / worker 1 
Value added / worker =e ee 
Average wage 1952 4505 
Number of branches reported 23 24 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 86 (in degrees) Wi cts 45 Seas 
1n percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 159 20 VE 
Growth rate / structural change =On an 3.09 Once 
Degree of specialization ©) Seu Weed 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Silkia2) FOO products 15 40 87 
Silks Beverages ie) 28 Ail 
314 Tobacco 3 13 14 
Cy Textiles 5 16 15 
S22 Wearing apparel 10 53 58 
B23 Leather and fur products 1 6 6 
324 Footwear 5 2a 23 
Sica Wood and cork products 4 16 IS 
Soe FUrnITure “and: fixtures 4 13 18 
341 Paper and paper products 1 11 13 
342 Printing and publishing 5 14 14 
351 Industrial chemicals = 3 3 
352 Other chemicals 3 ist ic 
353 Petroleum refineries 5 6 6 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 

355 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware = = = 

362 Glass and glass products = S = 
- 869 Other non-metal mineral products 12 43 40 

orl Iron and steel — oe ae 

372 Non-ferrous metals 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 5 

382 Non-electrical machinery 2 10 12. 

1 


ZAyo 
Ow 


383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 2 6 5 
3.TRADE 

EXponus, total Hel 7 1@ Exe / WO 5597/1. 

Exports, manufactures WS) AS Aniee/,.66 436 /63 

Imports, total SOS 110 QS: 7 Vo Oude 10 

Imports, manufactures 240 /69 Oalee/ a2. 84 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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ar Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 


% constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


68 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 } N 3214322 


353+354 ** 323+324 ASE La 79 80 81 82 83 Saas Yeor 
1975-1980 ae 
3514-352 33 ss 1970-1975 we = Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 *"8"""" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


46274 
1.NMP /na (in millions of dollars) oie cee Sele 
Pep capita (in dollars) a ice 
Manufacturing share /na ve 
2.MANUFACTURING pes wi? 
Value added /na ney 22411 16121 
Value added 5 128 136 
Constant price index NOTED 53984 51665 ; 
Gross output 2548 /ae 
Employment (in thousands) 2457 /ae 2518 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 100 
Per $100 of gross output bee EE 69 
Intermediate input (in dollars) os Ae 13 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 28 18 
Operating Se (in a 
PRO DU Gil Vitae in dollars 20276 
Gross output / worker bone eee oe 
Value added / worker oe Bone 3702 
Average wage Be a8 58 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 1.14 oe et: 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 imi2 Pie thee 
Growth rate / structural change 6.60 ae te 
Degree of specialization 14.6 ‘ : 
- VALUE ADDED: 
SV1/2 leeletel jalrereWers 824 ee oo 
313 Beverages 189 es us 
314 Tobacco 36 
1 i 889 1433 1164 
32 Textiles = oe 
G22 Wearing apparel 258 ae i 
S28 Leather and fur products 89 cer ya 
324 Footwear 280 es 
SiG} 7 Wood and cork products C2zZ 505 ee 
332 Furniture and fixtures 183 28 a 
341 Paper and paper products 232 509 ee 
342 Printing and publishing 124 teas 
S5i Industrial chemicals 830 1644 1010 
G52 Other chemicals 208 eZ “ee 
SIs) Petroleum refineries 258 648 40 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 29 156 126 
855 Rubber products 196 279 214 
356 Plastic products eas 65 51 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 36 59 46 
362 Glass and glass products EUS 550 347 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 503 1007 618 
Bilal Iron and steel 1614 2285 1397 
Se Non-ferrous metals 305 426 293 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 476 OSs) 765 
382 Non-electrical machinery HAY 4499 3498 
383 Electrical machinery 802 ae? 939 
384 Transport equipment 1102 2186 1653 
385 Professional and scientific goods 507 122 95 
390 Other manufactures 161 291 2a 
3.TRADE 
Sees, weiceul 8383 /10 14891 /10 14963 /10 
Exports, manufactures 7689 /59 U6 uss) Sys) WeKOAS //Sy7/ 
Imports, total GiOGr 10 Wa ie, 1/3) 14789 /10 
Imports, manufactures 6592 /62 9598 /58 9020 8 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
af ae “re Industrial structural change Annual growl) roles. of ia MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


371 
J 


(UU) 
| 


SNS 
WY } 


36 384 


Y, g= 6.48 
356 GS 3 6 = 14.22 
LZ Se . 
X AY Key: 
GhyY< AS) Constant prices for 1975 
368 INS soszn 9 erage onausl growth 
Ih 6 Index of structural 


change 1965-1980 


353+354 323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
\ 1975-1980 —— oo 
3514352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 “LA 1965-1970 =I" Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 
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1.NMP /na (in millions of dollars) 
rele Celica (ain Cle! heros 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
PepeS lOO of Gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in doliars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage : 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sid/2 Food products 
Sus Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Ce Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
S23 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Cer Wood and cork products 
Gee Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
SS Industrial chemicals 
35,2 Other chemicals 
SHexe: Petroleum refineries 


1132 792 800 
159 1 117 
100 84 90 

0.29 1.45 1.69 

r 20 23 

1.02 3.80 4.13 

18.2 17.6 17.8 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


855 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


~ 869 Other non-metal mineral products 


Sa Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 

EXDOPES,,-rOtall 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


36 N\ 384 


NS 
Wx 
355 \S 3214322 


353+354 323+324 


3514+:352 33 


"Technical notes" above. 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100, 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


La 


ne ee ee ee 
DEMOCRATIC YEMEN 19875 1980 1981 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 292 


Per capita (im deliiars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRO DU Gieiv Lan = Gin cdoitars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
inepercenvage Ones in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
GLI /Z Feel preeluiecs 
Bie Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Seal Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
e3il Wood and cork products 
See Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
6)5) || Industrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
S58) Petroleum refineries 


178 


100 125 125 
154 /pv 2BE oa bet 
6 /pe 


2.85 0.01 0.04 
281 1 4 
=) 76 11a. 12 1270 
25.4 25.9 25.9 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


a55 Rubber products 
S56 Plastie producers 


36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


369 Other non-metal mineral products 


eval Iron and steel 
SUZ Non-ferrous metals 


381 Metal products excl. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 


3.TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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Ww A \4 : 
\ N \\ : Constant prices for 1975 
< 


382 Industrial structural change 


q= 


31 


g Average annual growth 
YS 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Vif 8 = Index of structural 


\ 
‘S J Pe sean change 1965-1980 
Sy 


RE 1975-1980 
VL 33 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


= fS0ENMARK = Fa FSS _____ —— 
a a ee TSC NQBOTSN HDI IIGE) 
1.GDP /na (in million 
PoreCapita Can ee of dollars) 37712 66332 58 150 
Daruhect ining sntcay 7453 12950 11335 
2 .MANUFACTURING 0:2 Lome i Coal 
Value added /na 
ae / regs 10863 9353 
Constant price andex 679 /fv 11962 /fv 10139 /fv 
Gross output ree nL ine 
Bile ument (in thousancs) ae /fv 29389 /fv 25444 /fv 
- PROFITABILITY: 5 /ae 381 /ae 363 /ae 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input Ge dollars) Ce ee Te 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) euf 725) a 
Operating surplus (in dollars) iS me 
= a SEAR Ginedoluiars) i ie 
ross Output / worker 
Value added / worker ee He tele 
Average wage 11357 19067 oe 
Number of branches reported 28 2 ea 
= ae baie INDICES: : i 
tructural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 fs ay Se 
ae ae / structural change =i60 0.01 Orme. 
egree of specialization 
at inne fe) 14.9 is58 1548 
Sil/2 Feed products 
Ce} Beverages Bo! See Soe 
314 Tobacco 63 108 91 
Su Textiles 235 366 326 
322 Wearing apparel neh 204 164 
SPAS) Leather and fur products Bo Di 22s 
324 Footwear 26 55 46 
331 Wood and cork products 105 252 194 
So Furniture and fixtures 134 Ba 2 219 
341 Paper and paper products 174 300 263 
342 Printing and publishing 478 846 621 
351 Industrial chemicals 220 Bes 490 
C52 Other chemicals 345 569 535 
SIS) Petroleum refineries Sul, 61 57 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 56 92 86 
SSS) Rubber products 45 7S F2 
356 Plastic products 106 238 192 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 51 84 66 
362 Glass and glass products 56 94 Wi 
- 369 Other non-metal mineral products 349 569 411 
371 Iron and steel 92 167 138) 
Siz. Non-ferrous metals 35 68 48 
38 1 Metal products excl]. machinery 410 826 629 
382 Non-electrical machinery 912 1619 1334 
383 Electrical machinery 406 704 580 
384 Transport equipment BS 645 602 
385 Professional and scientific goods 129 275 256 
390 Other manufactures 106 192 183 
3.TRADE 
Exports, ~cOtal 8663 /10 GAO W/© Ia £VO 
Exports, manufactures TON aa VAT PS 13691 /75 
Imports, total NOS2Y w/al© (Sis / Ie i 52a © 
Imports, manufactures 8648 /75 15487 /75 Isis) 7S) 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


ne! Annual couy rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 ee 


36 b HY 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 793 80 81 82 B3 84 85 Year 


355 ee i ~ 3214322 


353+554 
Forecasts 
1975-1980 — 
351-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 sste#"*"*" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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a TOUR DL QAO MELT ODI 6 ae 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. CC‘ NS NG75 9 BO | 
| 
1.GDP /na (in milivens of dollars) 3599 moe ee 
Per capita (in dollars) an eae ee 
Manufacturing share /na 0. . 
2.MANUFACTURING 1094 
Value added /na Pe ae ee ry 
te added ; 100 ? 120 115 
onstant price index 
Gross output 1748 /pv 2362 /py ie 
Employment (in thousands) 122 /ae vee 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 ee 
Intermediate input (in dollars) lay If i 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 10 ae 
Operating surplus (in oe CS) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars 
Gross output / worker 14256 80543 
Value added / worker 6092 34704 
Average wage 1443 3536 
Number of branches reported 25 4 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: | 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 1.05 ©. Ws 0.00 | 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 75 10 fe) 
Growth rate / structural change Onn 4 12.10 esc 
Degree of specialization 45.9 43.2 43.2 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Siil/2 rPeeel airecuecs 455 SO) 
Cis Beverages Hal 103 
314 Tobacco 34 50 
Cal Textiles 12 29 
B22 Wearing apparel 5 16 
SAS Leather and fur products 6 ia 
324 Footwear 4 13 
SoH Wood and cork products 1 2 
SO? Furniture and fixtures 4 11 
341 Paper and paper products 14 19 
342 Printing and publishing 8 14 
351 Industrial chemicals 22. 18 
C52 Other chemicals Za 41 
B56 Petroleum refineries WS iA 67 A 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products GA reo A 
B55 Rubber products 4 6 
356 Plastic products 14 21 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware en Ae 
362 Glass and glass products 3 3 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 25 32 
Oia Iron and steel 6 a 
SZ Non-ferrous metals = 
381 Metal products excl. machinery ile ae 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 1 
383 Electrical machinery 4 5 
384 Transport equipment é ae 
385 Professional and scientific goods = 1 
390 Other manufactures = = 
3. TRADE 
EXDOmES total 864 /10 (Oe / & 991 /10 
Exports, manufactures 732 /55 ZOO) 15S! Vas (52 
Imports, total THA FNS 1426 /10 1450 /10 
Imports, manufactures TEA 9 ©) Tal 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
Wax.» 1933 
381 “ 
372 ae Industrial structural change Annudi Beas rates Ons MVA 
(index of value addec: 1965=100 ‘ Cobia ielecnsdht ) 


36 


356 


355+354 ** 
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XK 
Ss 
ty 


"% 


3214322 9 
") 


323+324 


+? 


3514-352 33 


34 


Pe 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
Base year 1970=100 
Base year 1975=100 
1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


79 80 


81 


82 83 


m= — Source: UN/DRPA 


Mian. ae 
a eee ee ae gs BC 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Penecapita (im dollars) oe re ce 
Manufacturing share /na 16.5 i? nie 
2. MANUFACTURING . 
Value added /na Tet 2026 2303 
Value added 415 /pv 
Constant price index 100 155 162 
Gross output LV2 foxy 
Employment (in thousands) WA We eit as 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Pepe Ss 100)Of Gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 63 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 11 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 26 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (inadol tars) 
Gross output / worker 15015 
Value added / worker 5599 
Average wage 1633 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees ) 4.53 2.58 3.96 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 136 76 119 
Growth rate / structural change ie ©) Pe Te tet 
Degree of specialization PAGE || neh. (© Weal 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Si 1/2 Food products 118 
Sls: Beverages 36 
314 Tobacco 9 
321 Textiles 55 
322 Wearing apparel 5 
BZ Leather and fur products g 
324 Footwear - 
Spi Wood and cork products 12 
soz Furniture and fixtures 4 
341 Paper and paper products 13 
342 Printing and publishing 16 
SiSyi) Industrial chemicals 6 
S52 Other chemicals 26 
S5e Petroleum refineries 14 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 1 
355 Rubber products i 
356 Plastic products 14 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 1 
362 Glass and glass products 2 
-369 Other non-metal mineral products 20 
Br Iron and steel 5 
One Non-ferrous metals = 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 22 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 
383 Electrical machinery 20 
384 Transport equipment 3 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1 
390 Other manufactures 4 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 974 /10 2480 /10 2168 /10 
Exports, manufactures 104 /53 GS seu 514 /56 
Imports, total 985 /10 DWE ff VO 1907 /10 
Import manufactures 94 73 2102 8 1800 8 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
Constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


381 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value addec: 1965=100 % 


372 ** 


36 


Se SH 
A Se 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
3214322 9 rote 1965-1980 (in %) 
@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 -5 


323+324 ** Base year 1975=100 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Yeor 


1975-1980 Forecasts 
3514-352 33 ss 1970-1975 = Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 **"7"*°*" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


355+554 
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1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 13408 eae sacs 
Per capita (in dollars) 363 soe me 
Manufacturing share /na 17.5 ; ; 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 2351 2726 3478 
Value added 1499 /pv 62 ayn 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 5637 /fv aes oc 8 
Employment (in thousands) 731 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 73 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 14 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 13 
= PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 7707 
Value added / worker 2050 
Average wage 1082 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 4.32 0.82 0.00 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 104 20 fe) 
Growth rate / structural change S65 1.47 re 
Degree of specialization 20.6 1654 IGe1 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 183 
Ss Beverages 25 
314 Tobacco 67 
32 | Textiles 483 
322 Wearing apparel 8 
BAS Leather and fur products 6 
324 Footwear 16 
33 1 Wood and cork products 8 
Cie Furniture and fixtures 6 
341 Paper and paper products 48 
342 Printing and publishing 32 
S5i Industrial chemicals 39 
Caz Other chemicals 86 
858) Petroleum refineries 34 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 34 
C55 Rubber products 26 
356 Plastic producus 20 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 6 
362 Glass and glass products 12 
363 Other non-metal mineral products 63 
371 Iron and steel 3 1 
Sie. Non-ferrous metals 38 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 52 
382 Non-electrical machinery 48 
383 Electrical machinery 66 
384 Transport equipment 57 
385 Professional and scientific goods 2 
390 Other manufactures 3 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 1402 /10 3046 /10 32828710 
Exports, manufactures 1220) FSi 1OSO eS WATS SIS) 
Imports, total 3934 /10 4860 /10 8839 /10 
Imports, manufactures 2812 /69 4029 /70 7188 /67 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 P 
372 Industrial structural change Annual CRAMMER ILE 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 7% constant paces! Ini 127s cokers) 


36 Hall 384 
Si g= 4.87 
ez 1 31 @ = 21.61 
~ 4 673 
Key: 5 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 


353+354 323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 °& 85 Year 
1975-1980 or Forecasts 
3514-352 33 BS 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
4 1965-1970 WLLL Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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ia. Tle Ae 
EL SALVADOR 1975 1980 198 1 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 5 
Per "capita (in dollars) : yee Fae mee 
Manufacturing share /na Bm | 9 14.6 
2.MANUFACTURING : : : 
Value added /na 
Value added oe /pv pet jl 
Constant price index 100 124 iS 
Gross output 865 
Employment (in thousands) 51 /pe ail Ps 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 59 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 9 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 33 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (ineaGgeul tars) ) 
Gross output / worker 16910 
Value added / worker 6972 
Average wage 1448 
Number of branches reported 26 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) WT AS 1.94 @, 145) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 106 26 10 
Growth rate / structural change 0.76 Sil Beis =O 2 
Degree of specialization 2309 DEAS BP) 8 
- VALUE ADDED: 
SH. FOO products Hi 
Cols Beverages 26 
C4 Tobacco Wd 
oi Textiles Wks} 
Be Wearing apparel 10 
e226 Leather and fur products 2 
324 Footwear 9 
Siti Wood and cork products = 
Be2 PURNIUUFE and fixtures 3 
34) Paper and paper products 6 
342 Printing and publishing 10 
GS] Industrial chemicals 26 
352 Other chemicals 18 
353 Petroleum refineries ~ 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products = 
S55 Rubber products 2 
356 PraseiG products 4 
SGal Pottery. china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products Pate 
-369 Other non-metal mineral products 2 
Swit Iron and steel 4 
ene Non-ferrous metals 1 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 5 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 
383 Electrical machinery 8 
384 Transport equipment 2 
385 Professional and scientific goods z 
390 Other manufactures 3 
3.TRADE 
Exports, tO call 513 7 N@ 2O) /10 491 /9 
Exports, manufactures 328 /63 AVE L64 303 /64 
Imports, total 598 /10 976 /10 1045 /10 
Imports, manufactures 513 /69 719 /68 SS 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 , 
372 362 Industrial structural change 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 e 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


383 


0 
Ly 


36 f 384 
je KS 
Sy 
‘ g= 4.16 
31 @= 17.86 
952 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 
Average annual growth 
355 : 3214322 9 fate 1965-1980 Gin %) 
SS @ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
323+324 73 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
353+554 nae eae 
3514352 33 sss 1970-1975 ——— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 s"""""""* Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1 
EQUATORIAL GUINEA 1975 1980 198 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 82 Hh ts 
Per capita (in dollars) ENS) . ete 
Manufacturing share /na 0 ; 0 
2.MANUFACTURING 


Value added /na 6 2 : 
Value added a ante 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
8117/2 Food products 
313 Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
SCH Wood and cork products 
Soe Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
3511 Industrial chemicals 
CS2 Other chemicals 
C5s Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
B55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic produces 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sil Iron and steel 
Bir2 Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures a 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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nes 16h. a 
ETHIOPIA 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Perucapita (in doliars) Se soe eee 
Manufacturing share /na 10.4 10a6 10.4 
2.MANUFACTURING : d ; 
Value 
Value Scie a oan / DV fee / pv ane / DV 
oe price index 100 al alg 143 2 
ross output 436 /pv 979 /pv 1060 /pv 
Employment (in thousands 
- PROFITABILITY: 60 /pe TPO pe 79 /pe 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 52 57 62 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 10 8 8 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 38 65 30 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Cin=dolkars ) 
Gross output / worker 7248 12727 13358 
Value added / worker 3499 5484 5099 
Average wage 760 1075 1106 
Number of branches reported | pu 24 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) ASS She SUS, Se 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 96 66 70 
Growth rate / structural change a4 5. 13) = hoe) 
Degree of specialization Roz 18.0 siie7 aa 
- VALUE ADDED: 
sit/2 Food products 46 110 118 
Sis Beverages Ch 83 92 
314 Tobacco 9 30 26 
321 Textiles 69 106 95 
B22 Wearing apparel 2 3 6 
e2e Leather and fur products 2 14 "2 
324 Footwear 3 10 8 
Sei Wood and cork products 4 8 9 
332 Furniture and fixtures i 2 2 
341 Paper and paper products 2 9 8 
342 Printing and publishing 6 11 11 
S57 Industrial chemicals = 1 2 
B52 Other chemicais 7 13 10 
SHS): Petroleum refineries 9 -18 =e 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products cam et. ® 
SiS) Rubber products 4 8 6 
356 Plastic products 2 3 6 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware Tey Hy: Ss. 
362 Glass and glass products = 2 1 
~ 369 Other non-metal mineral products 5 8 9 
ial Iron and steel 5 9 10 
Cie Non-ferrous metals i ots os 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 2 7 9 
SB2 Non-electrical machinery é : : 
383 Electrical machinery =: = = 
384 Transport equipment 
SES Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, “total 2's f WO 424 /10 378 9/) 1O 
Exports, manufactures 30 /48 56 /32 55 /35 
Imports, total 294 /10 V2 FNC En 1 KO 
Imports, manufactures 237 /66 ee VAEIAs, a7 70 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 . wth rates of GDP and MVA 
372 382 Industrial structural change x ang SAU ess in 1975 dollars) 


36 


356 


353+354 * 


3514 352 


(Index of 


321+322 


323+524 


33 
34 


value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


73 


80 81 82 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


83 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 683 re ele 
Per capita (in dollars) 1185 ae Se 
Manufacturing share /na 1Zoe . : 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 82 14a 151 
Value added 62 /pv 120 /pv ay 
Constant price index 100 132 ] 
Gross output 237 /pv 489 /pv tee 
Employment (in thousands) 9 /ae 13 /ae 
= PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 75 76 
Wages and salaries (in doliars) 10 11 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 15 ike 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Ginecol lars ) 
Gross output / worker 25334 38433 
Value added / worker 6331 9093 
Average wage 2509 4115 
Number of branches reported be a7 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 2 We 5.40 Sin (SS) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 54 ew 92 
Growth rate / structural change OQ) 2 0.9 1.89 
Degree of specialization Be). 2 Scr Oo 34.9 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Si/2 eee! preeilers S71 aa 
313 Beverages 3 4 
314 Tobacco S 4 
32) Textiles a Is 2 fs 
S22 Wearing apparel eee A A 
323 Leather and fur products Meee A 


324 Footwear = = 
Soa Wood and cork products 2 ii 
SCZ Furniture and fixtures i 3 
341 Paper and paper products 1 2 
342 Printing and publishing 1 4 
5 1 Industrial chemicals saree WD 
Be2 Other chemicals 1 4 
SS Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products nh ip fe 
B55 Rubber products = 1 
356 Plastic products 1 2 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 

362 Glass and glass products ae TAA 
369 Other non-metal mineral products & 6 
Cia Iron and steel 

Sie Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 3 6 

382 Non-electrical machinery 1 7 

383 Electrical machinery 1 - 

384 Transport equipment 2 2 

385 Professional and scientific goods Bot wa 

390 Other manufactures = = 

3.TRADE 

Exports, total TAs / WO) 268 / 9 Ee fF MO) 
Exports, manufactures 126 /49 2601755 2026752 
Imports, total 26707 © 56177 10 6Siy/ 10 
Imports, manufactures 236 /66 493 /7 5 i 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


ne Industrial structural chanae Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


372 - . 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % oN ae 


36 


an g= 3.67 
EW Ss 
356 eT SS 3 @= 6.59 
NS Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 
i | Average annual growth 
355 Ny 3214322 9 rate 1965-1980 én %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


i i ; 
353+354 323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year | 
1975-1980 ——s Forecasts 
3514-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 "I°l!"L Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


186 


3535+3554 


383 


36 Wy’ 384 


355 4 521622 ae 
8 


323+324 


3514+ 352 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


79 


80 81 82 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


83 


SSS gga 
ee NEA Nee ee 1875 SC 
i GDPe/na (in millions of dollars 

rep capita (in dollars) Laas Goat fates 

Manufacturing share /na Di) 27.9 97.3 
2.MANUFACTURING : . ‘ 

Value added /na 7544 13957 13404 

Value added 7367 /fv 14355 /fv 13689 /fv 

Constant price index 100 123 127 

es a i A 20684 /fv 40872 /fv 39541 /fv 

PROFITABILITY - 519 /ae 533 /ae 530 /ae 

Per $100 of gross output 1 

Intermediate input (in dollars) ee yee = 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 18 15 16 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 18 20 is 

PRODUCTIVITY: (im=doliars ) 

Gross output / worker 39830 76683 74606 

Value added / worker 14186 26932 25829 

Average wage 7021 11869 11746 

Number of branches reported 28 28 28 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 8 (in degrees) 8.92 6.08 6a55 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 Dis WSS) 90 

Growth rate / structural change =O2 47 0.95 0.93 

Degree of specialization Weis is, @ 1534 

VALUE ADDED: 

31172-Food products 806 1403 1441 

Cale) Beverages Shs BAS) 216 

314 Tobacco 30 46 56 

Seal Textiles 286 470 450 

822 Wearing apparel 278 499 496 

323 Leather and fur products 30 54 56 

824 Footwear 52 134 134 

331 Wood and cork products 291 Viz 839 

Se2 Furniture and fixtures 131 258 248 

341 Paper and paper products 1019 2090 1965 

342 Printing and publishing 493 108 1 1094 

Soul Industrial chemicals 368 555 494 

352 Other chemicals 158 349 410 

353 Petroleum refineries 98 445 440 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 27 46 46 

655 Rubber products 74 105 95 

356 PlastieG proguets 82 164 158 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 251 46 44 

362 Glass and glass products 49 105 86 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 245 435 424 

we | Iron and steel 294 545 387 

Sime Non-ferrous metals 68 142 128 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 408 al 756 

382 Non-electrical machinery 869 1470 1490 

383 Electrical machinery 403 695 686 

384 Transport equipment 550 824 820 

385 Professional and scientific goods 46 110 134 

390 Other manufactures 52 107 102 
3.TRADE 

EXperts;, total 5489 /10 aa Omyan® TAOOTR 10 

Exports, manufactures Syerexe) 7 13640 /75 TeC2T 17 

Imports, total 7600 /10 15632 /10 14190 /10 

Imports, manufactures Bye, (105) LOS OSes 9340 /7 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 

381 . wth rates of GDP and MVA 
a ao Industrial structural change E Ba SOW a ises ih 7STdokors) 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 is 


84 85 Yeor 
Forecasts 


187 


1980 198 1 


Sue SSPRANCE.. 200) RR ee ae 
1.GDP /na (Gin mi liions Ge collars) 3393290 oot eo ate 
Penmcapita (imecel lars) 6437 orp el 
Manufacturing share /na CSOml : 4 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 102051 186180 115016 
Value added 92827 /pv gees / PV es / PV 
tant ice index 100 Wa 
mete Beat. 223551 /pv 427654 /pv 363772 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 5325 /ae 5002 /ae 4819 /ae 
—SP ROE TTAB lel ty: 


Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate impute’ (im dol lars) 
Wages and saiaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 


Structural change 8 (in degrees) 4.08 AS 2.85 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 eZ 56 92 
Growth rate / structural change = ete FOL 22 =O FSO 
Degree of specialization t er2 1.6 12a 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 10304 20829 19663 
Se Beverages AIEIENS 4100 3730 
314 Tobacco 1636 1730 1509 
Sal Textiles 4346 6374 StS 
eZe Wearing apparel 2477 3981 3201 
SAG} Heather anc fur products 514 ne5 36 
B24 Footwear 911 waa, Wy 2 
SS Wood and cork products oss 1754 1546 
B3O2 Furniture and fixtures 1051 1659 1380 
34) Paper and paper products 2453 4147 38586 
342 Printing and publishing 2430 3886 3638 
SS 7 Industrial chemicals 4042 9076 7360 
Sis\2 Other chemicals Cae 5900 5060 
Cie Petroleum refineries 5421 9882 6127 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 2S 118 92 
355 Rubber products 1472 SP 7's 2705 
356 Plastic products VAT 2986 2374 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 327 640 S55 
362 Glass and glass products 1028 2014 1674 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 2150 4005 3183 
Oi Iron and steel 5888 8934 lolole WA 
Si 2 Non-ferrous metals 1379 2560 1380 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 4603 8934 7084 
3882 Non-electrical machinery 2 4a 22607 20055 
383 Electrical machinery 7407 13294 10782 
384 Transport equipment 9579 2) Or: Sie 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1215 1825 1582 
390 Other manufactures ISHS: PLOY DSS 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total bi GO4ay 10 110865 /10 101246 /10 
Exports, manufactures 46593 /75 100278 /75 911959775 
Imports, total 53606 /10 134328 /10 120279 /10 
Imports, manufactures SOSmIS ELS, 1456 _/7 80681 /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 ‘ 
Pe ax) Industrial structural change Annual esl rates of GDP and MVA 
(index of Value added: 1965=100 x constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Ho! 
TESS 
36 PEPIN. \ 384 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Averoge annual growth 


321+322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 


1975-1980 
351+ 352 33 1970-1975 
1965-1970 


be 


RK 
355 me 


353+354 


188 


556 


SAS 0 ae eee 
GABON 1975 1980 1981 
1.GDP /na (im miltions of dollars) 21 
é ni 58 
Pen capita (in doliars) 2158 nn ae 
Manufacturing share /na 51.8) fa 7.4 


2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 


Value added M15 262 227 


NOT V/V 


Constant price index : res hy J 
Gross output ce te tes 
Employment (in thousands) ens va nae 

- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output eS 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) ae 73 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) ey. 16 
Operating surplus (in doliars) bee 12 
ePRODUCTIVITY: (inde: lars) 
Gross output / worker a 38114 
Value added / worker ae 10475 
Average wage aor 6056 
Number of branches reported ces VS 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 1.92 25.8 On: 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 18 26 10 
Growth rate / structural change WHO) aha Peis dak 7K) 
Degree of specialization 1s AS 14.6 14.5 
- VALUE ADDED: 

31172 Food products 12 18 

Sale Beverages 6 13 

314 Tobacco 6 12 

321 Textiles 2 2) 

S22 Wearing apparel <i 4 

S28) Leather and fur products 1A 1A 

324 Footwear feeen A ren A 

Sir Wood and cork products 24 52 

Be2 Furniture and fixtures 3 7 

341 Paper and paper products 1 1 

342 Printing and publishing 1 3 

Cie Industrial chemicals 1 6 

S52 Other chemicals = S 

B56 Petroleum refineries & 18 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products an 

BSS) Rubber products = B = 2 

356 Plastic products ee 6 B 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 

362 Glass and glass products oe ae 

-369 Other non-metal mineral products 4 5 

SUF Iron and steel oa 

372 Non-ferrous metals 5 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 12 

382 Non-electrical machinery 2 

383 Electrical machinery 7 

384 Transport equipment 10 

385 Professional and scientific goods 1 

390 Other manufactures 4 
3. TRADE 

Exports, total 942 / 6 Aske) 4 A 1700 / 9 

Exports, manufactures 1On7 4 ei 9) 1988732 
mBimports, total 446 /10 674 /10 834 /10 

Imports, manufactures 429_/70: 642 /67 TO9RI2 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 

HeeSt inno a) Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % (constant pricestin 1372/aallars) 


l 
36 a UT} 384 
ie 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
355 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 


323+3524 


sss 1975-1980 = sch 
1970-1975 ee = Source: UN/D! 
34 a 1S65—=1970e 0, ae E REE Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


355+3554 * 


351-352 


189 


GAMBIA 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 155 252 a 
Pap Gapita (in dollars) 295 ali 2.6 
Manufacturing share /na 5.6 . 

2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 2 DY 2 /PVv ste 

Constant price index 100 
Gross output AN IaN 29 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 3 /ae 2 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 93 93 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 5 9 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 2 73 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Ginndolmtears) 
Gross output / worker 6827 16633 
Value added / worker 508 1103 
Average wage 359 1550 
Number of branches reported 6 8 

- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 0.00 0.00 0.00 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 eine Be 4 See 
Growth rate / structural change fee By eat =e 
Degree of specialization 100.0 100.0 100.0 

- VALUE ADDED: 

Siil/2 Food jrecuers 1 -4 
313 Beverages 4 1 
314 Tobacco ge ee 
BD | Textiles bie = 
322 Wearing apparel ar ee 
G26) Leather and fur products = = 
324 Footwear : 
Ceul Wood and cork products ee owe 
ice Furniture and fixtures = =] 
341 Paper and paper products ae 

342 Printing and publishing = 

ENS) | Industrial chemicals SA “Lene 
SZ Other chemicals = = 
SH5K6 Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 

35/5 Rubber products cee 

656 Plastic products = 

ES 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 

362 Glass and glass products Seat 6. 
3863 Other non-metal mineral products = = 
Cia Iron and steel 

C72 Non-ferrous metals 

Sou Metal products excl. machinery 

382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods sree Bok 
390 Other manufactures at 6 

3.TRADE 
EXpOpts, total 48/5 
Exports, manufactures XO ff 7 
Imports, total 49 /10 
Imports, manufactures 4) 2 

For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


362 Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100' % constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


372 


371 383 


36 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


68 Index of structural 
change 1965—1980 


355 


353+3554 323+324 


75) 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


1975-1980 Fe 
3514-352 a, 55 BS 1970-1975 ——— Source: UN/DRPA pre 
NSGS— 1970) ee easeesicnse Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


190 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


ee 
USS) 1980 198 1 


1.NMP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Pepecapita (in doWiars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.-MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
reir SUCO) Cif CireSS Whe oll 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gin=aoletetass) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 89 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
8311/2 Food products 


62949 
3736 


100 


Shs) Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

a2 Textiles 

C22 Wearing apparel 

323 Leather and fur products 

324 Footwear 

oe Wood and cork products 

Soe Furniture and fixtures 

341 Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

eal Industrial chemicals 

OSx Other chemicals 

SSSI Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 

36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
- 369 Other non-metal mineral products 
ial Iron and steel 

OMe Non-ferrous metals 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

S85 Professional and scientific goods 
330 Other manufactures 

3. TRADE 

ExXpOmes. Oba 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 382 


371 


36 


a 
»\ 


Q 
Si g= 5.90 
= 4n62 
556 a 31 6 4 
406 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965—1980 


355 321+322 


3235+3524 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


355+354 


3514-352 


aOme 80785 
4604 4826 
127 tae 
1.59 1.98 
159 199 

2 TO 2 NS 
15.© SS 


"Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of NMP and MVA 
% (constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
Forecasts 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
ushissesss Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1D 


wn ae EE | OCONEE MTOR (OU 
GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF —CC~‘I'| CC CCNBQ 
71 16248 683230 
1.GDP /na Giant minions: of dollars) Be ee 11243 
Per capita (in dollars) 37.9 36.0 35.7 
Manufacturing share /na . 
2.MANUFACTURING > 993925 244178 
Value added /na 158655 PS ed 218850 /pv 
Value added — ee are /D cops 
pe Se oe 290505 /pv 630468 /pv ee rae 
; e 
Employment (in thousands) 7284 /ae 7229 /pe 70 P 
=S PROP LMA Lilet Yas ee 
Per $100 of gross output 100 ee 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 5078 a 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 25 a 
Operating surplus (in ge eee. ; 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars . oe 
Gross output / worker 39883 ae 
Value added / worker 19808 a ee 
Average wage SUS) By 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: : ; : 
Structural Changers (im degrees )} 4.69 ae as 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 166 bes fe 
Growth rate / structural change = 4 Se Oma — 
Degree of specialization 13.9 Weave | ‘ 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 9438 19306 
313 Beverages 4446 6474 
314 Tobacco 4156 6986 
G2 | Textiles 4588 6953 
322 Wearing apparel 3284 5041 
S23 Leather and fur products 573 990 
324 Footwear 689 1176 
iG) Wood and cork products 2343 4860 
332 Furniture and fixtures 2958 5245 
341 Paper and paper products 2685 4975 
342 Printing and publishing 3447 6105 
8S) Industrial chemicals 7983 14601 
B52 Other chemicals 5265 8226 
385s Petroleum refineries 7086 154741 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 685 876 
655 Rubber products 1671 3163 
356 Plasiie Oroguets 2555 6083 
KS) 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 640 eat 
362 Glass and glass products ikon} 2oi2 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 4503 Sii7al 
Srl Iron and steel 11805 19366 
Cre Non-ferrous metals ae 2601 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 7437 14788 
382 Non-electrical machinery 18696 34810 
383 Electrical machinery 15917 30634 
384 Transport equipment 14943 31388 
385 Professional and scientific goods 2958 6198 
390 Other manufactures 937 1763 
3. TRADE 
EXpontS, Total 90021 /10 191644 /10 VASE 9/0) 
Exports, manufactures 84757 /75 179569 /75 163480 /75 
[mpopis. total 74208 /10 185922 /10 162691 /10 
imports, manufactures DIST VIS 2S a See Crea 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
1 A 
372 i 362 Industrial structural change Annual zon es oF CUS on¢ MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 7% oe 


36 N — 384 


Constant prices for 1975 


a Average annual growth 
355 1) 3214322 9 ite 1965-1980 Gn i) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


353+354 323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 #85 Year 
1975-1980 —— Forecasts 
351-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 SILL Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


io? 


a i sit 
ae ae sO 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 

Per eapita: (in dollars) : nes ae mp 

Manufacturing share /na a2 9.7 Hee) 
2. MANUFACTURING . . 

Value added /na 

Value added oe / pv ie oe 

Constant price index 100 103 “97 

Gross output i ls} ony 

Employment (in thousands ) 77 /pe 2. 
- PROFITABILITY: 

alr & 010) Cn CIPOES eunciaiuhe 100 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 53 

Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 9 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 38 
= PRODUCTIVITY: (indo) Lars) 

Gross output / worker 14387 

Value added / worker 6708 

Average wage 1288 

Number of branches reported ei 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 8 (in degrees) SoS 2 NO 8a 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 98 55 47 

Growth rate / structural change = sie 4.06 ae 2 1 

Degree of specialization lind NS iS) eZ 
- VALUE ADDED: 

soi/2 Eood products 97 

313 Beverages 56 

ea4 Tobacco 47 

Sia Textiles 5 

822 Wearing apparel 5 

SS} Leather and fur products 1 

324 Footwear 3 

SoH Wood and cork products 39 

332 Furniture and fixtures 5 

341 Paper and paper products §} 

342 Printing and publishing 10 

Sem Industrial chemicals 4 

Ba Other chemicals Dai 

S56 Petroleum refineries 44 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products iy 

Soo Rubber products fal 

356 Plastic products 3 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 1 

362 Glass and glass products 2 

-B69 Other non-metal mineral products 8 

CMa Iron and steel 3 

Siz Non-ferrous metals 62 

381 Metal products excl. machinery i 

382 Non-electrical machinery = 

383 Electrical machinery 8 

384 Transport equipment 10 

385 Professional and scientific goods = 

390 Other manufactures = 
3.TRADE 

Exports, total Geos 710 

Exports, manufactures 164 /49 

Imports, total 788 /10 

Imports, manufactures 613 /66 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


. Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
Industrial structural change 3 Zanstont prose wstG7bhors) 


(Index of value added: 1965=100, 


381 


383 


36 ty \ 384 


Hg 
D 
oH 
a, 


SS 
LE} z 


aS 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
3214322 9 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


9 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


eset 


323+324 


33 1970-1975 —— = Source: UN/DRPA 
1965=1970 mee NN siesteste Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


3535+3554 


351+ 352 


aT 
GREECE 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na Gia Mil liOnS Gr col leirs)) 20924 oe Pe 
Per capita (in dollars) 2313 ode (915 
Manufacturing share /na 1252 : ; 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 4165 7879 7159 
Value added 3666 /fv 8 ws 
Constant price index 100 131 
Gross output TiS ew Se. Bacal 
Employment (in thousands) 426 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 69 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 11 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 20 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 27358 
Value added / worker 8608 
Average wage 3086 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 5), 2A 2.42 2.87) 
iMmPehCenmtage Onmerim 197O— 1975 1115 53 Ey 
Growth rate / structural change 1o2e OF =0365 
Degree of specialization 11.9 ieee Teil, Ue: 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Simy2 OCC DEOCUGES 55s 
B1e Beverages Vit 
314 Tobacco 63 
Sal Textiles 546 
622 Wearing apparel 169 
323 Leather and fur products 42 
324 Footwear 53 
Con Wood and cork products 109 
SoZ. Furniture and fixtures 79 
341 Paper and paper products 63 
342 Printing and publishing 93 
35a Industrial chemicals how, 
352 Other chemicals 163 
85 Petroleum refineries 87 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 12 
C55 Rubber products 35 
356 Plastic products 101 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware o5 
362 Glass and glass products 30 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 207 
Sial Iron and steel 99 
Cie Non-ferrous metals 123 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 244 
382 Non-electrical machinery alc 
383 Electrical machinery 155 
384 Transport equipment 205 
385 Professional and scientific goods # 
390 Other manufactures 35 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 2278 / NO 5142 /10 4249 /10 
Exports, manufactures i716 765 4261 /69 \ Sass 70 
(mpOpEs, | vote O21 7 NC) OSS w/e 8781 /10 
Imports, manufactures CVC. IE TANSIO TES) 6474 /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
“ie Industrial structural chanae Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


36 


356 


355 


353+354 


3514352 


194 


382 


33 


34 


32143522 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g ayereae annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


68 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


323+324 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


ae 
ae OS CSCC 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per "capita (in dollars) oe fen ee 
Manufacturing share /na 16.9 10 07, 18.1 
2.MANUFACTURING : ‘ ; 
Value added /na 
Value added ee /pv aie ae 
Constant price index 100 130 131 
Gross output 1148 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 68 /pe aby ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Rep SOO Of —OheSS  OUTDUTt 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 65 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 8 
Operating surplus (in dollars) ONG) 
SePRODUCTIVETYs  Cinedeizars ) 
Gross output / worker 16803 
Value added / worker 5871 
Average wage 1408 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 4.41 1.58 2.04 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 Vea 45 59 
Growth rate / structural change Ones 1.09 0.68 
Degree of specialization 24.5 25m8 26.5 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil/2 Food products 116 
Silks Beverages SE 
314 Tobacco 13 
Ce | Textiles 36 
B22 Wearing apparel aS 
OE: Leather and fur products 3 
324 Footwear 5 
Sel Wood and cork products 7 
SNe Furniture and fixtures | 
341 Paper and paper products 10 
342 Printing and publishing 12 
Sei Industrial chemicals 20 
B52 Other chemicals 4) 
Soc Petroleum refineries 5 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 1 
655 Rubber products 8 
356 Plastic products ? 
Gul Pottery, china and earthenware = 
362 Glass and glass products 10 
~369 Other non-metal mineral products 20 
Sia Iron and steel 5 
Sne Non-ferrous metals = 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 13 
382 Non-electrical machinery 8 
383 Electrical machinery 7 
384 Transport equipment 6 
385 Professional and scientific goods = 
390 Other manufactures D 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total B28) / 10) 1486 /10 tials 7 ie) 
Exports, manufactures 397 /66 780 /69 629 /66 
Imports, total 18S (1 tase) / Ve 2009 /10 
Imports, manufactures 616 9 1312 /69 1827 /69 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


% constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


381 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 


36 384 


“Nias f 
NN 


al 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


9i= Sn 1Z 
*—— Ieee 
[NAY es 


355 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 i 
353+354 323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 ~°& 85 Year 
1975-1980 poueca 
3514-352 33 sss 1970-1975 em — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 serene" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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GUINEA 1975 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) im S2 va ee 
Nar Celeiec (ii Cle! Vetrs)) 261 a ne 
Manufacturing share /na Saf : : 
2.MANUFACTURING be Es ns 


Value added /na 
Value added ate 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 2 6 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Pep S100 Of GROSS, OULDUT 
Imuermeciaten Mout (im Gol lars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 0.00 Ozee Ono 
im percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 100 100 100 
Growth rate / structural change nek e S$ 3e Oa ee 
Degree of specialization Or@) OL0 O70 
- VALUE ADDED: 
SIi/2 eee pirocliccs 
Cae Beverages 
Bie fOIACCS 
B82] Textiles 
B22 Wearing apparel 
S28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Cen Wood and cork products 
CeZ Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 PrinennG ane PUI Sinine 
351 Industrial chemicals 
SoZ Other chemicals 
SSS) Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
clon Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Giass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cal Iron and steel 
Sie Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products exc). machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
EXDO@mS. lor all 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufacture ieee 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Industrial structural change Annual gow rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


372 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


36 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 

3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 

6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 


353+354 323+324 79 80 811 B2 (es ecMeeecmiean 
1975-1980 Joneses Forecasts 
3514-352 33 1970-1975 es oe SOLUTE: UN/DRPA 
34 1965~1970 “'I"L"L Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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GUINEA-BISSAU 


a ee eee | F L- ee 1 | -\° | - 

1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Peracapirta (in “dolilars) Le pee ve 
Manufacturing share /na ec) 1.8 We 

2 MANUFACTURING ) 
Value added /na 1 3 3 
Value added 


Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
SerPRODUCTIVINY:  ~(iimedolevarns ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Cina Food spreduets 
313 Beverages 
ena Tobacco 
Ba Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
S2o Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
xe Wood and cork products 
See BUrnad ture sand frxtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Su Taagustr val <chemiea hs 
352 Other chemicals 
SIS Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
355 Rubber products 
356 Plastie products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
~ 369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Siva Iron and steel 
Se Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
EXHORES, vOtal 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures Sas 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes” above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


% constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
aaa Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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1.GDP /na 


(inemiuiions of dollars) 


Penmcanl ten 1 mM cOllans)) 


Manufactu 


ring share /na 


2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 


Constant 
Gross out 


price index 
put 


Employment (in thousands) 


- PROFITABI 


ERY: 


Per $100 of gross output 


Intermedi 


ace dnlowke (il Col ives } 


Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 


Gross out 


put / worker 


Value added / worker 
Average wage 


Number of 


branches reported 


- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 


Degree of 


specialization 


- VALUE ADDED: 
BN1/2 l@eel felreewreus 
Sle Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S2ul Textiles 
G22 Wearing apparel 
CZs Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Som Wood and cork products 
Boe Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 


342 Pri 


nting and publishing 


Els) 1 Industrial chemicals 
Sbe Other chemicals 


353 Pet 


roleum refineries 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
355 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 


361 Pot 


tery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cia Iron and steel 

Sie Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Met 


al products excl. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional 


390 Other manufactures 


3. TRADE 
EXpOpusm 
ExXpeOmise 
Imports, 
Imports 

For source, 


372 


356 


355 


353+354 


3514-352 
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total 


manufactures 


total 


manufactures 


footnotes and comments see 


381 


383 


384 


P>~. 

= ecg. 288) yall 
EH 
saaees 


34 


and scientific goods 


"Technical 


507 
640 


14.6 


74 
100 
“28 /ae 


0.83 


69 


= (0), Ss 
5S 


HOtTeSs 


Constant prices for 1975 
fe] eee annual 


rate 1 


65-1980 (i 


rowth 


in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Z 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


357 /10 
234 /52 
344 /10 
321 _/69 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


bg 
670 
12.8 
US 


90 


above. 


618 
684 
14.8 
92 


95 


Annual wth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


83 


84 85 Year 


Forecasts 


HAITI 


ee i 
1S 1980 1981 


TF 


GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
rerecapita’ (im dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 


2.MANUFACTURING 


Value added /na 
Value added 

Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (if dollars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
31/2 Food products 


313 
314 
321 
322 
323 
324 
33.1 
332 
341 
342 
Clea 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
361 
362 
369 
371 
372 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
390 


Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Wearing apparel 

Leather and fur products 
Footwear 

Wood and cork products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Petroleum refineries 
Misc. petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 

Plastic products 
Pottery, china and earthenware 
Glass and glass products 
Other non-metal mineral 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 

Metal products excl. machinery 
Non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 

Transport equipment 
Professional 
Other manufactures 


and scientific goods 


3. TRADE 


ROr source, 


36 


353+3554 


total 

manufactures 

total 

manufactures 

footnotes and comments see 


Exports, 
Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 


381 


372 382 


383 


384 


3214+322 


32354324 


351-352 


68 4 
132 
1d.S 


2 
41 
100 


/ pv 


“18 /ae 


products 


products “3 


Gi 7 & 
45 /26 
143 /10 
114 /67 


"Technical notes" 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


% 
6 


Constont prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


1450 
250 
16.3 


ee7 
164 


25 /ae 


5.99 

49 
3.04 
24.8 


above. 


Annual 


1627 
273 
159 


258 


143 


2EuS 

17 
=F aie 
24.9 


rowth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 


——— == Source: UN/DRPA 


peat Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


83 84 85 Year: 
Forecasts 
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i 
——FHONDURAS_ 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) W227 gee eee 
Per Czar! (Cita Cle)! lars), 362 6 ae 
Manufacturing share /na 156 WS}, I : 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 175 394 427 
Value added 140 /pv ee: sts 
Constant price index 100 147 
Gross output 493 /pv ete Rae 
Employment (in thousands) SH #192 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) V2 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 10 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 18 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 13410 
Value added / worker 3820 
Average wage 1382 
Number of branches reported : 24 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 6.20 106 0.00 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 a7. 30 O 
Growth rate / structural change 0.09 &} 610) 1 ee 
Degree of specialization IS DD'S) 2S 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil 25 Food procuets 36 
es Beverages 34 
314 Tobacco L@ 
C21 Textiles 7 


322 Wearing apparel 

a23 Leather and fur products 1 
324 Footwear 1 
Sol Wood and cork products Ast 
Sew Furniture and fixtures 2 
341 Paper and paper products 2 
342 Printing and publishing o 
Sit Industrial chemicals 1 
352 Other chemicals 5 
EIs\6) Petroleum refineries 1 
354 Misc. petroleum anc coal products 

355 Rubber products é 
356 Plastic products 3 
EXS) 1 Pottery, china and earthenware = 
362 Glass and glass products £0 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 7 
7 | Iron and steel 

Cie Non-ferrous metals 


381 Metal products excl. machinery 6 

382 Non-electrical machinery - 

EE) S} Electrical machinery 1 

384 Transport equipment - 

385 Professional and scientific goods 

390 Other manufactures 1 

3. TRADE 

EMoeres, Wwereell 2930/0 Bis yale HA. / VO 
Exports, manufactures ZO 8457 2558754 236755 
Imports, total 404 /10 1009 /10 945 /10 
Imports, manufactures 319 /68 844 /68 840 /67 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


Industrial structural change Annud prowilmaes. ceca cee MVA 


372 382 


(Index of value added: 1965=100' a 


Mox.= 2231 
36 " 384 * 
g= 7:86 
356 31 6= 9.07 
1568 
Key: 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
355 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 Base year 1970=100 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


353+554 * 


351+ 352 
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; HONG KONG 


ae IS 1980981 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
merecapita (in doiljhars.) wee are one 
Manufacturing share /na 26.8 95,2 Oe} 
2.MANUFACTURING ; ; 
Value added /na 2194 5646 6098 
Value added 2610 /pv 4 7065 /pv Bk 
Constant price index 100 2a 108 
EME EE sat nones nde) be he accom 306 
usands 
- PROFITABILITY: 7 Sie Vier S0GRE De as 
RenEIoNOO lh OROSSMOULDUT 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 65 67 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 18 17 
Operating surplus (in dollars) Wa 16 
ROUGE VY sin) detains) 
Gross output / worker 10974 23586 
Value added / worker 3845 7785 
Average wage 2006 4025 
Number of branches reported 26 26 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 3.94 Anis DCs 
in, Perecentage OTas im 1970-1975 56 58 42 
Growth rate / structural change 2 Orsi Scho Se 
Degree of specialization Deve Gy 23.6 Das. 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products Cal 159 
Sie Beverages 39 97 
314 Tobacco 38 80 
B24 Textiles By aNs) Oa 
SZ Wearing apparel 676 VH2e 
323 Leather and fur products ita 43 
324 Footwear 15 47 
oon Wood and cork products oa 44 
Soe Furniture and fixtures 26 61 
341 Paper and paper products 31 109 
342 Printing and publishing 98 286 
S'S) KAGUStrieal Chemicals 8 39 
352 Other chemicals 36 76 
Sis) Petroleum refineries oa 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products aso aie t, 
e55 Rubber products 19 28 
356 Plastic products 26 556 
36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 2) 5 
362 Glass and glass products 5 10 
_ 869 Other non-metal mineral products 11 54 
Sia Iron and steel 19 29 
She Non-ferrous metals 10 32 
Sieh Metal products excl. machinery 191 630 
See Non-electrical machinery 48 138 
383 Electrical machinery 263 1023 
384 Transport equipment 76 we} 
ses Professional and scientific goods 56 65s 
330 Other manufactures 93 247 
3.TRADE 
EXDOPts, atOtail 4612 /10 ISS72 NO 14310 /10 
Exports, manufactures 4494 /62 V2 fSs 13948 /61 
Emporis, total Svar Wale. DRXODY ff WS ZAG IN / 10 
Sere wmantiidettnes Bhs fees CG 70D 7 es 217 B 9 772 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Annual penn rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 S 
IN 


. 


372 


ff 


36 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
3214322 9 rote 1965-1980 in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


3254+3524 


33 ss wOn1975 === Source: UN/DRPA 
65-1970 Bae 2 20ti“(‘i‘é Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


3555+554 


35H 352 


34 


HUNGARY 1975 
1.NMP /na Gh muMions of dollars) 20827 reser ae 
Pepecapita (im dollars) 1978 “ap 


Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 


Value added oe et age 
pameee ee  ee Soe 26919 35027 24829 
. 4 /ae 1352 /ae 
Employment (in thousands) 1553 /ae 138 
= PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 62 76 76 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) S 8 8 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 29 16 16 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gineodeoliainrs)) 
Gross output / worker 17334 25308 18364 
Value added / worker 655 6006 4412 
Average wage VoZe 2022 1450 
Number of branches reported Da Qa 27 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in aegrees) & 08 102 22 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 104 54 7a 
Growth rate / structural change tg he) -0.80 lss 
Degree of specialization 8.9 9.5 Ory, 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sie rewe jolrerelyecs 94} 780 578 
Sl) Beverages 244 Tale 123 
314 Tobacco BZ 38 6h 
32 1 Textiles 601 497 382 
SZ Wearing apparel 283 28 189 
GE Leather and fur products 85 68 Bs 
324 Footwear 152 12 94 
Sci Wood and cork products 146 115 73 
Sew Furniture and fixtures 148 141 101 
341 Paper and paper products 1) AS 18S) 94 
342 Printing and publishing 162 ate 90 
Som Industrial chemicals 565 Shel Sha 7) 
S52 Other chemicals 402 341 289 
SSS Petroleum refineries 398 218 127 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products ae sat we 
S55 Rubber products i ie WY 63 
CIES) Plastic products WVe 86 69 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware ii) 80 60 
362 Glass and glass products 91 99 76 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 296 287 195 
wal Iron and steel 816 52a 265 
C2 Non-ferrous metals 245 SOK! WS 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 424 EXO} 207 
382 Non-electrical machinery 987 700 529 
383 Electrical machinery 1050 921 705 
384 Transport equipment 836 684 505 
385 Professional and scientific goods 385 382 287 
390 Other manufactures 429 ESKS) 246 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 6093 /10 86774 (AS 8792R 716 
Exports, manufactures 4036 /18 62530 72a 6142 /27 
Imports, total GUN TRS GENO) OD 2ar/ © 1287110 
Imports, manufactures OT 5496 /27 55470 2. 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of NMP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % constant prices in 1975 dolars) 


= MVA 


- 
° = 


3556 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


355 y : 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) ~2 
Be 8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 = 
353+354 323+324 72 SON Bie S2ee eS OANECoEnYeGd 
1975-1980 ae Forecasts | 
351+ 352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 WII" L Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


202 | 


ICELAND 


a 1975 ee 1980 en 198 1 
geile /na (in millions of dollars) 1298 2933 ANSIS) 
Gr Celiac (tin lel iaies)) 5953 12697 
Manufacturing share /na WG.€ we 
2.MANUFACTURING . 9.0 8.4 
ele SHaee ee 173 265 247 
: ; 16455 /fv re ae 
Constant price index 100 119 
Gross output rake 
Employment (in thousands ‘E ae, ce 
- PROFITABILITY: pe AOS 
Rept OOLOT sOness rout out 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
eS PRODUCTIVITY: (im-dolrirs) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees ) ZO iow Cava 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 93 44 25 
Growth rate / structural change =O), Sy Beis) = 6). ®) 
Degree of specialization 14.3 15.0 15.0 
- VALUE ADDED: . 
811/2 Food products 1636 
SG! Beverages 335 
en4 Tobacco aye: 
Seal Textiles 1056 
S22 Wearing apparel 567 
SIOXS' Leather and fur products 260 
324 Footwear 61 
Bu Wood and cork products 49 
332 Furniture and fixtures 1708 
341 Paper and paper products 228 
342 Printing and publishing 1429 
S5ul imGgustrial chemicals 634 
S52) Other chemicals 301 
CHENG! Petroleum refineries ame 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products Le, 
355) Rubber products 129 
356 Plastic products 368 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 49 
362 Glass and giass products 2a 
“363 Other non-metal mineral products en 
Se Iron and steel ke 
Shee Non-ferrous metals 1259 
381 Metal products exci. machinery iS A 
382 Non-electrical machinery (ier be 
383 Electrical machinery 575 
384 Transport equipment 2474 
385 Professional and scientific goods 71 
390 Other manufactures 93 
3.TRADE 
EXDORts, total soe / § Sele 7S) Sobm Aro 
Exports, manufactures Sia SO) Gee), EP NYT SO 
Imports, total 488 /10 OO OM /a@ HOZ Ie /1.@ 
Imports, manufactures 466 /70 946 /72 OGG aia 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above 


381 


372 * 


36 


321+322 


353+554 323+324 


3514+352 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 
Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
Base year 1970=100 
1975-1980 
1970-1975 
ZA 1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


Ts) 80 81 82 83 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
easenaeede Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


ee a ST 
INDIA 1875 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 88814 Boa oS 
Per capita (in dollars) 144 fe te ine 
Manufacturing share /na 15-6 : : 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 13872 28106 29384 
Value added 7683 /fv se ae 
' : 122 129 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 33153 /fv 
Employment (in thousands) 5662 /pe 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) a, 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) WW 
Operating surplus (im dollars) 2 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Ginmaolmians) 
Gross output / worker 5855 
Value added / worker 1357 
Average wage 640 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 6.07/ Zane 4.04 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 78 Tan 103 
Growth rate / structural change 0.96 =O, 14 58 
Degree of specialization 14.8 i). te V2.2 
- VALUE ADDED: 
SI1/2Z Food Srodvecs 642 
313 Beverages 42 
Cure Tobacco 150 
B22 | Textiles 1429 
S22 Wearing apparel 22 
323 Leather and fur products 26 
324 Footwear 6 
83) Wood and cork products 44 
332 Furniture and fixtures 6 
341 Paper and paper products Zon 
342 Printing and publishing 143 
S5il Industrial chemicals 566 
52 Other chemicals 594 
SSS Petroleum refineries 129 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 68 
C55 Rubber products 160 
356 PiaSseie pro@duccs 36 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 18 
362 Glass and giass products 43 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 241 
Sal Iron and steel 897 
372 Non-ferrous metals lee 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 225 
382 Non-electrical machinery 622 
383 Electrical machinery 591 
384 Transport equipment 534 
385 Professional and scientific goods 44 
390 Other manufactures 36 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 4355 /10 PS (ie 
Exports, manufactures 3070 /68 4894 /67 
Imports, total 6290 /10 13819 /10 
Import manufactures 3305 8 8780 /67 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 
372 oh Industrial structural change Annud cond aes oe wee MVA 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 a 


371 
I 
mo Ml 
36 Sy 384 
‘b 
of mk me i g= 2.59 
cine LASS aS \Zei 3 @ = 20.89 
a L 333 
Mi "@ Key: 
aN Constant prices for 1975 
‘ p ‘or 
aes a g Average annual growth 
* Ne 5214322 rate 1965~1980 (in %) 
Wy 6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 i 
353+354 323+324 7m 80 8 82 83 84 .@5 YeaR 
1975-1980 —— Forecasts 
3514352 55 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 I'L". Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


356 


INDONESIA 


eee re I At OTSBO te) 91) AAN981 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per’capita (in dollars) Joe Fabeda eee 
Manufacturing share /na 8.9 ewe iste 
2.MANUFACTURING . : 
ate ee ae 2708) 8461 9935 
oS re J ; 1380 /fv 3408 /fv At 
price index 100 208 220 
Ee bam thousands ) eee, bes aye 
- PROFITABILITY: TSS 3088 nee ase 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 70 69 
wages and salaries (in dollars) 8 if 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 23 25 
SeRRODUGTIVITY = 9 (jinedol tars’) 
Gross output / worker 6022 11329 
Value added / worker 1824 3539 
Average wage 453 746 
Number of branches reported DT 25 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 8.21 5540 2.97 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 ie ies 62 
Growth rate / structural change 0.48 ey IK) 1.39) 
Degree of specialization 25.5 25.9 yal, (al 
- VALUE ADDED: 
SiMe Food produets 289 CUT. 
CHG; Beverages 28 4 
314 Tobacco 158 651 
321 Textiles Vere) a 
B22 Wearing apparel 2 15 
323 Leather and fur products 6) 5 
324 Footwear 29 26 
331 Wood and cork products 40 240 
S82 Furniture and fixtures 4 6 
341 Paper and paper products 19 5) 
342 Printing and publishing 22 5a 
S51 Industrial chemicals 80 145 
S52 ther chemicals 59 242 
S58 Petroleum refineries 207 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products oh 4: 
S55 Rubber products PE] 164 
356 Plastic prooucts 13 25 
heyy Pottery, china and earthenware 2 8 
362 Glass and glass products q 36 
-369 Other non-metal mineral products 52 200 
371 Iron and steel 3 107 
372 Non-ferrous metals 10 . 
381 Metal products excl]. machinery 41 119 
382 Non-electrical machinery 19 56 
383 Electrical machinery 44 180 
384 Transport equipment 49 218 
385 Professional and scientific goods = 2 
390 Other manufactures 3 13 
3. TRADE 
EXDORts, “total TNO PWS 21909 /10 22260 /10 
Exports, manufactures Ss (2, 2933 /62 22 25a Ol 
Imports, total AO) NO 10834 /10 13008 /10 
Imports, manufactures 450 ies 336 /74 Wee Le 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


372 


Mox.= 323552 


LS _ 
tase CADE 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual rome 


355 321+322 rate 1965-1980 (in % 

8 Index of structural 

change 1965-1980 : 
323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
ier 1975-1980 Pao as: 
3 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1970-1975 
ieee 34 He Ba 1965-1970 ss9"*"*"" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


205 


1981 
IRAN (Islamic Republic of ) 1975 1980 


G 410 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 51833 Bales a po 
Per capita (in dollars) rece a 67 
Manufacturing share /na : ; 
2.MANUFACTURING 5881 
Value added /na 4388 eres es a 
Value added 100 97 uf 94 
Constant price index Boas 15801 /pv es 
Gross output Alias) ie 
Employment (in thousands) 419 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 100 
Per $100 of gross output — os 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 7. = 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) re = 
Operating surplus (in dollars) ae 
=) PRODUCTIVITY: (iin lel leis) 33368 
Gross output / worker Sa: ee 
Value added / worker es ayes 
Average wage $65 a: 
Number of branches reported ae. 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 5 59 5, als one 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 156 164 bese 
Growth rate / structural change Baa? @. 42 ee 
Degree of specialization Daye I 24.0 : 
- VALUE ADDED: 
SIV/2 Pee! jore@eltieics apy: 930 
B18 Beverages ~s 145 
314 Tobacco nye We 
CZa Textiles nes 1329 
C22. Wearing apparel ae 78 
Sone! Leather and fur products Bese’ 36 
324 Footwear Sas 100 
SS Wood and cork products ee 68 
Ce Furniture and fixtures — 33 
341 Paper and paper products wer 135 
342 Printing and publishing ae 80 
Sei Industrial chemicals saa: 93 
S52 Other chemicals nies 278 
ee Petroleum refineries ee: 1652 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products oak 2 
C55 Rubber products ae 93 
356 Rigseie jorecwecs ae 198 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware ge 45 
362 Glass and glass products oe WS 
369 Other non-metal mineral products do 819 
Sia Iron and steel apse 367 
Sie Non-ferrous metals oe 48 
381 Metal products excl. machinery hee 3193 
382 Non-electrical machinery ass 208 
383 Electrical machinery ps 391 
384 Transport equipment see 399 
385 Professional and scientific goods Woes 24 
330 Other manufactures eow 17 
3. TRADE 
EXpOnEsS, total NO Wa VO 
Exports, manufactures 1409 /63 
IMeCmus|  LOtall 11586 /10 
Imports, manufacture 10838 /74 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
1 . 
372 = mee Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 % Pony prices In GP aay 


36 


“ey 
Wie 5000 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 
rs 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


353+354 323+324 


1975-1980 
3514 352 33 1970-1975 
1965-1970 


206 


mG nt 


1975 1980 1981 
“See (na Cin millions of dollars) 13619 37418 17458 
emrcapita Cin dollars) 1236 2862 12 
Manufacturing share /na 6.0 5). (8 
2.MANUFACTURING ; Sue 
Value added /na 
Value added ae /tv aed eS 
Constant price index 100 101 104 
Gross output 1453 /fv 
Employment (in thousands) 133 /ae - wis 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 64 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 14 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 22. 
SePRODUCTIVITY: — (inedomzars) 
Gross output / worker 10927 
Value added / worker 3966 
Average wage 1527 
Number of branches reported Da 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) TOO 6 S27, 0.00 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 1Se2 94 O 
Growth rate / structural change Wee7 =), (65) Aeh ee 
Degree of specialization WO) IS 17 <9 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Bi 2 4Eood producers Sy 
Sic Beverages 45 
314 Tobacco 68 
321 Textiles 64 
S22 Wearing apparel 14 
IPA Leather and fur products 4 
324 Footwear 9 
SiGe Wood and cork products = 
See Furniture and fixtures 2 
341 Paper and paper products 7 
342 Printing and publishing 5 
SiS} Industrial chemicals 14 
o52 Other chemicals 33 
B56 Petroleum refineries Te: 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 5 
B55 Rubber products 1 
356 PilaSia1G ipROGUETHS 2 
S6a Pottery, china and earthenware = 
362 Glass and glass products 5 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 48 
Sirf Iron and steel 2 
S72 Non-ferrous metals £. 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 8 
382 Non-electrical machinery 14 
383 Ellectrical machinery 23 
384 Transport equipment ae 
Sitsils) Professional and scientific goods = 
390 Other manufactures = 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total N20 758 
Exports, manufactures TleaAS 
Imports, total 4205 /10 
Imports, manufactures 3991 _/69 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes” above. 
372 a, 382 pea eee € 2 Annu Sse SL REESE MN 
x of value a = x 


36 


oy es 
Beg 

ERY 3 

SY 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 321+322 


323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
353+354 \ i Aaa, 
1975-19 ee ; 
3514-352 33 sss 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 srse**** Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


ee eee TC 
IRELAND UES) 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 8167 ee ae 
Per capita (in dollars) 2612 55.7 26.7 
Manufacturing share /na DANO : . 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 1961 4620 447) 
Value added 2208 7 1V re aA 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 6740 /fv Pe: aaa! 
Employment (in thousands) 194 /ae 
PROP lai A bili tatit, = 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 66 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 16 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 18 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 34796 
Value added / worker 1} Wtskes7 
Average wage 5453 
Number of branches reported Qe 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 4.88 B24 YD 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 WT 23 128 
Growth rate / structural change = 1285) 0.14 0.06 
Degree of specialization Wibewed 13.9 14.8} 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Gili/2 Preece pire@svices 603 
S38 Beverages 189 
314 Tobacco 44 
Sei Textiles 142 
e22 Wearing apparel 85 
S26 BeaunechmanGuanUpmDrOGulce.s 20 
324 Footwear 24 
Ci! Wood and cork products 35 
Coz Furniture and fixtures 20 
341 Paper and paper products 59 
342 Printing and publishing 104 
S'S] Industrial chemicals 59 
S52 Other chemicals oS 
BG) Petroleum refineries 7 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products Ne 
E55 Rubber products 26 
356 Plastic products Si) 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 15 
362 Glass and glass products 43 
369 Other non-metal mineral products TiS) 
Cia Iron and steel 25 
SZ Non-ferrous metals 9 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 101 
382 Non-electrical machinery 97 
683 Electrical machinery 91 
384 Transport equipment 114 
385 Professional and scientific goods 65 
390 Other manufactures 9 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 3179 /10 8473 /10 7784 /10 
Exports, manufactures 2546 /74 VAST US C7OS RATS 
Imports, total 3769 /10 Way tee “AO 10595 /10 
Import manufactures 092 /75 9600 /75 9354 /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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Is 


356 


355 


i. 3214322 


323+324 


351+ 352 33 


34 
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Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100' 


Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 {in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Z 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual goon rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


= = = -£stimated by UNIDOAS/GLO 


ISRAEL 


36 


978 OBO IAI9BT 
isGOPiy ina (in millions of dollars 
Pere capita (in doiars) ie op Bea: 
Manufacturing share /na 1985 Os © 26.7 
2.MANUFACTURING : ; 
Value added /na 
value added ee Hae #6 
eee price index 100 120 126 
ross output 7452 /pv 11649 /pv 12900 / 
Employment (in thousands : ae 
DP SROFITAGIC ITY. ) 245 /ae 258 /ae 265 /ae 
Per. $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 59 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 14 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 26 
SeeRODUCTIVITYs | (iinzdol tars) 
Gross output / worker 30433 
Value added / worker 12343 
Average wage 4375 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) SB Be. 2 134 Dy BS 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 95 68 66 
Growth rate / structural change 2g al arf PD CS) 
Degree of specialization 12,0 12 ee 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sii72 FOOd products 226 
Sis Beverages 69 
Sar Tobacco 82 
Su Textiles 195 
322 Wearing apparel 118 
823 Leather and fur products 7 
324 Footwear 18 
3a) Wood and cork products 68 
SZ Furniture and fixtures 49 
341 Paper and paper products 84 
342 Printing and publishing 101 
Sol Industrial chemicals 130 
Sie Other chemicals ee 
SIG) Petroleum refineries 33 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products SS) 
SoS Rubber products 49 
356 Plastic products 88 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 22 
362 Glass and glass products 25 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 156 
val Iron and steel 53 
CWE: Non-ferrous metals 56 
381 Metal products excl]. machinery 369 
Ee}: Non-electrical machinery 160 
383 Electrical machinery Gs 
384 Transport equipment 279 
SSIs, Professional and scientific goods ea, 
390 Other manufactures 82 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 1941 /10 5520/10 5664 /10 
Exports, manufactures 982 /65 Ske) fH | 3626 /68 
-Imports, total AVE 7 0) BO2C mae) 7894 /10 
Imports, manufactures 2527 _/75 4236 /74 477 74 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 . | growth rates of GDP and MVA 
ee Industrial structural change . oy ol clonal stitches) 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 c 
a \ 
£ 


3535+354 


Quy: ie | 
wy 


oN IN Bis att fi 31 3 E 
SS a Sa 
4N! 
Gis 


g 
6 


3214+322 


323+324 


351+ 352 


Constant prices for 1975 
Ave 
rate 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


ba 


annual growth 
65-1980 (in %) 


—1980 —— 
1970—1975 ——— == Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 sremsees*" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


oe ee ere eco 
ITALY 1975 1980 198 1 


1.GDP /na Gin Il LiOns OF Cel heirs») 192079 pee ae 
Per capita (in dollars) 3440 oe DELS 
Manufacturing share /na 2920 : 
clans SN eieealy 55667 115391 94139 
alue added /na 
\ 51010 97230 aa 
alue added 131 129 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 122836 251426 $4% 
Employment (in thousands) 8582 fae 3333 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 58 61 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 16 15 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 25 24 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 34292 75435 
Value added / worker 14240 29 17-2 
Average wage 5654 10948 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) Dae) 2.62 2S: 
im percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 87 94 99 
Growth rate / structural change =i (Ex8} PE? =@ (5) 
Degree of specialization 9.7 O23 10.8 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sale ROOGRDROGUGES Son eons 
Sie Beverages 1042 1675 
Cn Tobacco 176 308 
G2] Textiles 3390 6730 
S22 Wearing apparel 1619 SAS: 
GZe Leather and fur products B26 720 
324 Footwear 680 1498 
331 Wood and cork products S76} lsiZa 
Bee Furniture and fixtures 806 1940 
341 Paper and paper products 1126 2265 
342 Printing and publishing 1595 3023 
B51 Industrial chemicals 3683 6475 
Boe Other chemicals 2465 3969 
Gisxe Petroleum refineries 791 1295 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 49 41 
S55 Rubber products 1022 1836 
356 Plastic products 979 1468 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 821 1975 
362 Glass and glass products 489 1072 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 1743 3648 
Silat Iron and steel 4308 Sorel 
Cie Non-ferrous metals 741 1317 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 2869 5699 
382 Non-electrical machinery 4852 9345 
383 Electrical machinery 4547 8452 
384 Transport equipment 5526 10301 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1046 2036 
390 Other manufactures 432 873 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 34825 /10 77641 /10 75246 /10 
Exports, manufactures 32858 /75 74004 /75 2 We of VS 
Imports, total 37928 /10 98119 /10 88996 /10 
Imports, manufactures 22195 /75 62702 /75 S2 ee 2 ais 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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372 382 


(Index of value added: 1965=100' 7 


(| \ 
36 Ay \y 384 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


355 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
6 = Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355+3554 3235+324 79 80 81 82 


1975-1980 — Forecasts 
33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 I'L" Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


354-352 


210 


Pea onae eli a eee 
IVORY COAST 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollar 
Pemcapita (in doliars) pe ae ae ae 
Manufacturing share /na 14 0 10.4 ae 
2.MANUFACTURING i oe ee 
Value added /na 
Value added ee /pv ele ao 
Constant price index 100 128 134 
Brags output 1418 /pv 
mployment (in thousands ey, ier 
- PROFITABILITY: : aoa ae o ikbe 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) WE 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) i) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 18 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (indo) tars ) 
Gross output / worker Sha lSxs} 
Value added / worker 8412 
Average wage 2854 
Number of branches reported 14 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 4.04 Sa 1 Axo) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 Hi 99 30 
Growth rate / structural change 1.59 1.48 Cri 
Degree of specialization 15.9 14.8 14.6 
- VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products 79 
Salk} Beverages 20 
314 Tobacco We 
Seu Textiles 66 
322 Wearing apparel S 
eZs Leather and fur products BUA 
324 Footwear wD A 
Sa Wood and cork products AP) 
Sez Furniture and fixtures 7 
341 Paper and paper products i) B 
342 Printing and publishing oa, B 
351 Industrial chemicals Sone 
B52 Other chemicals SOAS C 
853 Petroleum refineries 91D 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products ee D 
C55 Rubber products 2 
356 Plastic products oe C 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 12 13 
362 Glass and glass products E 
369 Other non-metal mineral products ea E 
Sit Iron and steel 2 Ve 
Wie Non-ferrous metals SA, .F 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 5) 
382 Non-electrical machinery = 
383 Electrical machinery 26 
384 Transport equipment 33 
385 Professional and scientific goods oes 
390 Other manufactures 5 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 1182-710 a 2535 /10 
Exports, manufactures 436 /70 we 934 /69 
Imports, total M2 7 10 BS: Aes) / 1@ 
Imports, manufactures GO2/aihe ee Aste) LIL 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 7 


372 


383 


36 384 
g= 8.41 
1260 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 
f Average annual growth 
355 4 3214322 9 rate 1965-1980 Gn %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


553+3554 3234324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
1975-1980 Near 
3514352 33 ss 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 **8"**** Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


T_T SMAMAICA oe) Ne 
1.GDP /na (Gin In llicnas Gwe Collars) 2876 oT me 
Pep capita (im dol lars) 1408 1 4 ae 
Manufacturing share /na 16.8 15. : 
2.MANUFACTURING ee 404 433 
Value added /na 
V 488 /fv 405 /fv Mf 
alue added 73 80 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 2 ne 
Employment (in thousands) 53 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 8.51 2 0.80 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 68 169 16 
Growth rate / structural change Om4 = baw|ley 12,00) 
Degree of specialization 14.9 WES get 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 110 65 
Cals Beverages 69 60 
314 Tobacco v il 61 
Be Textiles 3 18 A 
322 Wearing apparel BEI met 
S26 Leather and fur products 2 2 
324 Footwear 12 8 
331 Wood and cork products i 3 
SE Furniture and fixtures 15 2 
341 Paper and paper products 12 260 B 
342 Printing and publishing 16 LAP 
SS Industrial chemicals 2@ 18 
S52 Other chemicals 4 4 
Sac} Petroleum refineries G5 55 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 4 3 
S55 Rubber products 9 8 
S56 Plastic products eZ 2 
SS | Pottery, china and earthenware 2a Tale ate 
SZ Glass and glass products A G 
369 Other non-metal mineral products iA seo’ C 
S71 Iron and steel 67 B 50 D 
Sie Non-ferrous metals B [7a 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery B D 
382 Non-electrical machinery B D 
383 Electrical machinery B D 
384 Transport equipment B D 
SIS) Professional and scientific goods =~ 6 se Ae) 
390 Other manufactures 5 4 
3.TRADE 
EXOoOrcS, toca) 769 /10 942 /10 SITS, of KC 
Exports, manufactures 619 /59 708 /58 i Ory 58 
Imports, total 1128 FO ee) NG 1487 /10 
Imports, manufactures 9 ies 806 /73 ie 5 Sieve 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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g 
356 31 i] 
346 
Key: 
355 NAN wry © 
r) 
353+354 323+324 


3514+ 352 33 


22 


Pa 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 {in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


eee? MVA 


ISSN. ee EE Eee ss 
N 1975 1980 1981 
1.GDP /na Cin ma Was 
Manufacturing share /na 30 c pare Bode 
2.MANUFACTURING ; sn —O 
oar dees /na 150316 302925 347679 
: 156851 340786 359998 
Eo price index 100 141 144 
ross output 435760 974895 
Emp loymen j 1033236 
q HGP AEaerTy thousands ) 10565 /ae 10252 /ae 10606 /pe 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) Me oe es 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) nS 12 ne 
Operating surplus (in dollars) Dal 23 22 
= ee (Cinadel wars) 
ross output / worker 4 
Value added / worker eae aehei eine 
Average wage 6009 11574 123805 
Number of branches reported 28 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 4.87 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 ao Pe Phra 
Growth rate / structural change Ss | 1.23 0.44 
Degree of specialization illic 13 3 14 6 
- VALUE ADDED: , ' 
Ci/2 Food products 12681 26004 27687 
Se Beverages 2924 EXONS} 7 en5>45 
314 Tobacco 684 1936 273m 
321 Textiles 8813 15505 iSs3es5 
a2 Wearing apparel 2763 5179 5487 
S23 Leather and fur products 458 890 916 
324 Footwear 307 700 707 
Cet Wood and cork products 4632 9037 #18 
SoZ Furniture and fixtures 1860 3805 3695 
341 Paper and paper products 4902 9352 9690 
342 Printing and publishing 792) TTS 18500 
SS) ] Industrial chemicals ZAG, 13870 13589 
B52 Other chemicals 7061 15540 16972 
SS) Petroleum refineries 2062 66493 5786 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 566 1068 1383 
Gites} Rubber products 1944 4169 4330 
356 Plastic products 4056 9520 10207 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 8593 1630 1587 
362 Glass and glass products 1314 2888 3151 
-369 Other non-metal mineral products 5774 12621 13258 
Sia Iron and steel 10370 26562 25093 
St Non-ferrous metals 256 7491 6688 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 10825 22509 23506 
382 Non-electrical machinery 18594 39445 NOT ON 
383 Electrical machinery 14520 39042 45112 
384 Transport equipment 15929 82250 37240 
385 Professional and scientific goods 2399 5710 6262 
390 Other manufactures 2631 5201 5600 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 55754 /10 129542 /10 ee) / Ko) 
Exports, manufactures 5A58sny> 127134 LS 149463 /74 
imports, total IS ees / 10) 139892 /10 14O8GOmy 10 
Imports, manufactures WHS (85 CNS CON ILS: 45805 /75 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


381 


382 Industrial structural change : 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 2 


372 


356 


Constont prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


355 y 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


353+554 3235+324 


1975-1980 ——— 
35 sss 1970-1975 ——— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 seeesee**" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


35H 352 
34 


—_TRJORDAN.. eee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 1006 sea6 te 
Per capita (in dollars) 372 ions ae 
Manufacturing share /na Pil a6 . 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na tae aan / pv oni 
Value added icone Bg) 170 
Constant price index 100 4 SS eR 
Gross output 27 S97 ON ue as 
Employment (in thousands) IG fae ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 64 58 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 10 WZ 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 26 Cul 
= (Prove uray s (in dollars) 
Gross Output / worker 15295 39441 
Value added / worker 5537) 16744 
Average wage 1558 4623 
Number of branches reported 19 20 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 19.74 4.64 Ph Ss) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 149 35 19 
Growth rate / structural change 1.03 PL NS) 4.16 
Degree of specialization 3.6 Dao 9.1 
- VALUE ADDED: 
S1/2 Ieee fre@civiers 20 24 
oie Beverages 1 20 
314 Tobacco 7 5O 
321 Textiles 12 10 
322 Wearing apparel 5 8 
S28 Leather and fur products 2 2 
324 Footwear 2 8 
638} | Wood and cork products 1 18 A 
332 Furniture and fixtures 4 PMSA 
34) Paper and paper products 1 9 
342 Printing and publishing 2 7) 
Gls | Industrial chemicals ak 24 B 
S52 Other chemicals ae A aa =| 
S5e Petroleum refineries 16 53 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products are re 
B55 Rubber products = = 
356 Pl asics prodlicus 3 12: 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 10 B 99 C 
362 Glass and glass products B [¢. 
369 Other non-metal mineral products we"B Ae ak © 
Cal Iron and steel EB 12 
SZ Non-ferrous metals 2) 4 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 7 24 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 4 
Sies Electrical machinery 2 2 
384 Transport equipment 3 - 
385 Professional and scientific goods es G3 
390 Other manufactures 2 6 
3.TRADE 
EXPORUSH UOlall TZCy/1© 402 /10 NO. fC 
Exports, manufactures 33 /52 176 /56 262 /57 
Imports, total 731 /10 2394 /10 3146 /10 
Imports, manufactures SSE Zn2 lve 74 2376 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes” above. 
ae Industrial structural chanae Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36 g 384 


356 aie 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
355 3214322 9 rote 1965-1980 in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


353+354 323+324 73° 80) 81,62) es) Ba eesiivean 
1975—1980 — Forecasts 
3514-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 22" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


214 


KENYA 


Ci (i C(‘(#R(RNNON( 
1975 1980 198 1 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per capita, (im dollars) oye eR "Ee 
Manufacturing share /na Ti ot! Vee 3.2 
2. MANUFACTURING seats 
Value added /na 385 793 884 
mie added). 40 331) (tv 780 /fv ms: 
Constant price index 100 207 220 
ae oe thousands ) DE ae meee 
- PROFITABILITY: opt) De iat eh 
REDS OOVOn Grossmoutout 
Intermediate input (in dollars) Se ne 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 10 8 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 12 4 
= Nae a olen (Vinedeiiiess ) 
ross output / worker 1 
Value added / worker eS seer 
Average wage 144} 2404 
Number of branches reported 24 25 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) is} SOE! 2.59 5.19 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 159 51 103 
Growth rate / structural change =On 56) 1.48 1 5lo 
Degree of specialization teas Ws). 7 ry) O 
- VALUE ADDED: \ 
3811/2 Food products 86 251 
one Beverages 30 61 
314 Tobacco 14 28 
Bi Textiles 20 52 
322 Wearing apparel 5 9 
Sees Leather and fur products 2 6 
324 Footwear S tal 
Con Wood and cork products i 19 
Sez Furniture and fixtures S 8 
341 Paper and paper products 10 31 
342 Printing and publishing 9 ll 
oSa Industrial chemicals i 20 
52 Other chemicals 19 85 
353 Petroleum refineries le 24 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products a: Jet 
css Rubber products 5 8e 
356 Plastic products 4 7 
361 Pottery, china anc earthenware = = 
362 Glass and glass products 2 3 
B69 Other non-metal mineral products 18 26 
371 Iron and steel 4A ia as 
372 Non-ferrous metals See eg! Ssas pecans 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 18 47 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 4 
383 Electrical machinery 19 35 
384 Transport equipment 25 38 
385 Professional and scientific goods 2 1 
390 Other manufactures 2 2 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 456 /10 TONS Je 
Exports, manufactures 25 Se. 56 848 /71 
MnpDOreS, total 911 /10 2590 /10 
Imports, manufactures 650 /69 A Tes 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


372 382 


36 


Nigd 
2 4 


56 va wee =. 
684 NSS? 1726 


N 

Nha S 

Tee | 
U 


Jp batsister 


355 


353+3554 3235+3524 


3514352 33 


34 


"3214322 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


85 Year 


7 80 81 82 83 84 
Forecasts 


—— = Source: UN/DRPA 
eg fens Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


eae een] eee i-)-(e) ee, 22 
—TTIIKOWAIT._ 8 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 12021 Bete Bap 
Per capita (in dollars) Lae As 5.7 
Manufacturing share /na = ; 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
642 Nia 
Value added /na 677 1 4 
Value added 621 /pv ee /PV Tae /P 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 1774 /pv tee BES 
Employment (in thousands) 27 fae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 65 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) if 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 28 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 66146 
Value added / worker 23152 
Average wage 4749 
Number of branches reported 25 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 2.30 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) Bie 2 I Ba2 “ 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 83 136 60 
Growth rate / structural change =4 28) = aS) 2205 
Degree of specialization 46.2 LAIPNG} re 2 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 38 79 88 
Sas Beverages 13 23 25 
314 Tobacco fie ee ae 
G24 Textiles S 5 6 
B22 Wearing apparel 23 60 63 
B22 Leather and fur products ex: 3 Bes sak 
324 Footwear = = = 
Sei Wood and cork products 12 34 36 
Ce Furniture and fixtures 19 76 81 
341 Paper and paper products 2 4 4 
342 Printing and publishing 12 28 oul 
651 Industrial chemicals ges) 98 103 
Csi Other chemicals y) iS) 16 
Se Petroleum refineries 260 852 489 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products = = = 
Sais Rubber products = 2 2 
356 Piastic products 4 8 9 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware Saye Zi 2 
362 Glass and glass products = 1 1 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 23 203 216 
CMA Iron and steel 6 6 Uh 
Be Non-ferrous metals 1 if 8 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 20 93 108 
382 Non-electrical machinery 2 3 4 
383 Electrical machinery - 1 2 
384 Transport equipment 6 18 24 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1 2 2 
390 Other manufactures 1 8 11 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 9186 /10 20435 /10 16300 /10 
Exports, manufactures Isis (SS Syste) 1 ADS 538354765 
Imports, total 2388 /10 6554 /10 6969 /10 
Imports, manufactures DO TIES 6 4 6454 4 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 . ; Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
372 382 Incustiieksiiucl piscine € x ae prices in 1975 dollars) 


37) 383 

Mox.= 2208 y 20 

36 {| ll 384 
ih Ke 
lies KY g9= 5.38 + Pr ee at toh 
k = ; zi “One, 
a BIPb 942 31 @=-23,92)¢ =, yt | \\ Siena 
1556 0 
Keys (te ti(ité‘“ CST 
Constant prices for 1975 
ts 3014.39 g Average annual growth —10 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


353+354 323+324 72 «80s 8t 
1975-1980 — rocosis 
351-352 33 1970-1975 ees oe SOUT: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 =2'=" Esiimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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LAO PEOPLES DEM. REPUBLIC 


1975 1980 1981 
/ na (Wa) Gti 1) ORS ee dollars) SPS 


1.NMP 
Per 


Capita (in dollars) 


Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 

Constant price index 

Gross output 

Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 


Per 


$100 of gross output 


95 


100 


Intermediate input (in dollars) 


Wages and Salaries 


(im dollars) 


Operating surplus (in dollars) 


a PRODUCTIVITY: 


(in doltars) 


Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage 

Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 4.60 
percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 22 


in 


GrowEn rate / structural 


Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Silil72 Food products 


change at) eee 


(Oe 2 


Sie Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S25) Textiles 
C22 Wearing apparel 
S28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
seu Wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
S51 Industrial chemicals 
Coe Other chemicals 
Sie Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
EAS) Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
“369 Other non-metal mineral products 
SU Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 


EXDOrts, total 
Exports, manufactures 
-Imports, total 


Im 


For source, 


et manufactures 


381 


footnotes and comments see 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


"Technical notes" above. 


319 
86 


134 


347 
oT 


142 


eae 
LEBANON 


1.GDP /na Gin Im llIOnsS Gr cellars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (ijn “Gol vars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 
Ss Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Sel Textiles 
G2) Wearing apparel 
GAS Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
331 wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
SS) || Industrial chemicals 
Elis 2 Other chemicals 
SIS Petroleum refineries 


1975 1980 1981 
SDA IKE 2567 G PKS MS 
Vive Le id #e B28ayiG / 
110 109 
5785 2 ANG, 5700 
56 108 
nos 4.42 =O. 17 
1 13.5 14. 3 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


355 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 


369 Other non-metal mineral products 


ial Iron and steel 

372 Non-ferrous metals 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 

88s Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 

EXDORUSH  EOtal 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 


Imports, manufactures Edits 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 ; 
372 362 Industrial structural change 


383 


36 384 
356 y ——— 31 
256 
355 321+322 
3534+3554 323+324 
3514-352 33 
Max.= 1007 34 


218 


8 


(Index of value added: 1965=100) 


g9= 2.03 
6= 9.90 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


rate 1985-1980 fh %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


356 


LESOTHO 


SS 
USW/S 1980 1981 


NeaGDPey ha (in millions of dollars) 
Perscapita (in collars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
- MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Pep $100 OT GFeSs, output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (ine -dol Aas ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sie FOOGd products 
eihes Beverages 
Gi ile Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
Sige. Wearing apparel 
B20 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
eeu Wood and cork products 
Be2 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
asi MAGUSGr iad (chemicals 
SoZ Other chemicals 
eiSy\s' Petroleum refineries 


Le) 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


S55) Rubber products 
356 Plast 1G products 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


-369 Other non-metal mineral products 


Sia Iron and steel 
Sie Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


SSS Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 

Exports, total 

Exports, manufactures 

inpOrus, Total 

Imports, manufactur 


For source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 


383 


36 384 


355 3214322 


353+354 323+524 


3514-352 33 


WW 
UT 


3 


in customs union 


"Technical notes" above. 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Ae rd annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


370 
276 


134 


382 
277 


131 


LIBERIA 1975 


Ws 


Ze 


FO 


356 


GDP /na Cin muliions of Golllanrs» 
Sor Calica (iin Cle lars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
IMuermeduace anpuUt (An Gol lars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
OpenatinessUrolUS ain dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Sl 2 \eeel proces 
Sis Beverages 
cae} Tobacco 
62a Textiles 
S22) Wearing apparel 
S28} Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Seal Wood and cork products 
Cew Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printame, ame publ TSiiime 
B5ii Industrial chemicals 
eS2 Other chemicals 
356 Petroleum refineries 


S54 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


855 Rubber products 

356 Pilastae Oroquets 

36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
Sez Glass and glass products 


369 Other non-metal mineral products 


oil Iron and steel 

SYD Non-ferrous metals 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 


. TRADE 


Expomism  s@mdal 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 

r source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 


220 


3214322 


323+324 


351+ 352 33 


34 


oe JG 235i 

325 Tse 
Or wal Ons? 
47s 3 45.7 


394 /10 Se) / WC 524 /10 


10 


331 


PEG LSS) Sia 9 353 /68 
"Technical notes" 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


/34 SSO 16 /44 
/10 534 /10 477 /10 


above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


x constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Forecasts 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 


a 978 2 1980 eB] 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Percapita (im dolvars) ae ene a 
Manufacturing share /na 28 Dg 2 8 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
aise sade: 7 824 795 
Constant price index 100 159 207 
Gross output 374 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 12 /ae Be 
- PROFITABILITY: 
emer @ONOT hess Out OUT 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 56 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 14 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 30 
= PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 33619 
Value added / worker 14796 
Average wage 4661 
Number of branches reported 14 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) PREY eal) SOS ORG 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 255 34 123) 
Growth rate / structural change ew Oe {ey By GS) 
Degree of specialization 26.9 29.4 De 2 8) 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Si t/2 Food products 24 
SUNG! Beverages 10 
314 Tobacco al 
Che Textiles 8 
ei22 Wearing apparel = 
323 Leather and fur products = 
324 Footwear = 
Ser Wood and cork products 2 
Bee FUPhA ture and firxtures 3 
341 Paper and paper products 3 
342 Printing and publishing 4 
SS Industrial chemicals 2 
352 Other chemicals We 
So Petroieum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products mY: 
S55 Rubber products = 
356 Plastic products = 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware a8) 
362 Glass and glass products 1 
-869 Other non-metal mineral products 18 
371 Iron and steel 1 
SUE Non-ferrous metals batt 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 8 
382 Non-electrical machinery = 
383 Electrical machinery = 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods a6: 
390 Other manufactures = 
3. TRADE 
BEXpOrts,, total 6834 / 4 21S Ow teay i 7 2 
Exports, manufactures 1@e 7 & Pe PEO Neh 7/1! 
imports, total 654257 10 e776) 7 9 BCI2 7 
Imports, manufactures Sie54/67 6264 /67 7683 /64 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


362 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


36 


356 


g= 1269 
me V a i] Ge Eh 
' So aP i 1753 
ls wo 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 * Base year 1970=100 79 +80 Bi S2 0 eS es ee Com lecr, 


1980 —— Forecasts 
33 ss 1970-1975 = = Source: UN/DRPA 
196520070 Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


cul 
S: 


z | 


353+3554 * 


355 321+322 


3514+ 352 
34 


221 


1981 


a 
LUXEMBOURG Se 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 2359 ae ae 

Per capita (in dollars) 6607 ee 8 26.6 

Manufacturing share /na 28.1 : : 
2.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 662 1285 983 

Value added Sie fw Bae bie 

Constant price index 100 115 

Gross output 1857 iY vee ate 

Employment (in thousands) 45 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 100 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 67 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) Zi 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 6 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (Ginmc@llansy) 

Gross output / worker 41728 

Value added / worker 13783 

Average wage i Nes 

Number of branches reported 25 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 86 (in degrees) 4.39 1.80 Bs, 

in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 247 101 239 

Growth rate / structural change -4.65 nO a2 Sie 70 

Degree of specialization Ce, See. | 29.4 
- VALUE ADDED: 

Siiyv2 Feed precwicrs 16 

Cue Beverages 13 A 

314 Tobacco 18 A 

B82 Textiles 4 

322 Wearing apparel 4 

SAS) Leather and fur products 

324 Footwear ue 

Coll Wood and cork products 1 

332 Furniture and fixtures 1 

341 Paper and paper products Sl 

342 Printing and publishing a 

Sey Industrial chemicals 27 B 

B52 Other chemicals 3 

SES Petroleum refineries eae 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products Da |e} 

B55 Rubber products 27.8 

356 Plastic products Ai |3 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware A 

362 Glass and glass products i 

369 Other non-metal mineral products iG 

Oval Iron and steel 304 

Cre Non-ferrous metals 1 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 14 

382 Non-electrical machinery 55 

383 Electrical machinery 8 

384 Transport equipment 14 

385 Professional and scientific goods = 

390 Other manufactures i te 
3. TRADE 

EXpOGES) «total in customs union 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


372 


36 


356 


355 


3534354 


354-352 


Dippy 


381 


Industrial structural change 


382 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


68 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


3214322 


323+324 


33 


34 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
x constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


73 80 81 


82 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


Sve a eee 
MACAU 1975 1980 1981 


-GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per Capita (im doiivans) 
Manufacturing share /na 
-MANUFACTURING 


1 


LS) 


3 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical 


Value 

Value 
Const 

Gross 


added /na 

added 

ant price index 
Output 


Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 


Per $1 


OO of gross output 


Intermediate input (in dollars) 


Wages 


and salaries (in dollars) 


Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 


Gross 
Value 


output / worker 
added / worker 


Average wage 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 

Degree of specialization 


VALUE 
Siy'2 
313 
314 
SZ 
322 
g2s 
324 
Sishy 
She 
341 
342 
SIS 
S52 
B56 
354 
355 
356 
361 
362 
-369 
S7il 
Sr2 
38 1 
382 
Seo 
384 
385 
390 
. TRADE 
Export 
Export 
Import 
Import 


ADDED: 

BOOG IDRoGgucts 

Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Wearing apparel 

Leather and fur products 
Footwear 

Wood and cork products 

Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Industrial chemicals 

Other chemicals 

Petroleum refineries 

Misc. petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 

Plastic products 

Pottery, china and earthenware 
Glass and glass products 

Other non-metal mineral products 
Iron and steel 

Non-ferrous metals 

Metal products excl. machinery 
Non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 

Transport equipment 

Professional and scientific goods 
Other manufactures 


iS. avOual 
Ss, manufactures 
Sy erOuall 


manufactures 


24 


/pe 


iS3oie/aes 
124 /4) 
154 /10 


13 
notes" 


62 
above. 


126 / Pv 
538 /pv 
47 /pe 


100 
Wi 
15 


“IW 


PSs EA Se Raya Se fl Sh as 


S/S). 
663 /68 
OR at© 
(7 UP 


eee 
——"TIWADAGASCAR = a 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 1858 ore mee | 
Per capita (in dollars) 242 ae nes 
Manufacturing share /na WM a7 : : 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 218 atl 373 
Value added 135 /pv ae Be 
Constant price index 100 109 
Gross output 352 /pv ous 2AM, 
Employment (in thousands) 42 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 65 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 16 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 20 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 8914 
Value added / worker Sse 
Average wage 1389 
Number of branches reported 19 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) B.S We YY yn 1 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 73 B7 108 
Growth rate / structural change =, Of (0), 6) = 22 
Degree of specialization DS. 8) AS) AS 25 eal 
- VALUE ADDED: 
S172 \reeel plreteitierS 29 
Csi Beverages Til 
314 Tobacco 3 
ial Textiles 36 
SO: Wearing apparel 9 
323 Leather and fur products 1 
324 Footwear 3 
Cichl Wood and cork products Zz 
Bez Furniture and fixtures = 
341 Paper and paper products 5 
342 Printing and publishing 3 
35m Industrial chemicals 1 
352 Other chemicals 9 
S53 Petroleum refineries 4 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products ‘a 
C55 Rubber products 1 
356 Plastic products 1 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware Lee 
362 Glass and glass products 1 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 1 
CI Iron and steel 
one Non-ferrous metals 2 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 5 
382 Non-electrical machinery Se 
383 Electrical machinery 2 
384 Transport equipment 7 
385 Professional and scientific goods Sow 
390 Other manufactures 1 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 3 Oily ai© 3877 10 324 /10 
Exports, manufactures 76 /60 86 /60 85 /62 
Imports, total ay (Ne 676 /10 473 /10 
Imports, manufacture 2925 £14) ATO 44] 7 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 5 
372 382 Industrial structural change Annual senuiates ad MVA 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


36 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965~1980 in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 * Base year 1970=100 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
34 ZA 1965-1970 


ae Gm aS 3 
356 ‘ Wie a 31 @= 17.01 
PRY 


355 


355+354 * 


351+352 


224 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
rem p100 Of Oress Output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (im desl tars.) 
Gross output / worker 8 
Value added / worker 1 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 


Structural change 6 (in degrees) 2. 


in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 6 
Degree of specialization 1 
VALUE ADDED: 
Sii/2 Food products 
She Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
32 Textiles 
B22 Wearing apparel 
SE: Leather and fur products 
Cie Footwear 
Gaul Wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Se! Industrial chemicals 
SoZ Other chemicals 
SG Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
e55 Rubber products 
356 Piast1ce, produers 
36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sw il Iron and steel 
6/2 Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl]. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical note 


381 


372 382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


383 


36 


56 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


355 SN C 3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
8 Index of structural 
, change 1965-1980 
353+354 IN 323+324 
ss 1975-1980 
{970-1975 
Sone 34 Mox.@ 1535 1965-1970 


661 1529 1649 
126 248 258 
Cone 1529 15.2 
87 242 251 
43 /fv Tae ey! 
100 116 as 
EWE JY aoa ss SRS 
28 /ae 
100 
80 
8 
ii 
O86 
614 
658 
18 
60 he cX6) Gi AG! 
Sw 73 75 
36 0.41 4.83 
She 2 20.6 Zena 
We 
5) 
4 
4 
1 
2 
i 
1 
5 A 
A 
4 
12 
2 
2 
V2 “Ale 269 /10 2620/0 
50 /43 114 /49 129 /46 
INO) WG 440 /10 SS5Oma© 
PEW JHsiS) 416 /65 BS 3 
s" above. 
Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
%, Costas prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 


80 81 82 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


83 


84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


MALAYSIA 1975 
1.GDP /na (ia miiltions Gr collars) 9329 Seria poles 
Per capita (in dollars) 752 Le snd 
Manufacturing share /na 17.5 d : 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 1631 5208 mae 


Value added 

Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
SilI/2 r@oel preadwexcs 
Ss Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

Bz TI Textiles 

S22 Wearing apparel 

Ge Leather. and fur products 

324 Footwear 

Ccn Wood and cork products 

AGZ Furniture and fixtures 

34) Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

Seba Industrial chemicals 

S52 Other chemicals 

BSS) Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
855 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Gh 1 Iron and steel 
Sie Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment : 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 


. TRADE 

Exports, total GHeyay 7 NO) 
Exports, manufactures Pe / 1/2 
Imports, total S525 9/10 
Imports, manufactures 2860. /74 


IZZIE) 7 0 11734 /10 
6047 /71 5622 ala 
LOTS Say/ © 11508 /10 
SOnGRa7S 9644 /74 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


226 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


For source, 


.GDP /na 


Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
-MANUFACTURING 


Value 


added /na 


Value added 
Constant price index 


Gross 


Output 


Employment (in thousands) 

PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 

Wages and salaries (jin dollars) 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 

PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 

Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 

Degree of specialization 

VALUE ADDED: 

Sie GOOG produets 


313 
314 
321 
322 
323 
324 
331 
332 
34) 
342 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
361 
362 
369 
371 
372 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
390 
. TRADE 


Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Wearing apparel 

Leather and fur products 
Footwear 

wood and cork products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Petroleum refineries 


Misc. petroleum and coal products 


Rubber products 
Plastic products 


Pottery. china and earthenware 


Giass and glass products 


Other non-metal mineral products 


Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 


Metal products excl. machinery 


Non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 


Professional and scientific goods 


Other manufactures 


Expopts. -—Otal 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 


Imports, manufactures 
footnotes and comments see 


2 Av 

“59 /fv 
6 /pe 

100 

64 


WS 
21 


SAVY 
3285 
1369 

We 


a 


Lanse: 


in customs union 


"Technical notes" above. 


a 
Sahbak 1975 1980 1981 


Gime lions ot Ge) Fairs) 


227) 


ce ——— rr 
Sarawak 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of Gol lars) 
Per Casiice: (in Col Jetrs)) 
Manufacturing share /na 

2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 


Value added 45 /fV 
Constant price index ete 
Gross output 195 kfy 
Employment (in thousands) 15 fae 
= [Atos ae i/Ns Eee s 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 77 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 9 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 14 
—SPRODUGTIVIMNY: (jin Collars) 
Gross output / worker 12932 
Value added / worker 2982 
Average wage 1119 
Number of branches reported ili. 


- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 


Sili/2 |reea! jorocuiers ra 
Gils Beverages 2 
ene Tobacco ee 
832) Textiles = 
322 Wearing apparel = 
323 Leather and fur products ea 
324 Footwear re 
Sel 7 Wood and cork products 24 
SGI Furniture and fixtures 1 
34) Paper and paper products ey 
342 Printing and publishing 2 
a5 1 Industrial chemicals = fh 
Caw Other chemicals een 
6) Petroleum refineries 5 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products a 
655 Rubber products 1 
356 Plastic products 1 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware = 

362 Glass and glass products ere 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 1 

Sil Iron and steel 

Cre Non-ferrous metals nel 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 1 

382 Non-electrical machinery = 

Chek Electrical machinery die 

384 Transport equipment S! 

385 Professional and scientific goods Ree 

390 Other manufactures = 
3.TRADE 

EXDOpuSe tO l in customs union 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures nf 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


228 


Se Va ae ae ea ee 


West Malaysia 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 


Peescapita (im dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 


2.MANUFACTURING 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" 


36 


Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Peps |OONOn OTeSsspout put 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage : 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Sai/~2 Food products 
Sls Beverages 
Saal Tobacco 
BE Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
SHAKE! Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Siar Wood and cork products 
Bee Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
o5a Industrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
B56 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
Sou Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 


-369 Other non-metal mineral products 


Sl Iron and steel 

C2 Non-ferrous metals 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 


. TRADE 


Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 


381 


1263 
100 
4483 
285 


100 
ee 


in customs 


a7 Bae Industrial structural change 


371 


i 
ya 
inky SO 
ws LZ pe 
SA so 
eS Key: 


3214322 ° 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constont prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 


355 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
353+354 323+324 
sss 1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
ees 34 J 1965-1970 


/ FV 


PW 
/ae 


union 


above. 


157 


238 

62 
1.4) 
V5.6 


To AMALIE ee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 567 ee ae 
Per capita (in dollars) 94 76 7.8 
Manufacturing share /na 9.1 : ; 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na Bt ie ers 
Value added 33 os 38 
Constant price index 100 ie 185 
Gross output 106 y iamtae 
Employment (in thousands) 9 /ae 14 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 ee 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 69 67 he 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 10 9 ot 
Operating surplus (in a a 24 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars 
Gross output / worker 11384 Hem f pele 
Value added / worker 3523 5852 463 
Average wage 2a 1618 1367 
Number of branches reported he 14 14 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 8520 1.99 5e67 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 126 74 PNA 
Growth rate / structural change 4y35 =} (32 Sse 
Degree of specialization 40.6 38.8 S5uS 
- VALUE ADDED: . 
S112 r@oel jor@elujecs 6 12 10 
313 Beverages 1 2 1 
314 Tobacco 3 9 8 
B71 Textiles Wa ts Cay ay s\ chal /:\ 
S22 Wearing apparel , ts aA A 
323 Leather and fur products = 2 = {2 ={3} 
324 Footwear . B . B . B 
33 1 Wood and cork products aC. =3:C = (8 
332 Furniture and fixtures ina Ae ee S.C 
341 Paper and paper products i [a Te) i |) 
342 Printing and publishing #. 0 AND =D 
G57 Industrial chemicals LE 7a, 2 2-£ 
Ge2 Other chemicals E E E 
SSS Petroleum refineries : E E E 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products E E E 
355 Rubber products E E E 
356 Plastic products + {2 OE cE 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware =F = [5 — F 
362 Glass and glass products Seas Be F ASE 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 2 D 1 
ial Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals a Be : = 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 1 6) 2 
382 Non-electrical machinery g 1 1 
383 Electrical machinery - 1 1 
384 Transport equipment 1 4 4 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
EXpOrtus, tOtal ely NO) 
Exports, manufactures 22 /46 
Imports, total 100N/ 110 
Imports, manufactures 176 a 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes” above. 
381 fs 
Be a Industrial structural change . Annual SAMUEL nee ag MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 ie 


356 


353+354 


3514+ 352 


230 


3214322 9 
8 


* 


323+324 


33* 


34 


z 


Constant prices for 1975 


pvarnge annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 tn he) 
Index of structural! 
change 1965-1980 


Base year 1970=100 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


> 


80 81 


83 


oe = & oO MVA 


84 
Forecasts 


85 Year 


556 


Seg a 
a ee ea 1975, S88 LL 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Perecapita (iin dollars) ae tone ae 
Manufacturing share /na 3OnS 32.9 SHS) (3) 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 133 374 405 
Value added 104 /pv 302 /pv ot 
Constant price index 100 179 183 
Gross Output 258 /pv 706 /pv Lee 
Employment (in thousands) 23 /ae 29 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 1 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 60 87 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 20 2D 
Operating surpius (in dollars) 20 2s 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in=-dolaars ) 
Gross output / worker 11476 24495 
Value added / worker 4607 10471 
Average wage 2295 SH I 
Number of branches reported 25 25 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) Ton 0.64 0.58 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 74 6 6 
Growth rate / structural change Vee DES) 3.43 
Degree of specialization 16.9 44 14, 8 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sii/e2 FOOO products 9 20 
Sei) Beverages 9 20 
314 Tobacco 3 8 
eZ Textiles i ae 
See Wearing apparel 30 88 
SZe Leather and fur products 1 4 
824 Footwear 1 8 
331 Wood and cork products 1 2 
332 Furniture and fixtures 5 14 
341 Paper and paper products 1 2 
342 Printing and publishing 5 22) 
o5a Industrial chemicals = 1 
ese Other chemicals 1 5 
BoC Petroleum refineries me = 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products = x 
Cos Rubber products 5 10 
S56 Plastic products 2 6 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware = 1 
362 Glass and glass products 1 2 
~369 Other non-metal mineral products 2 6 
CHA Iron and steel 
SSI Non-ferrous metals 5 . 
38 1 Metal products excl]. machinery 6 14 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 5 
383 Electrical machinery ‘A ae. 
384 Transport equipment 3 6 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1 2 
390 Other manufactures 2 8 
3.TRADE 
Experts, total Weal oe 2 432 / 9 So7ay 8 
Exports, manufactures 127 #55 419 /58 388 /49 
Imports, total 3/5 7/10 936 /10 851 /10 
Imports, manufactures Sh (UE 872 /69 787 _/69 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


381 


iD 
2 


> 
A 
> 


36 Ley 384 


12.04 


g= 
6 = 39.48 


nstant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Key: 
Co 
355 3214322? 
r) 


353+354 \ 323+324 
1975-1980 se 
3514+ 352 33 ss 1970-1975 See UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 a. & abStimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


Zoi 


ee ee 
MAURITANIA 1975 


1.GDP /na 
Pep Capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating suUnDIUSm Gin dol lars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gimeomtars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 
in percentage of 6 in 
Growth rate / structural 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Gh /2 eee! reeves 


index 


(in degrees) 
1S ZO= 19175 
change 


Gin militons of sdollars)) 


Cae Beverages 
Care Tobacco 
Sil Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
BAS Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Sell Wood and cork products 
Se Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
S51 Industrial chemicals 
Sis 2 Other chemicals 
ass! Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
Cs5 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
363 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sil Iron and steel 
One Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
EXDOR ES, LOtall 
Exports, manufactures 
IMsORES: total 
Imports, manufactures 


444 
Sue 
4.8 


2 
2) 


1980 1981 
691 811 
423 481 
6.3 6.0 
44 48 
50 “50 
0.00 0.00 
fe) @) 
75.8 75.8 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


356 


355, 


3535+3554 323+324 


3514352 33 


232 


3214322 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Av 


erage annual 


rowth 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Pa 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


rowth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Annual 


% 
10 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


MAURITIUS 


a eI BBO 9B 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per capita (in dollars) Pay Ne ae 
Manufacturing share /na 18.3 V7.0 WZ fe 
2 .MANUFACTURING j 
ona added /na 115 179 180 
alue added 
eaten price index in fia bea je ae fel 
ross output 4 
Employment (in thousands) ie oe "ee fs ne ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 77 eT, 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 12 10 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 9) 13 
EerRODUCTIVITY: (im. dellars) 
Gross output / worker 13503 evar 
Value added / worker 3088 3103 
Average wage 1554 1397 
Number of branches reported De BS} 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 5. 62 hs WP 1. Be 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 288 109 78 
Growth rate / structural change =e. We hho. 1S) ities 
Degree of specialization yy | SS} 15) 5 See 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sui 2 Food products 5 || 46 54 
Chk! Beverages 6 8 7 
314 Tobacco 1 2 2 
Sul Textiles = 9 10 
S22 Wearing apparel 9 28 30 
Se) Leather and fur products = 1 1 
324 Footwear 1 2 2 
Ocul Wood and cork products 1 1 1 
332 Furniture and fixtures 1 1 i 
341 Paper and paper products 1 1 1 
342 Printing and publishing 2 5 4 
S5ul Industrial chemicals 2 5 5 
S52 Other chemicals 1 3 2 
SSG! Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products : BE 
355 Rubber products = 1 2 
356 Plastic products = 1 1 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware ae o2 LE 
362 Glass and glass products = = = 
363 Other non-metal mineral products & 6 5 
371 Iron and steel fs 8A 8 
372 Non-ferrous metals A A 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery eek seen 1 of 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 3 3 
383 Electrical machinery 3 3 2 
384 Transport equipment 2 2 2 
385 Professional and scientific goods > 2 2 
390 Other manufactures 1 4 3 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total HIS jf © 
Exports, manufactures 292 /46 
Imports, total 331 /10 
Imports, manufactures e927 67 


For source, 


381 


footnotes and comments see 


36 384 
356 a 
2000 
355 3214322 
ie 
353+354 3234324 
3514352 33 


34 


"Technical notes" 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


above. 


He )) 


ee a ee 


oS EMEXI CO se 
239624 
1.GDP /na (in militons of dollars) Sais ‘pete REGS 
RPepecapita (ain dolmans) 23.4 22.8 Dy D2 
Manufacturing share /na : 
2.MANUFACTURING ona 42567 53215 
~Value added /na 14575 /pv 31585 /pv att 
Value added 100 139 148 
Constant price index As fie 75741 /pv nr 
Gross output eon 1827 /ae 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 cee 
Intermediate input (in dollars) oA a 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) ce he 
Operating ee Cin Heer 
SP ROD U GietNcniny in dollars 
Gross output / worker a ha 
Value added / worker mes vie 
Average wage 3 28 
Number of branches reported 2 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) B37 de ae 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 109 a ay 
Growth rate / structural change il 2 ARE a 2 me : 
Degree of specialization 7 : Q 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Silly 2 Food produces oan oe 
Cie Beverages 985 aS 
314 Tobacco Su 6 
eal Textiles 99 4 1615 
C22 Wearing apparel Ce 623 
Sas} Leather and fur products 66 15 
324 Footwear 138 291 
Con Wood and cork products 169 468 
B82 Furniture and fixtures 22 343 
341 Paper and paper products 439 SS 
342 Printing and publishing 255 83 
35a Industrial chemicals 761 1553 
352 Other chemicals 1119 DENG 
C56 Petroleum refineries 961 2875 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 53 94 
S55 Rubber products 264 606 
356 Plastic products 268 Wf PLT: 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 56 alts 
362 Glass and glass products BM Soh) 
363 Other non-metal mineral products 494 992 
SH Iron and steel 941 1601 
SY: Non-ferrous metals 288 YAe 
Elis) 1 Metal products excl. machinery Swe, 1935 
382 Non-electrical machinery 689 1489 
383 Electrical machinery 843 2242 
384 Transport equipment 1037 2821 
385 Professional and scientific goods 88 263 
390 Other manufactures 122 387 
3.TRADE 
EXOOrES, EOuall 299397 1© 
Exports, manufactures 1701 /69 
Imports, total 6572 /10 
Imports, manufactures 5387 /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 , 
372 362 Industrial structural change Annual OCS oer ac MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


36 


356 


Constont prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


3235+324 79 80 81 82 


355 


s U, 
353+354 Z 


1975-1980 ——— 
3514-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 “28 \965—1970 OIL L Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


234 


MONGOLIA 


Se 
S75 1980 1981 


Us 


NMP /na 
Per? capiita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 


2.MANUFACTURING 


Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Peas S 100) of Gress voutout 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (ins dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Gi 2) Food! products 
SUS: Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Seu Textiles 
822 Wearing apparel 
32s Leather and fur products 
824 Footwear 
Cie} Wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
344 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Soul Industrial chemicals 
Clee Other chemicals 
SSS Petroleum refineries 


(in millions of dollars) 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


B55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic precuets 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


-369 Other non-metal mineral products 


Oval Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals 


38 1 Metal products excl machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 


. TRADE 


Experts, Tota 
Exports, manufactures 


-Imports, total 


FO 


36 


55 


35 


Imports, manufactures 


r source, footnotes and comments see 
Max.= 3271 381 
372 


34354 323+324 


3514352 33 


32143522 


"Technical notes" above. 


100 


Tia 

58 
6) SIS) 
a Zh ar 


382 Industrial structural change 
(index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual 


rowth 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 = Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Z 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


149 


NORMS 
368 
OO 
11.4 


166 


i) 
Nn 


MOROCCO 1975 1980 1981 
~ -sMOROCCO -—s—s ee OS.” eee 


4 14984 
1.GDP /na (in miltionssof dollars) oe ee = 
Per capita (in dollars) 16.6 me 17.8 
Manufacturing share /na : 
2.MANUFACTURING 1489 3093 2671 
Value added /na 1727 /fV mist 
Constant price index 7365 tae 
Gross output de 
Employment (in thousands) tans 193 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: an 
Per $100 of gross Output ee at 
Intermediate input (in dollars) we ie 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) ae i. 
Operating surplus (in dollars) ie 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gimme lakes) 38135 
Gross output / worker fees eae 
Value added / worker ae rey 
Average wage aud 28 
Number of branches reported ee 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 3.24 Gee 
in percentage of 68 in 1970-1975 87 es ae 
Growth rate / structural change On6i res 
Degree of specialization 18.4 ¢ : 
- VALUE ADDED: ae 
S1i/f2 Feo precdiccs ee oe 
Gs} Beverages hes 
314 Tobacco oa a roe 
ial Textiles > Ag 5 
322 Wearing apparel Ree 3 
323 Leather and fur products ee iS 
324 Footwear Lae 24 
331 Wood and cork products Fes, onl 
S32 Furniture and fixtures — 19 
341 Paper and paper products a 64 
342 Printing and publishing oe 26 
351 Industrial chemicals SH: em 
C52 Other chemicals RE 97 
BSS} Petroleum refineries we 179 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products ae c= 
355 Rubber products Ener 34 
356 Plastic products ee 20 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware he 6 
362 Glass and glass products Syne 10 
369 Other non-metal mineral products oe 154 
Sil Iron and steel ih 3 ih 
Sue Non-ferrous metals Bie 8 
381 Metal products excl. machinery er 110 
382 Non-electrical machinery eh 30 
383 Electrical machinery AS 61 
384 Transport equipment ye: 62 
385 Professional and scientific goods 3 ef i 
390 Other manufactures ate Z 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 1543 /10 2403 /10 2320 /10 
Exports, manufactures 366/58 980 /58 1025 /56 
Imports, total PaSei) 0) 4182/10 4353 /10 
Imports, manufactures 1927 /71 2642 °/71 24 Cme ae 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 . Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
> 4 Industrial: structural change opel peat PN the 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 4 


36 384 
AY 
tat g= 5.45 
356 Sts 3 Gl= 125355 
} 397 
Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 


Avera 


g @ annual growth 
355 3214522 rate 1965-1980 Gn %) 
6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 i 
353+354 323+324 79 80 81 82 83 £484 ~~ 85 Yeor 
1975-1980 ——- Forecasts 
351-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 I'LL Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


236 


356 


SeeeeemMRT ETO cacy v1 a cae 
MOZAMBIQUE 1975 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 

Pemicapita Cin doliars) 2 et tots 
Manufacturing share /na 9.4 8.6 iS) ie! 
.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added i ae ove 


Constant price index 100 104 115 


LS) 


Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
SePRODUCTIVITY: (inedolzars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 5.93 3.43 5.24 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 109 63 96 
Growth rate / structural change -3.56 -3.82 AD 
Degree of specialization Oe) NE), A Doms 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Cmil/2 Food products 
Sie Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Sail Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
C28 Leather and fur products 
B24 Footwear 
CiSia Wood and cork products 
See Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publi shine 
35.1 Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
Gia Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
“369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sill Iron and steel 
CMAP Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures eaeas 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


382 Industrial structural change 


+ (Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


36 BA 384 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 793 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


1975-1980 ——— ee 


355 


353+354 


5 as 1965-1970 sset5***"" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


D311 


1.GDP /na Cin imihMicns OF eel lel 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Giniecdomlars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage : 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 86 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil/2 Feoe proevicrsS 


change 


Cure Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Sal Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
628 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Soll Wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
34) Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Sen Industrial chemicals 
B52 Other chemicals 
Cisse Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal p 
855 Rubber products 
S56 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthen 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral pr 
Cval Iron and steel 
Gre Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machi 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientifi 
390 Other manufactures 

3. TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufacture 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


Ind 


~_ SSINAMIBIA un nn SSS 
rs 1258 2661 2564 
1432 2637 2463 
6.9 4.8 4.4 
87 129 113 
100 120 116 
1.90 0.40 (@) Os) 
che 29 4 
= Ones 12 (5 —5i/ © 
46.9 48.9 48.8 
roducts 
ware 
oducts 
nery 
¢ goods 
in customs union 
ustrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % constant prices in 1975 dollars) 
5 = 


36 


356 


355 


3534354 323+324 


351+ 352 33 


34 
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N 
3214322 9 


384 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


' 
Cha 
* 


85 Year 


84 
Forecasts 


79 80 81 82 83 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
taeesenses Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


SSS ee aaa a a 
NEPAL 1975 1980 198 1 


1.GDP /na 


(in millions of dolla 


Pepecapita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 


LS) 


-MANUFACTURING 


Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 


Gross 


output 


Employment (in thousands) 

- PROFITABILITY: 
rer, $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 

- PRODUCTIVITY: (inedol Lars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 

- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 68 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 

- VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products 


313 
314 
321 
S22 
323 
324 
331 
332 
34) 
342 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
364 
362 
-369 
S71 
S72 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
390 
3. TRADE 


Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Wearing apparel 

Leather and fur products 
Footwear 

wood and cork products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Industrial chemicals 

Other chemicals 

Petroleum refineries 

Misc. petroleum and coal p 
Rubber products 

Plastic products 

Pottery, china and earthen 
Glass and glass products 
Other non-metal mineral pr 
Iron and steel 

Non-ferrous metals 

Metal products excl. machi 
Non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Professional and scientifi 
Other manufactures 


Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 
For source, footnotes and comments 


36 


356 


355 


353+3554 


3514-352 


381 


372 


321 


323+324 


of} 


Mox.= 1270 34 


rs) (Sue 


ROGguUucrs 


ware 


oducts 


nery 


c goods 


IW 7 & 
Seale 
2 7 


see "Technical notes" 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100, 


g= 3.52 
6= 4.08 
nstant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
“dLA \965—1970 


Key: 
Co 
+309 ene? 
6 


1 


9 
above. 


1946 
136 
4.2 


82 
118 


3.14 

826 
1289 
SxChaa/ 


94 
26 
226 
217 


ye 1s 
/ WG 
ING 
39 


2352 
161 
37 

88 


422 


Annual growth rate of GDP 
(constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 


80 81 82 


Source: UN/DR 
Estimated by U 


PA 
NIDO/IS/GLO 


83 


84 85 
Forecasts 


Year 


nn nn ee 
SS SEERETHERLANDS Gomer eee ee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 87144 167836 140521 
i j 6378 11921 9936 
Per caioltva Cit collars) 53.8 
Manufacturing share /na 29.3 226i ; 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 25538 38116 33394 
Value added ISIS rw ae ia 
Constant price index Sve ye VIS 114 
Gross output V ero dat 
Employment (in thousands) 1031 /ae 948 /ae 925 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 69 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 1s 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 14 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 60176 
Value added / worker 18576 
Average wage 10082 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 3 Be 2 Be | {ete 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 119 86 62 
Growth rate / structural change =) 68 0.29 Or 15 
Degree of specialization 14.8 Vers 7 We Z 
- VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products RY | 
S38 Beverages SiS 
314 Tobacco 198 
C2 Textiles 626 
B22 Wearing apparel 262 
S28 Leather and fur products 44 
324 Footwear 59 
Cul Wood and cork products 396 
332 Furniture and fixtures 262 
341 Paper and paper products 456 
342 Printing and publishing V2UH 
Coil Industrial chemicals 1895 
eZ Other chemicals 539 
S53 Petroleum refineries Wee 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 55 
BES Rubber products 129 
356 Plastic products 242 
Son Pottery, china and earthenware 2 
362 Glass and glass products 119 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 622 
Cia Iron and steel 515 
C12 Non-ferrous metals 246 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 1502 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1692 
383 Electrical machinery 2097 
384 Transport equipment 1268 
385 Professional and scientific goods 234 
390 Other manufactures HA 
3. TRADE 
expen 2) total 34957 /10 73871 /10 68758 /10 
Exports, manufactures P20) VS 60422 /75 55468 /74 
Imports, total 34394 /10 76889 /10 66109 /10 
Imports, manufactures 24894 /75 54773 /75 46254 /7 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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355 VA 


353+354 
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381 


382 


tte 


Ad atl H 
DN 
ny 
We io 


g = 
cf oi 6 = 
LZ a 2 


9 
Ve] 


3214+322 


323+324 


3514-352 33 


ba 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 
rowth 


Average annual 
rate 1965-1980 (in 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual owe rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


% 
4 


J 


%) 


-6 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 


yyy a a a 
$$ AINTSELES USTAS 1980 1981 


1.GDP 
Per 


(na (in millions of dollars) 616 
Capita (in dolvans) ee 


Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 


Constant price index 


100 


Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (iin «dot Lars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 0.00 


in 


percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 


Growth rate / structural change ae 

Degree of specialization 1G) 
- VALUE ADDED: 

Sii/2 Food products 


Sis Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
Seo Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Seal Wood and cork products 
Bee Furniture and fixtures 
344 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
SS Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
353 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
SiGe Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
“3869 Other non-metal mineral products 
B74 Iron and steel 
Si Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Expomes. total BENS ff VC 
Exports, manufactures 2258 /49 
Imports, total 2789 /10 
Imports, manufactures US INS 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


36 


556 


355 


353+3554 


381 


382 Industrial structural change 


a (Index of value added: 1965=100 


383 


384 


9g 
31 6 


” 
0) 
0 Ogee Constant prices for 1975 
Average annual growth 
3214322 9 tote 1965-1980 (in %) 
6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
323+324 


ss 1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
a ae 34 1965~1970 


125 


100.0 


122 


100.0 
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a eT 
—"SeREN ZEALAND Ls 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 13948 ae mae 
Per capita (in dollars) 4516 53.5 oa 4 
Manufacturing share /na DDT ; . 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 3170 5511 6135 
Value added 2856 /pv es ah 
Constant price index 100 coy 
Gross output 8826 15 ihe 
Employment (in thousands) 268 /ae ee 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 68 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) a 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 14 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (im Goll ilars) 
Gross output / worker 32468 
Value added / worker 10434 
Average wage 6943 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) fe re 3), Gis) 3.58 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 40 129 AS 
Growth rate / structural change 2ESO 1°46 Zee 
Degree of specialization 146 1525) See 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sili/2 eee jprectiers 604 
313 Beverages a 
314 Tobacco 18 
Szal Textiles 158 
S22 Wearing apparel 114 
S23 Leather and fur products 22 
324 Footwear om 
Bcil Wood and cork products 168 
BOL Furniture and fixtures 56 
341 Paper and paper products 164 
342 Printing and publishing 169 
C5ul Industrial chemicals 65 
652 Other chemicals 69 
GS) Petroleum refineries Ti 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 5 
SSS) Rubber products 52 
356 Plastic sp RreocueEs 48 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware if 
ECD Glass and glass products 30 
869 Other non-metal mineral products 98 
Cia Iron and steel 54 
Se Non-ferrous metals 39 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 218, 
382 Non-electrical machinery 132 
383 Electrical machinery 168 
384 Transport equipment 175 
385 Professional and scientific goods 8 
390 Other manufactures 83 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total XO} NO 5262 al© SSGO (16 
Exports, manufactures 1484 /67 SU ee Te S94" 7 73 
Imports, total SHI 4 1C BS ils (16 SiS ay NO 
imports, manufactures 8s 8G AT TS OS 7 ie oe 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
— 381 , 
array Gao Industrial structural change _ Annu Oia Oe ete MVA 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 e 


36 Y NTS 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 

5214322 rate 19651980 in %) 

9 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 


323+324 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


3535+3554 


3514-352 


242 


NICARAGUA 


1975 1980 198 1 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 1559 2178 2562 


Pemicapita (ih doliars) 
Manufacturing share /na eee 797 905 


2.MANUFACTURING on oe 
Value added /na 350 546 662 
Value added SSO DV 354 /pv mth. 
Constant price index 100 127/ 116 
rovers ean thousands ) bee et a ts 
SerPROFITABILITY: rae agit 
Per $100 of gross output 100 i 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 58 = 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 6 12 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 36 28 
SePRODUCTIVITY: (inedol bars) 
Gross output / worker 31439 2 
Value added / worker 18) eH a 
Average wage 1966 3039 
Number of branches reported 27 Da, 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 3.64 1.08 leks 
Mm percentage Of 8 im 1970-1975 130 38 40 
ocee rate / Structural ‘change 1.29 Su 1G ah Sih 
egree of specialization Sit. Js D5. 
- VALUE ADDED: a Ei 
en i/2 Food products 134 76 
Shale! Beverages 31 70 
314 Tobacco 14 40 
e241 Textiles 24 14 


2 Wearing apparel 6 
S23 Leather and fur products iS 4 
324 Footwear i 6 
Saal Wood and cork products 14 4 
SF Furniture and fixtures g 1 
34 1 Paper and paper products 4 1 
342 Printing and publishing 6 6 
6 


SS Industrial chemicals 18 1 

S522 Other chemicals 13 21 

Sie Petroleum refineries 26 52 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products ae 

355 Rubber products i 2 

356 Piast ive products 6 i 

364 Pottery, china and earthenware & = 

362 Glass and glass products 1 = 

“363 Other non-metal mineral products 14 10 

C71 Iron and steel = = 

Sie Non-ferrous metals = = 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 14 Wc 

382 Non-electrical machinery 2 1 

383 Electrical machinery 4 2 

384 Transport equipment 1 1 

385 Professional and scientific goods 1 1 

390 Other manufactures 1 = 

3.TRADE 

Exports, total Sa © 414 /10 476 / 9 
Exports, manufactures Zia aT 200 /57 aie SO 
Imports, total Sti Lie 882 /10 994 /10 
Imports, manufactures 428 /68 665 /66 Wie HS 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
Constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Industrial structural change 
382 
oth (Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


36 / 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


Averoge annual growth 
355 3214522 F rate 1965—1980 in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


5234324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Yeor 


Forecasts 
33 ss ones —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 s*18"""** Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


353+3554 


3514352 


34 


243 


1.GDP /na Giiemillitionseet dollars: 

Denice tc GimmGOimlairs!) 

Manufacturing share /na 

.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 
Constant price 

Gross output 

Employment (in thousands) 

PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 

PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 

Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage ; 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 

VALUE ADDED: 

Sili/2 reece jireeticrs 

Cis Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

Ce | Textiles 

322 Wearing apparel 

323 Leather and fur products 

B24 Footwear 

331 Wood and cork products 

Coe Furniture and fixtures 

341 Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

G5) 1 Industrial chemicals 

352 Other chemicals 

353 Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal 

355 Rubber products 

356 Plastic progueus 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 

362 Glass and glass products 

369 Other non-metal mineral 

ST Iron and steel 

Cie Non-ferrous metals 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 

382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 

390 Other manufactures 

. TRADE 
EXPORTS, 

lEooriceS 
Imports, 
Imports 

For source, 


index 


products 


products 


Owes) 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 
footnotes and comments see 


"Technical notes 


381 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 382 


356 


Constont prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
0 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


ba 


3214322 


3535+354 3523+324 

1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


3514+ 352 33 


244 


91 
1S 
Si) 
ia 


1964 
357 
SS 


105 


2307 
434 
Sie 


123 
185 


191 
oe oe 


@.'51 

52 
6m5S6 
33.6 


LAG 
/44 
KV 
65 
above. 


580 #19 
29 B52 
608 /10 
1 /L ILE! 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


=) 


793 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


NIGERIA 


eee FY A- ee  -|-(0 0 =) 
pe Gor /na- (in millions of dollars) 36906 85136 75700 

er capita (in dollars) 562 1104 947 

Manufacturing share /na 5a 5 4 eS 
2.MANUFACTURING . ; sil 

Value added /na 

Value added coe /pv sa eae 

Constant price index 100 186 186 

Gross output 4246 /pv 

Employment (in thousands) 244 /ae ate ty 
- PROFITABILITY: 

Behm 100) OT OnOSS sOut put 100 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 55 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 10 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 36 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars ) 

Gross output / worker eye 

Value added / worker 7889 

Average wage 1668 

Number of branches reported 26 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 8 (in degrees) None 14.89 3.86 

in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 105 156 40 

Growth rate / structural change bs Deak Th 4 0.02 

Degree of specialization i 48) 19.4 19.6 
- VALUE ADDED: 

Cima2 Food producrs 325 

Sule Beverages 149 

314 Tobacco 60 

Cea Textiles 316 

322 Wearing apparel 5 

S23 Leather and fur products il 

324 Footwear 48 

SxeP Wood and cork products 50 

SKE Furniture and fixtures 21 

341 Paper and paper products 48 

342 Printing and publishing 68 

351 Industrial chemicals 15 

S52 Other chemicals 186 

353 Petroleum refineries ere 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 108 

355 Rubber products 64 

356 Plastic products 32 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 1 

362 Glass and glass products 9 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 67 

S71 Iron and steel 2 

872 Non-ferrous metals 38 

381 Metal products excl. machinery 164 

382 Non-electrical machinery 6 

383 Electrical machinery Ca 

384 Transport equipment 82 

385 Professional and scientific goods sales 

390 Other manufactures 15 
3.TRADE 

Exports, total 1983 9/10 

Exports, manufactures Ie ey 

Imports, total 6O4ie/ © 

Imports, manufactures 5792 


For source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 


36 - 384 


\ ier TL 
WS 
ee NAS 


Ss is Ml] 
NSS 


355 321+322 


3535+354 323+524 


35H 352 33 


34 


362 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 7 


"Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 


A 70-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
{965-1970 seense**" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


NORWAY UCAS 1980 1981 
—SINORWAY. Od a eee 


57230 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) oe ok eee 
Per capita (in dollars) see 15.8 18.5 
Manufacturing share /na ° 
2.MANUFACTURING 10579 
Value added /na eoee eee ness 
Value added 100 102 101 
Constant price index fea 31949 30446 
Gross output 4 e 
Employment (in thousands) 364 /ae 354 /ae 348 /a 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 ne ae 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 68 ie ie 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 19 i ‘ 
Operating surplus (in eaters! ie 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars 
Gross output / worker 51967 wae eas 
Value added / worker Pees fee oO 
Average wage 98 sa oe 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 5.51 a eh 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 149 ae were 
Growth rate / structural change —O2 69 si ‘ Z 
Degree of specialization eS 14. : 
- VALUE ADDED: 
S172 Food products 397 Le a 
B18 Beverages 192 29 ee 
314 Tobacco 119 168 ae 
B2ii Textiles 138 23) oe 
e22 Wearing apparel 92 101 ir 
BE Leather and fur products 15 18 iB 
324 Footwear 17 24 Ne 
Cen Wood and cork products 382 587 5 
Boe Furniture and fixtures 130 196 181 
341 Paper and paper products 355 452 439 
342 Printing and publishing Se 668 638 
SS Industrial chemicals 232 452 S7/s' 
Sbz. Other chemicals 153 Qi; 2X 
853 Petroleum refineries 90 103 S26 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 40 56 Sy 
C55 Rubber products 36 5 || 42 
356 Plastic products 106 170 152 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 21 26 24 
Sow Glass and glass products 29 55 54 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 186 282 270 
7) || Iron and steel 414 385 Sls) 
SA Non-ferrous metals 288 743 446 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 407 596 556 
382 Non-electrical machinery 549 934 967 
383 Electrical machinery 7a) 547 608 
384 Transport equipment 783 1001 918 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1S 2 ou 
390 Other manufactures 46 59 51 
3. TRADE 
EXpomts,, total 7207 We 18481 /10 17968 /10 
Exports, manufactures 5853 /69 syeiShe) // 7S 8442 /73 
Imports, total AOI / NS 16952 /10 sissies) / {0) 
Imports, manufactures S620 45 WCET TE WORE ATES 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


382 Industrial structural change ‘ 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 g 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36 IW \" 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


| Ui: 

Ay ¥ Average annual growth 
355 A Sp \ 3214322 9 fate 1965-1980 rn %) 

eal! 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


3534+354 323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Yeor 
1975-1980 rs Forecasts 
3514-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 aS Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 
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Se ereyyip ae ea a 
OMAN 1875 1980 1981 


fhe GDP/ na Gheniibinens of dollars) 2099 
Pemrcapita (in dollars) 2726 
Manufacturing share /na 

2.MANUFACTURING oy 
Value added /na 
Value added 

Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
PEGE S 100) Of Gress output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
ae PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sie FOOG products 
ike Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S21 Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
S23 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
B31 Wood and cork products 
Se Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
e541 Industrial chemicals 
See Other chemicals 
353 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
e555 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Bivel Iron and steel 
Ce Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 

3.TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures Ouse 
imports, total 671 
Imports, manufactures 634 

For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" 


5285 
5938 


3748 /10 
124 32 
W722 710) 
SS 62 
above. 


4696 /10 
243 /56 
2288 /10 


z 


2 


6 


Se eee a a 


1.GDP /na (in mi pierens of dollars? 
Pepcapi tas (in c@lmears ) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Ovepatincesupo lus (Gm cel lars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: GimGollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (itn degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Ci 2 COGN ROGUGES 
Cale Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
SZ Textiles 
622 Wearing apparel 
BAS Lezienear eaicl rir folpecluiercs 
324 Footwear 
SGal Wood and cork products 
Ba2 FUP eure Eine iwi eeuires 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Sisal Industrial chemicals 
Caz Other chemicals 
SSS Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
655 Rubber products 
356 PlZSric firocuers 
So) Pottery, 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 
CHa Iron and steel 
Cre Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, 
Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 
For source, 


total 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 


Max.= 1018 381 


356 


SS 32143522 


% 


353+354 323+324 


3551+352 33 


34 


248 


china and earthenware 


machinery 


footnotes and comments see 


S192 

61 
=), ES 
27A© 


products 


products 


and scientific goods 


1031 

937 
2153 
1514 


"Technical notes" 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g ivetnoe annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
“CLA \965—1970 


© 
/61 
/10 
10) 
above. 


Bs 


anne 
(2 


2586 a© 
2345 my ies 
SSO) 10) 
4176 /69 


80 81 


= Source: UN/DRPA 


82 


5.14 

87 
Ds 
28.9 


2738 /10 
AXON 7/(8) 1 
5413 /10 
SOS 2m ane 


rowth rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


84 85 Year 


Forecasts 


“are /na' (in millions of dollars) 1841 3288 3840 
Ep Capita (in dollars) 1097 1734 1979 
Manufacturing share /na 122 1065 
2.MANUFACTURING : ; 22 
ae 238 sas 380 
: : 274 /pv 5a 
Constant price index 100 122 118 
Gross output 967 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 27 /ae A630 nb 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Rep lOC Or Gross outourt 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) WE 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 8 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 20 
> PRODUCTIVITY: (in -dollars) 
Gross output / worker 35994 
Value added / worker 10190 
Average wage 2957 
Number of branches reported 26 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 5.98 1.48 a4 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 158 39 37 
Growth rate / structural change SO 1.79 =2. 45 
Degree of specialization 39 5 31.3 32 4 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sai/2 OGG products 116 
QE Beverages 2a 
314 Tobacco WS: 
Beil Textiles iS 
a22 Wearing apparel 1S 
SAS! Leather and fur products 1 
324 Footwear 4 
33 1 Wood and cork products 4 
Soe Ruipbmiture and fixtures Fi 
341 Paper and paper products if 
342 Printing and publishing Tne! 
35 Industrial chemicals 2 
C52 Other chemicals ue 
B53 Petroleum refineries 7 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products = 
355 Rubber products 1 
356 Plastic products 4 
Shon Pottery, china and earthenware Ris 
362 Glass and glass products 1 
869 Other non-metal mineral products 16 
Sia Iron and steel 3 
S72 Non-ferrous metals 1 
381 Metal products excl. machinery Ie 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 
383 Electrical machinery 2 
384 Transport equipment 2 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1 
390 Other manufactures 1 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 28965710 BSc al© 319 /10 
Exports, manufactures 20250 225 /44 182 /48 
Imports, total 892 /10 1447 /10 1562 /10 
Imports, manufactures 519 /68 985 /70 ilk Gime aia 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


Duby structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


= 1064 


384 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Z 


355 3214322 


é 


| 3535+554 325+324 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


351-352 53 


34 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


84 


85 Year 
Forecasts 


7H) 80 81 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
sPetsereS Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1980 1981 


ee oo na edo nl ee 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 1975 


1 


2 


.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (Cine dol vars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Slif2 Feo@e! reels 
Cnie Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
al Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel} 
B26 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
CS) | Wood and cork products 
B82 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Pie Wane Winks) atae! fovllo! Siping} 
Saul Industrial chemicals 
O52 Other chemicals 
C5 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
C5 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
Sell Pottery, china and earthenware 
Siae Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cia Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
Bes Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
. TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Iimpeores, tora 
Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical 


250 


1400 2565 2501 
508 813 aa 
8.8 9.3 Ort 
124 239 252 
WO 7% Oe oe 
953 / FV 

16 /ae 
100 
60 


iia, 
23 


json 
6433 
DUST 
Va 


wW—-W— 1 Ul: 


Berl 7 

SOm/23) 
488 /10 
460 _/65 


notes" above. 


Annual growth rate of GDP 


x (constant prices in 1975 dollars). 


° 
nO 
+? 
of 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
= Source: RPA, BD a 


serenseene Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


PARAGUAY 


a IS CBO ST 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per) capita. (in dollars) Leas abe aeoe 
Manufacturing share /na W518 We. 5 
2.MANUFACTURING i ; b Oieyh 
Value added /na 
Value added 533 / pv bee /pVv B56 /pv 
Constant price index 100 166 180 ‘ 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) tite +e 
Se PROFITABILITY: 
Lobe OOMORMOROSSHOUTDUTt 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
= PRODUCTIVITY: Gimme @ilekear S.) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) Saal 1234 Mile, Cod 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 118 235 362 
Growth rate / structural change 0.69 1.82 0), 10 
Degree of specialization 26.9 24.7 2S} 5: 
- VALUE ADDED: 
8311/2 Food products 82 196 256 
Sie! Beverages 14 50 64 
314 Tobacco 8 6 8 
SZ | Textiles 15 51 63 
Ce! Wearing apparel 2 3 & 
S28 Leather and fur products 10 8 28 
324 Footwear 6 20 26 
Soul Wood and cork products 26 110 128 
SoZ Furniture and fixtures 2 7 10 
S44 Paper and paper products = 1 2) 
B42 Printing and publishing 4 Daj BS 
S51 MGuUSt ial scnemicals 2 5 if 
CS Other chemicals 6 12 il 
SHSS! Petroleum refineries 26 A 109 A 139 A 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products oe A he A » SRA 
C55 Rubber products iz a Fe 
356 Plastic products 1 7 13 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware Bw Ae al 
362 Glass and glass products = 1 2 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 10 30 38 
Ciial Iron and steel = = = 
372 Non-ferrous metals 5 1 3 
38 1 Metal products excl]. machinery 6 10 15 
382 Non-electrical machinery = 1 1 
Gieie! Electrical machinery = - 1 
384 Transport equipment 2 6 8 
385 Professional and scientific goods = 1 1 
390 Other manufactures 1 3 4 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total Wis 729 
Exports, manufactures Nees 
Imports, total giles (10 
Imports, manufactures WO) VSG 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Industrial structural change i" 
(index of value added: 1965=100 70 


36 


ISS . g= 7:37 
TSS 31 @ = 32.45 
56 “cansccuahissusesases tee: ] 
4 1346 
Key: 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 


321+3522 rate 1965-1980 {in %) 
6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 83 B4 a5 Year 
353+354 * 323+324 y 79 #80 81 82 Msebais 
1975-1980 ——— em 
351-352 33 ss 1970-1975 —-= Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 sereee***" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


21 


355 


353+354 


eee er ae 
——FePERD. ee 
.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 15453 19567 232571 | 
: ; 1004 ike 1281 
Per capita (in dollars) 3 29.3 
Manufacturing share /na 24.9 27. p 
.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 3855 Beow 6804 
Value added 3857 / DV 5247 / DV 96 
Constant price index 100 110 
Gross output 8630 /pv 12764 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) .- wane 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: Ginmooillars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 4.85 4.94 0.00 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 79 80 O 
Growth rate / structural change 0.94 1.47 cate 
Degree of specialization lahes 14.1 14.1 
VALUE ADDED: 
Ci 2 FOod produces 611 706 
Ble Beverages Bee 492 
314 Tobacco 77 96 
BA] Textiles 390 529 
322 Wearing apparel 95 5 
323 Heather andenun products 29 35 
324 Footwear 56 4) 
Sich Wood and cork products 48 82 
Boe Furniture and fixtures 46 41 
341 Paper and paper products 98 QT 
342 Printing and publishing 86 83 
Son Industrial chemicals 141 184 
Se2 Other chemicals 228 280 
SEG Petroleum refineries ike DD 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 2 & 
C55 Rubber products 53 58 
356 Piastic products 89 91 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 16 10 
362 Glass and glass products ey 48 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 100 Liz 
BH | Iron and steel 93 185 
Sime Non-ferrous metals 148 641 
ssi Metal products excl. machinery 132 164 
382 Non-electrical machinery 130 142 
383 Electrical machinery 168 165 
384 Transport equipment 178 272 
SHehs; Professional and scientific goods V2 1 
390 Other manufactures 427 67 7 
. TRADE 
EPCS, welch Tea: 9/7 10 3266 /10 2335 /10 
Exports, manufactures S85 755 1876 /65 1346 /67 
Imports, total ZENS) / VO PASE) if NG, 3160) / 1G 
Imports, manufactures 1902 /69 2243 /69 2814/74 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
. Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
sea neutral structural change gh Got ores nS ek) 


383 


384 


COSA 
SZ 


pa 2 


YY 


4 
Key: 


mc 


323+324 


g= 6.01 
31 6= 14.02 


Constant prices for 1975 
3214-322 g del @ annual growth 


65-1980 in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
3514-352 33 ss 1970-1975 
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34 


1965-1970 


73 80 81 82 83 84 


——— Source: UN/DRPA 


a ——“—sSCS 
ee aa ——iES SS 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 

Perecapita (im dollars) as ae ES 

Manufacturing share /na 24.9 25mg 2506 
2 .MANUFACTURING . 

Value added /na 3942 9173 9946 

Value added 262507 ow 

Constant price index 100 134 143 

Gross output 7172 / py 

Employment (in thousands) 505 /ae se Bie 
- PROFITABILITY: 

Rehme lOO Of Oness output 100 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 63 

Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 5 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 34 
SeeRODUCTIVITY: (im dollars) 

Gross output / worker 14192 

Value added / worker 5193 

Average wage TT 

Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (ih degrees) 8.44 2.99 1.84 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 109 39 24 

Growth rate / structural change =©100) 0.94 3.80 

Degree of specialization 18.8 20.8 Dl. ca 
- VALUE ADDED: 

Simi/Z2Zearood products 657 

Sie Beverages 399 

314 Tobacco 188 

624 Textiles 186 

B22 Wearing apparel 25 

CHORE! Leather and fur products 4 

324 Footwear 3 

Sex Wood and cork products 97 

332 Furniture and fixtures 2 

341 Paper and paper products 67 

342 Printing and publishing 22 

S5il Industrial chemicals 67 

352 Other chemicals 126 

B56 Petroleum refineries 205 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 2 

355 Rubber products 43 

356 Plastic products BS 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 11 

362 Glass and glass products 16 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 68 

oT iT Iron and steel 79 

S72 Non-ferrous metals 10 

381 Metal products excl]. machinery ee 

382 Non-electrical machinery 50 

383 Electrical machinery 74 

384 Transport equipment 95 

385 Professional and scientific goods 2 

390 Other manufactures 10 
3.TRADE 

Exports, total 2enon/ 1.0 SS KO Sril2 7 Wo 

Exports, manufactures 1299 /63 8155/64 3104 /67 

imports, total CHa Ow/ 1.0) 8295 /10 8478 /10 

Imports, manufactures 260 70 4954 /72 4821 /71 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 382 


36 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 321+322 


353+354 323+324 7 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
1975-1980 Forecasts 
3514352 33 ss 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 t08****" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


253 


POLAND 1975 
j i j 0910 71206 
1.NMP /na (in millions of dollars) 76225 8 
Per capita (in dollars) 224) 2274 1983 


Manufacturing share /na 
2. MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 


Value added Saas aoe Ppa 
ri index 
PESeER ot ot <a tom 80000 73804 65768 
Employment (in thousands) 4041 /ae 4126 /ae 4095 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 as 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 54 59 7 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 1 12 
Operating surplus (in cae 35 30 25 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars 
Gross output / worker 19797 17888 1606 1 
Value added / worker 9172 7370 6581 
Average wage 2206 2065 PSV 
Number of branches reported 28 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 1.80 0.81 2 NS 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 90 4) 107 
Growth rate / structural change 7.04 =0 700 =550n 
Degree of specialization 12.9 Shes 12.8 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 919 -1184 -4316 
313 Beverages 4418 4078 4639 
314 Tobacco 693 846 139 
321 Textiles 4975 SuZ3 3630 
322 Wearing apparel 989 762 931 
SZ Leather and fur products 186 163 21a 
324 Footwear 587 536 539 
331 Wood and cork products 808 563 584 
SCZ Furniture and fixtures 622 654 690 
341 Paper and paper products 402 298 289 
342 Printing and publishing 22) 205 199 
35ul Industrial chemicals 1832 1114 997 
S572 Other chemicals 1245 1280 1199 
S53 Petroleum refineries 2495 1410 1639 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 186 Ue 54 
355 Rubber products 552 422 355 
356 Plastic products 29 1 479 479 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 110 130 136 
362 Glass and glass products Sh} 1 358 Cie 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 768 446 343 
371 Iron and steel 2164 1157 886 
372 Non-ferrous metals 477 801 593 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 1466 1789 1738 
382 Non-electrical machinery 3730 4346 4602 
383 Electrical machinery 2199 9075 2099 
384 Transport equipment 3594 3244 3036 
385 Professional and scientific goods 402 325 428 
390 Other manufactures 402 316 458 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total ae 15332 /10 13249 /10 
Exports, manufactures Suits 12507454 10843 /54 
Imports, total oe 17970 /10 15476 /10 
Import manufactures : 12286 1050 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 Industrial structural chanae Annual growth rates of NMP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


372 


382 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 e 


36 384 


356 ~sagameue nj0e x, 
LTS S sts 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965-1980 oh %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 


3535+354 3523+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
1975-1980 —— prea 
33 1970-1975 ——— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 2 'L"L Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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PORTUGAL 


BS 1980 re resdgs1 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Perecapita (im dollars) ! eee oc eo 
Manufacturing share /na Ci) (3) 31.4 
2. MANUFACTURING oie 
Value added /na 
Value added ee / PV oe / PV a 
Constant price index 100 148 149 
Penne ais thousands ) sue eecces nen 
- PROFITABILITY: ee age pate 
PE SCO Cr CIES Currey 1 
Intermediate input (in dollars) as see 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 22 17 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 14 14 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Cin dollars) 
Gross output / worker 189872 26375 
Value added / worker 4923 8239 
Average wage 3003 4544 
Number of branches reported Daf PH 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) baZo (al |S) Bh, 2A 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 Ve 95 68 
Growth rate / structural change OS Dy. 0.19 
Degree of specialization eye) 113..6 12 fe) 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sum/2 Food products 362 545 
Vis Beverages 96 136 
314 hebacce 47 64 
BAY Textiles 475 906 
S27) Wearing apparel 84 186 
AE} Leather and fur products 19 4) 
324 Footwear 50 86 
Sou Wood and cork products 140 325 
Eiehe Furniture and fixtures Be) 106 
341 Paper and paper products 146 274 
342 Printing and publishing Wie 180 
SIS || Industrial chemicals 118 147 
352 Other chemicals 148 DDE 
GENS: Petroleum refineries 25 219 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products gs at 
355 Rubber products 4) 58 
ESS Plastic products 65 129 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 42 80 
362 Glass and glass products 49 87 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 149 295 
Sit Iron and steel 66 207 
372 Non-ferrous metals 18 33 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 181 324 
382 Non-electrical machinery 84 170 
383 Electrical machinery 155 319 
384 Transport equipment 223 429 
385 Professional and scientific goods 7 iS 
390 Other manufactures WE 20 
3. TRADE 
Exports, Owe 1940 /10 4629 fe) 4180 /10 
Exports, manufactures Sil ef 4 4249 /73 3844 /72 
Imports, total Bas) / Ve 9293 /10 9946 /10 
Imports, manufactures 2638 /74 40 _ /7 611 74 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 . Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
372 382 Industrial structural change constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


36 384 


355 


323+3724 


33 


321+322 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


9 


Average annual 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


rowth 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Z 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


79 


80 8) 82 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1980 


1981 


a a 
__SSRUERTO_RICO Seat eS ee eee 


Te 


Ze 


GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 8964 15362 

Per capita (in dollars) 2887 4180 

Manufacturing share /na 31.6 35.3 

MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 2834 % 542i 

Value added ne Ee Es 
Constant price index 100 97 

Gross output tae oe 

Employment (in thousands) 137 /ae i550 fae 

PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 

OeSr aie ine SuialwS (Cin) Clo Veins) 

PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 

Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 86 (in degrees) 4.57 1 xO) 
im percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 45 18 

Growth rate / structural change 1.89 ROPOe 
Degree of specialization 16.8 16.6 

VALUE ADDED: 

Suis Ieee reeWlers 

SUE Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

B21 Textiles 

S22 Wearing apparel 

Ca} Leather and fur products 

324 Footwear 

Sel Wood and cork products 

Sige Furniture and fixtures 

341 Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

Cbul Industrial chemicals 

e52 Other chemicals 

BSS Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 

C55, Rubber products 

356 RMescieS oyouviecs 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 

ASA) Glass and glass products 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 

ial Iron and steel 

EU Non-ferrous metals 

Chet Metal products excl. machinery 

382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 

390 Other manufactures 


. TRADE 


EXporus, total in customs union 
Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 


16157 
4242 
36.8 
5949 
“84 
152 /ae- 


0.49 
5 


FET IS 
16.6 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


36 eet 384 


356 


355 


381 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 & 


Industrial structural chanae Annual Seay rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
521+322 rate 1965~1980 in %) 


6 Index of structural 


De change 1965-1980 es 
3535+354 323+324 73 80 81 82 
1975-1980 ———— 
3514-352 A 33 sss 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 2'I'L'L Estimated by UNIDOS/GLO 


256 


83 


84 85 Yea 
Forecasts 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 1975 1880 1981 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Pemacapita (in dollars) eee a eal 
Manufacturing share /na 26.5 28.6 28), 1 
2 MANUFACTURING . 
ie ee 5451 1668 1 18807 
: ue added 5843 /pv 19564 /pv ee 
onstant price index 100 216 238 
Gross output 16879 /pv 59860 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 1396 /ae 1633 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 1 
Intermediate input (in dollars) ee rap 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 8 10 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 27 ZS 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (iin ides airs} 
Gross output / worker 12090 36668 
Value added / worker 4185 11984 
Average wage 964 3509 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 5.69 6.49 4.53 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 83 95 66 
Growth rate / structural change 3106 =OrtGis 2 2y 
Degree of specialization alee lines) eee il 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Si 2 Food products 407 WSC) 
aks Beverages 345 Ss 
Coe Tobacco 485 TAS 
S25 Textiles 943 2655 
S22 Wearing apparel 243 907 
323 Leather and fur products 83 139 
324 Footwear 20 Vie 
Soul Wood and cork products 138 239 
332 Furniture and fixtures 15 101 
341 Paper and paper products 114 427 
342 Printing and publishing 114 44) 
e5n Industrial chemicals SEe 1000 
S52 Other chemicals 270 1018 
GiB! Petroleum refineries 417 7593 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 58 Diy 
SS) Rubber products 143 658 
356 Plastic procuces BS 360 
So Pottery, china and earthenware 9 89 
362 Glass and glass products 55 198 
363 Other non-metal mineral products 260 840 
371 Iron and steel Deal 1259 
372 Non-ferrous metals 46 266 
381 Metal products excl. machinery ea (SE) / 
eee Non-electrical machinery 128 Gime 
383 Electrical machinery 411 1591 
384 Transport equipment 2841 155 
385 Professional and scientific goods 43 214 
390 Other manufactures 110 368 
3.TRADE 
Experts, tOtval SO ff tO i 24.6 © PAO f VC 
Exports, manufactures 4517 /70 16348 /73 ISS: 771 
Imports, total F2LY WNC DRX NC 26028 /10 
Imports, manufactures 4518 /75 12298 7074 14285 /74 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


381 


362 Industrial structural change FI 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 ge 


372 


36 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 7 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


1975-1980 Forecasts 
3514-352 33 ss 1970-1975 ——— — Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 ssr="=""** Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


3214+322 


353+354 


25 


1.GDP /na 


For source, 


36 


356 


355 


“i 
355+3554 


258 


R 


EUNION 


Pepecapital (im dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 

Constant price index 


Gross 


output 


Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 


Gross 


output / worker 


Value added / worker 

Average wage 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 

Degree of specialization 


VALUE 
SiVsZ 
313 
314 
321 
322 
323 
324 
33 1 
332 
341 
342 
8511 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
361 
362 
369 
37 1 
372 
38 1 
382 
383 
384 
385 
390 


. TRADE 


ADDED: 

Food products 

Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Wearing apparel 

Leather and fur products 
Footwear 

Wood and cork products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Petroleum refineries 


(in millions of dollars) 


Misc. petroleum and coal products 


Rubber products 
Plastic preduets 


Pottery, china and earthenware 


Glass and glass products 


Other non-metal mineral products 


Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 


Metal products excl. machinery 


Non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 


Professional and scientific goods 


Other manufactures 


EXpoORUs- tora 
Exports, manufactures 
MnlearrS, were 
Imports, manufactures 


381 
372 382 


384 


323+324 


3514-352 33 


34 


Footnotes and comments see 


321+322 


"Technical 


0.00 


100.0 


5o 

58 

410 

366 
notes" 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual 


rowth 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


a 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


/ 9 
/46 
LAO 
69 
above. 


100.0 


130 7g 
127 sai 
840 /10 
751/69 


100.0 


ey 7 ike 
100 /55 
Wsy / Ne 
700 8 


ROMANIA 


1.NMP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: Cin dollars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 68 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 
Sis Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Saal Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
Sas Leather and fur products 
B24 Footwear 
eke Wood and cork products 
362 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
e5i Industrial chemicals 
ONS Other chemicals 
S5c Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
355 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 
C7 | Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional 
390 Other manufactures 
. TRADE 
Exports, 
Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 
For source, 


total 

manufactures 

total 

manufacture 

footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 


56 


2 
Rt is 


3214+322 


353+ 354 3234324 


35H 352 33 


china and earthenware 


machinery 


products 


products 


and scientific goods 


"Technical 


323 1 
3.94 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual 
rate 
Index of structural 


6 


65-1980 (in %) 


change 1965-1980 


Pa 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


notes" 


rowth 


100 159 "64 


©) 

67 
S85 
15.4 


123 
13.8 


above. 


rowth rates of NMP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Annual 


84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


79 80 81 82 83 


eee = SOurce: UN/DRPA 
Seas aa Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


259 


RWANDA 


1.GDP /na Cia iil) iOS Or cel lars ) 568 
Per capita (in dollars) 138 242 253 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 72 
Value added pica 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output are 
Employment (in thousands) 3 /pe 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (ii Col lacs) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) ©. 5 0.01 0.00 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 61 1 
Growth rate / structural change 14 150) B20) 63S = 522 
Degree of specialization SH. 8 a7 8 Se 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Gl1/2 eee! prodvlers 
Cule Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
821 Textiles 
B22 Wearing apparel 
S28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Cer Wood and cork products 
Sez Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
cal Industrial chemicals 
ei) Other chemicals 
Sie Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
B55 Rubber products 
356 Plast He joreeliers 
GS 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sia Iron and steel 
S72 Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
oorcs, wercel | 
Exports, manufactures 
YXOPES, Woe 
Imports, manufactures ae 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


382 Industrial structural change Annual cen rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 
383 


Wiss 


3556 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
3214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


355 


555+554 323+324 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 ee = Source: UN 


V/DRPA 
1S65—1970NMeE | sstesssaxs Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


3514+:352 


34 


260 


SAMOA 


ia eee 
1875 1980 1981 


1.GDP /na 
Per Wcapita (in doltars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Beh EOOOVOT OFOSsS OULDUT 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Cinm-ee iitars: ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 


(in millions of dollars) 


Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 
CHIkS: Beverages 
C14 Tobacco 
C2) Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Sisin| Wood and cork products 
eee Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
B55 Industrial chemicals 
SSy2 Other chemicals 
658 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
S56 Plastie proguets 
36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sa Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
EXpOFrts, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 


Ber Source, 


381 


382 


372 


383 


36 384 


353+3554 5234+324 


3514-352 


footnotes and comments see 


3521+322 


"Technical 


78 
520) 
100 68 “68 
0.00 O20 0.00 
2.4 2.4 2.4 
U fae I? # & 10 
© / 2 PD of Oe 2 
a fC Osa 10 68 
29 /47 61 /66 67 
notes" above. 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annuol 


rowth 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


= 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Hag 
25 
/10 

69 


261 


a 
SAUDI ARABIA 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage ; 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sill/ Zs FOOG procguets 
Sis Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Sal Textiles 
S22) Wearing apparel 
S28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
331 Wood and cork products 
CCI Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
351 Industrial chemicals 
C2) Other chemicals 
e5¢ Petroleum refineries 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 


361 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


363 Other non-metal mineral products 


Cia Iron and steel 
Cii2 Non-ferrous metals 


381 Metal products excl. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 

Exports, total 

Exports, manufactures 

LMpOnES = tOt aul 

Imports, manufactures 


For source, footnotes and comments see 


381 


372 


371 383 


sae . 384 


356 


wie) 3214322 


355354354 323+324 


3514+352 33 


34 


262 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


| 
1981 
| 


1975 1980 
39686 115974 153890 
5473 12945 16491 
5.3 5.0 5.0 
2100 5798 7677 
100 140 143 
OnS6 Omnwe O72 
215 65 274 
-25.05 42.30 2.81 
Wee Ome 69. 1 
29669 /10 VON 7 VC 119913 7/10 
2055 /66 3563 /70 3322 /69 
4141 /10 29957 /10 35042 /10 
893 /7 IB OrsyTs 2466 /7 


"Technical notes" above. 


g 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 fn %) 10 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


793 80 81 82 


== Source: UN/DRPA 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 
fe 


SENEGAL 


36 


3534354 


3514352 


381 


372 382 


383 


384 


9g 
] 


321+322 


323+324 


33 


34 


Z 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


lath annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


TS Ci“ C#CNOBO Sig mDvI981.. 
1.GDP /na Gian Monsmoamedollar 
Per capita (in dollars) ee poe As 2366 
Manufacturing share /na 14.2 ee poe 
2.MANUFACTURING ae hl cone 
Value added /na 
Value added a / pv a) ae) 
Constant price index 100 E “94 99 
Gross output 819 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 24 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) Wi 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 9 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 20 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (iim, dol Lats ) 
Gross output / worker 37587 
Value added / worker 10778 
Average wage 3388 
Number of branches reported 11 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 86 (in degrees ) 2562 8.56 0.00 
im, percentage of @ im 1970-1975 US 238 O 
Growth rate / structural change 4.75 =22 66 
Degree of specialization 247 18.1 1a 
- VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products 89 
eae Beverages 9 
314 Tobacco 14 
Sei Textiles éy7/ 
S22 Wearing apparel Wal ys 
S23 Leather and fur products A 
324 Footwear eA 
Sou Wood and cork products 98 
332 Furniture and fixtures i ae} 
341 Paper and paper products 6 
342 Printing and publishing 5 
B51 Industrial chemicals el 1S 
Sa! Other chemicals C 
Soo Petroleum refineries (e 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products G 
SoS Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products me 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 8 
371 Iron and steel 19D 
Cr2 Non-ferrous metals 5. DD 
381 Metal products excl. machinery D 
382 Non-electrical machinery D 
383 Electrical machinery D 
384 Transport equipment D 
385 Professional and scientific goods D 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 462 /10 CET NO 56a 10 
Exports, manufactures 321 /64 Oy ASE 411 /63 
Imports, tOtal 581 /10 1038 LA@ 1077 /10 
Imports, manufactures AGuime ais He 70 SE TO) 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


80 81 83 


es = SOurCe: UN/DRPA 
geonseeses Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


i) 
=a) 
ie) 


85 Year 


a ne se Gee) ISC«*d:; 
—PSSEYCHELLES. Gt eee 


es 


Che 


3 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical 


264 


GDP /na (in miliions of dollars) 
Perm capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
iMmepemecentage Orece im IS7O=1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Sil 2 Ood produeus 
Cue Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Cal Textiles 
B22 Wearing apparel 
GDS Leather and fur products 
B24 Footwear 
Son Wood and cork products 
Oe Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 ie ane Wine) cline \o@lenih Sia iltale) 
35 Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
CSG} Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
355 Rubber products 
S56 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
662 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Cia Iron and steel 
SV 2 Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 


. TRADE 


Exports, TOs] 
Exports, manufactures 
LnpOCw~es , sewed | 
Imports, manufactures 


48 
800 
9 
wn 19 
1 /ae | fare 
100 
50 
15 
35 
21001 
10469 
SZOn 
7 
7 A 
OA 
A 
= {5 
_ {3 
oe 
ao 4s 
ec 
EC 
ew) 
ub 
= 42 
PE 
BSE 
, is 
ME 
ns 
-F 
i F 
an F 
2 i Is 5) ACS 4 / 
Ov Oi Ole 
Bef NKO Se) 0 93) 7 1@ 
29 /64 64 86 /6 


notes" above. 


SIERRA LEONE 
eee SCS SSSSS~«BO oe 


1.GDP /na 


; Cin mamniilons aor dollars) 
Pepmecapn tay (iim COlmans) 
Manufacturing share /na 


2.MANUFACTURING 


3. 


For source, 


35 


Mox= 13478 


Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
reps 100 Of Gress output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in, do’ liars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products 


Sills: Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

B2u Textiles 

S22) Wearing apparel 

eZee Leather and fur products 

324 Footwear 

REF Wood and cork products 

oo2 Furniture and fixtures 

341 Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

65a Industrial chemicals 

S52 Other chemicals 

S53 Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroieum and coal products 
355 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 

361 Pottery. china and earthenware 
Shera Glass and glass products 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 
e7al Iron and steel 

Sue Non-ferrous metals 

381 Metal products excl]. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 

TRADE 

Exports, total 

Exports, manufactures 

Imports, total 

Imports, manufactures 


381 


372 382 


3214+322 


3+3554 3523+324 


Uy 3514-352 cs 


34 


footnotes and comments see 


"Technical 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Pa 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


1975 1980 1981 
682 1273 1332 
224 366 372 
7.9 6.8 6.7 
54 87 89 
100 185 176 
13.25 14.21 5.02 
108 116 4) 
-0.31 2.06 -1.00 
19.2 C27 20.5 
140 / 9 
14 /25 
159 /10 
131 _/63 
notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


85 Yeor 
Forecasts 


79 80 81 82 83 84 


eee = SOUrCE: UN/DRPA 
paces Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1980 1981 


—__[ESINGAPORE,. oe. NR ee —C Eee 
13426 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) oe eee 5543 
Per capita (in dollars) Sel 31.1 31.9 
Manufacturing share /na . 
2.MANUFACTURING 1386 3520 4285 
Value added /na 1453 /fV 4006 /fVv 4570 /fv 
Value added : 100 180 198 
Constant price index ES ad 15286 /fv 17776 /fv 
Gross output soot ec 285 /ae 981 /ae 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 100 
Per $100 of gross output 100 ce ea 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 74 : - 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) cS) i ne 
Operating surplus (in omer) We 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars 
Gross output / worker 28949 ee Bee 
Value added / worker ee ae Bees 
Average wage oF 57 
Number of branches reported 27 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 12.33 eee eee 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 WAC) te aS 
Growth rate / structural change AO) 5 INKS) PL . : ae . 
Degree of specialization Z20nn 26. ; 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 63 leg ie 
313 Beverages 24 ae oe 
314 Tobacco 1S “ a 
By Textiles 33 rae 
S272 Wearing apparel 39 124 3 
SZe Leather and fur products 2 6 
324 Footwear 5 9 a 
SS Wood and cork products 34 85 
332 Furniture and fixtures 9 39 48 
341 Paper and paper products 14 4e 49 
342 Printing and publishing 5a 130 162 
8S Industrial chemicals 18 Bal 56 
S152 Other chemicals 58 142 161 
Sac Petroleum refineries 256 A 687 A 808 A 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products arn A iSTOA ; A 
B55 Rubber products 23 44 ENS 
356 Plastic products 18 81 88 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware = 1 1 
362 Glass and glass products 5 11 16 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 47 81 Wale! 
371 Iron and steel 2a 62 65 
Cine Non-ferrous metals 5 10 2 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 71 194 255 
382 Non-electrical machinery 126 348 540 
383 Electrical machinery 199 947 953 
384 Transport equipment 262 495 559 
385 Professional and scientific goods Si 80 52 
390 Other manufactures 16 62 68 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 587d 7 10 19376 /10 20968 /10 
Exports, manufactures 4417 /72 ISSitSe/75 17 U7Or 74 
Imports, total 8135 /10 24003 /10 27572 /10 
Imports, manufactures 2 aa USCS) 7) 1707 i 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


355 


353+3554 


266 


372 


= 4375 


384 


3214322 9 
6 


3234324 


3514 352 


fae structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Averoge annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
1965-1970 


% constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Ay 


% 4 en 
%, 4 Bren sy, 


& oot D 
oe 


MVA 
GDP 


“pre 


79 80 81 82 83 84 


85 Year 
Forecasts 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


| =o" a ae a aa rr 
CLONE SUN 1975 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 65 

Pemecapita (in dotlars) 

Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 

Constant price index 

Gross output ee Pas 

Employment (in thousands) Pee 2 /ae 
SEePROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 

Pnivermediate input (im dollars) 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 

Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage 

Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 

Degree of specialization 
= VALUE ADDED: 

si172° Food products 

Shai Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

2 Textiles 

o22 Wearing apparel 

323 Leather and fur products 

324 Footwear 

Ser Wood and cork products 

GeZ Furniture and fixtures 

341 Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

35 Industrial chemicals 

S52 Other chemicals 

obe Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 

C55 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 

SOM Pottery, china and earthenware 

362 Glass and glass products 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 

S71 Iron and steel 

ON2 Non-ferrous metals 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 

382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 

390 Other manufactures 


127 


3. TRADE 
Exports, total Wer ff <4 
Exports, manufactures 2a 4 
fmports, total PS) VO 
Import manufactures 26 & 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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1.GDP /na Gir iniiiions of Wella 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 

2.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 
Constant price 

Gross output 

Employment (in thousands) 

PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 

PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 

Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 

Degree of specialization 

VALUE ADDED: 

Sily/ 2) Food products 


index 


Cals Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
S28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Sicul Wood and cork products 
SO Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
B51 Industrial chemicals 
Ce Other chemicals 
IS Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal p 
BS5 Rubber products 
356 Plastie  vroduers 
361 Pottery, china and earthen 
362 Glass and glass products 
363 Other non-metal mineral pr 
Sia Iron and steel 
Cue Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machi 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientifi 
390 Other manufactures 

3.TRADE 
EXPORES ss LOtal 
Exports, manufactures 
TMpORtS cota | 


Imports, manufacture 
For source, footnotes and comments 


381 


372 382 


36 


x 


— 


356 5 EN 


WY 


Sinead 27/7 


ie 


LLB 


355 


ZL 


ZL: 


ES 
ot 


353+354 323+3524 


351+ 352 


34 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


32143522 


1884 
390 
8.8 


165 


1373 
296 
8.6 


rs) 


118 


126 135 


00 . 00 


20 20 


ow 


roducts 


ware 


oducts 


nery 


¢ goods * 
1 

89 /10 
KO /34 

Wes 1/1) 


Pasay AS: 
notes" above. 


1exse // ) 
9 /28 
348 /10 


308 4 


see "Technical 


Annual eu rates of GDP and MVA 
(s 


‘onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


i] 


79 80 81 82 
1975-1980 Forecasts 
1970-1975 ——— = Source: UN/DRPA 
1965-1970 etna tate Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


1975 1980 1981 
1.GDP /na Cin Mianons Of dollars) 
Pere capita (in Goliars) ene PoP oe orth 
Manufacturing share /na 22.9 PE 24 
2 .MANUFACTURING , . 
Value added /na 
Sh ene 8580 17685 19683 
Constant price index 10¢ v4 117 
Gross output Danes i a 
Employment (in thousands) 1254 /pe 
- PROFITABILITY: 


Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
= PRODUCTIVITY: (iin 2d@4 ares ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 


Structural change 6 (in degrees) 4.08 2.29 2256 

in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 128 We 80 
Growth rate / structural change 0.54 S86 BNE 
Degree of specialization 9.8 HORS IO) 


- VALUE ADDED: 
831172 Food products 
Ble Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Soul Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
See Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
ece Wood and cork products 
Sez Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
S| Industrial chemicals 
AZ Other chemicals 
SoS Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroieum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Prast 16 iprecguets 
36 1 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
362 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sil Iron and steel 
372 Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 


3.TRADE 
Exports, total 5423 /10 25589) 7/110 20814 /10 
Exports, manufactures PANS 1S; 4962 /74 4209 /74 
Imports, total WSIS 7 NO 18551 /10 20991 /10 
Imports, manufactures WANED IES WAGE WS 14977 _ /7 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


381 ° 
372 382 Industrial structural change 


(index of value added: 1965=100 ie 


36 Sr A 384 


g 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Average annual growth 
6 


Ys &S 
355 4 5214322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 


1975-1980 a 
35 ss 1970-1975 — — Source: UN/DRPA 
“LA 965-1970 ssreeeer*" Estimated by UNIDO/AS/GLO 


3553+3554 


3514-352 


34 


269 


1980 1981 


—TESPAIN oe eee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 104718 Bi Megeisiers 
Per capita (in dollars) 2942 nie ier 
Manufacturing share /na 20 ‘ 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 27994 52418 45497 
Value added 18629 /fv cen ts 3 opt 
147 114 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 64798 /fv ree 
Employment (in thousands) 2178 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) ial 80 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 17 13 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 12 W 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 29751 2s) KS) 
Value added / worker 8553 26129 
Average wage 5094 16662 
Number of branches reported 28 3 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES; 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 3.96 caZ6 oS 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 76 63 60 
Growth rate / structural change =i he, 0.14 -0.69 
Degree of specialization 8.9 8.8 8.8 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 1644 
Ss} Beverages 458 
314 Tobacco 259 
G2 | Textiles 1340 
C22 Wearing apparel 562 
S23 Feather and sUn products ANE 
324 Footwear 397 
SE} Wood and cork products 254 
332 Furniture and fixtures 640 
341 Paper and paper products 654 
342 Printing and publishing 529 
351 iInewsrcrial CGhnesniGails 1308 
S52 Other chemicals 926 * 
353 Petroleum refineries SKE 7/ WAT | 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products Sy ‘ial 
855 Rubber products 360 
356 Plastic products 503 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware SHG! 
362 Glass and glass products 266 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 788 
S77 Iron and steel 992 
Se Non-ferrous metals 346 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 1644 
382 Non-electrical machinery 635 
383 Electrical machinery 1280 fee 
384 Transport equipment 1608 3621 
385 Professional and scientific goods Wa ie 2 
390 Other manufactures p27 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 7675 /10 2ZO8 2% Fi1© 20837) 7 ic 
Exports, manufactures 6578 /74 18447 /75 17896 /75 
Imports, total 16100 710 33901 /10 SAO AC 
Imports, manufactures SiveE 775 1562975 15209: /75 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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371 
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3214322 oe 
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353+354 3234324 


3514+ 352 33 


34 
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Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 26 


Constant prices for 1975 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


80 81 


7) 84 85 Yea 


Forecasts 


SRI LANKA 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Pempecapita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (iin collars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
= VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products 
Bie Beverages 
Cae Tobacco 
See | Textiles 
B22 Wearing apparel 
B20 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
shen] Wood and cork products 
Ba2 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
SHS) j Industrial chemicals 
S52 Other chemicals 
353 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
C55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 
wall Iron and steel 
SH Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional 
396 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
Exports, 
Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 
For source, 


total 

manufactures 

total 

manufactures 

footnotes and comments see 


381 
372 382 
371 383 
384 
31 
1027 
3214322 
» 353+354" 323+324 
yy 8538 
Vpee 3514-352 33 


34 


china and earthenware 


machinery 


Industrial structural change 7 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


6.84 

64 
0.27 
23.6 


products 


products 


and scientific goods 


gals / IC 
BA Sh 
TAS 7/10 
Sielsy 


"Technical notes" above. 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 

rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
8 Index of structural 

change 1965-1980 


Z 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


ee 


10.37 

ii 
2952. 
Sh I 


1043 /10 
707 /66 
AOS / 10 
1444 /75 


1008 

681 
1804 
1219 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


/10 
/68 
LA@ 


rowth rates of GDP and MVA 


— SeeSUOANS Se 


1.GDP /na 
PepmGapn t 
Manufactu 

2.MANUFACTU 
Value add 
Value add 
Constant 
Gross out 
Employmen 

- PROFITABI 


Gin mulitens On COl lars) 

a Cin Goltars ) 

ring share /na 

RING 

ed /na 
ed 

price index 

put 

t (in thousands) 

ete: 


Per $100 of gross output 


Intermedi 
Wages and 
Operating 
- PRODUCTIV 


Gross out 
Value add 
Average w 
Number of 
- STRUCTURA 
SemuGcuurna 
in perce 
Growth ra 
Degree of 
- VALUE ADD 
311/2 Foo 
Sis Bev 
314 Too 
G2 | Tex 
C2 Wea 
323 Lea 
324 FOO 
Sou Woo 
BSE Fur 
344 Pap 
342 Pr j 
CSn Ind 
S52 Oth 
GeV) Pet 
354 Mis 
S55 Rub 
356 Pla 
361 Pot 


362 Gla 


369 Oth 
CF || Iro 
87 2 Non 
Cen Met 
882 Non 
Csi) Ele 
384 Tra 
385 Pro 
390 Oth 
3. TRADE 
EXDORES: 
EXOOm ES 
Imports, 
Imports 


For source, 


372 


36 


356 


355 


353+354 


3514-352 


2) 2 


alice? ‘ilimiauic (iat tele) Veins) 
Salaries (in dollars) 
SUrDNUS Cim Collars) 
ee | (Cay eke letintsy) 

put / worker 
ed / worker 
age 

branches reported 
ESINDICES: 

1 change 8 (in degrees) 
MEAaGge Ones am 1970-1975 
te / structural change 
specialization 

ED 
G products 
erages 
acco 

tiles 

ring apparel 

ther and fur products 
twear 
gd and cork products 
niture and fixtures 

er and paper products 
nting and publishing 
UStrial Chemicals 

er chemicals 

roleum refineries 


c. petroleum and coal products 


ber products 

Ste produets 

tery, china and earthenware 
Ss and glass products 


er non-metal mineral products 


n and steel 

-ferrous metals 

al products excl. machinery 
-electrical machinery 
ctrical machinery 

nsport equipment 


fessional and scientific goods 


er manufactures 


total 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 
footnotes and comments see 


381 


384 


“ 3214322 


\ 
323+324 


33 
34 


"Technical 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@  \ndex of structural 
change 1965-1980 


ms 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Zia. 7 EN 
828 /py 


2 VS 

US 
0.88 
Bi AS 


424 / 9 
2S) 24 
Obi 7 10 
One 2 
notes" abov 


382 Industrial structural change 
{ (Index of value added: 1965=100) ie 


rowth 


5.05 
128 
S0856 
2S 


584 /10 

SOT 780 

1499 /10 

1326 /60 
er 


O59 

is) 
4.55 
30.3 


SO) / Ne 
184 /26 
1519/10 
1309 2 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 


—=— Source: UN/DRPA 


83 


84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


SURINAME 


i. 


For source, 


56 


355 


- 3535+354 


GDP /na 
Ren Mecapita (in Gelvens) 
Manufacturing share /na 


-MANUFACTURING 


Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
PROFITABILITY: 
Pep OC Ons grossmout out 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Simi/2 Feed produets 
Sinks Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
C2 Textiles 
BeeZ Wearing apparel 
BZ Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Ghee Wood and cork products 
332 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
S54 inGUustrien Chemincais 
352 Other chemicals 
S5e Petroleum refineries 


(in millions of dollars) 


28.38 
259 
0.26 
ANS 


354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 


ISS Rubber products 
356 Plastic proqguets 


364 Pottery, china and earthenware 


362 Glass and glass products 


369 Other non-metal mineral products 


hal Iron and steel 
SH Non-ferrous metals 


381 Metal products excl. machinery 


382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 


385 Professional and scientific goods 


390 Other manufactures 


. TRADE 


Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 


LAOOrRtTS, total 


Imports, manufactures 


Mox= 3975, 381 


3523+324 


3514+ 352 33 


footnotes and comments see 


3214322 


"Technical notes" above. 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


4.89 

45 
= nS 
ZOea 


Sage 
3) 
-0.34 
265 


a 


135) 1980 1981 


_____ SWAZILAND OO 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) shel sone pe: 
Pee Ceotice (sna Col lars) att ee ae 


Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 


Value added /na 83 140 150 
Value added ie. 102 7 pV ae 
Constant price index 100 118 
Gross output Ph. Be} 1 any ag & 
Employment (in thousands) eh juny pe 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output oe 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) aon is 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) Bete 10 
Operating surplus (in dollars) ne i 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (iin Col Vers) 
Gross output / worker a 35388 
Value added / worker Aas 9513 
Average wage 3 es 3624 
Number of branches reported ste 10 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 5.44 1.87 AVS 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 109 38 43 
Growth rate / structural change =e 1.94 =O) 5 OS) 
Degree of specialization {1.4 30. '5 SOs9 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Silil/2 Feoe! roeviecs ae 39 
Cue Beverages nee 4 
314 Tobacco 52 ae 
Seal Textiles Sie G) fs 
S2e Wearing apparel es: BSA 
828 Leather and fur products A 
324 Footwear ae —e 
Sign! Wood and cork products a 8 B 
Bez Furniture and fixtures ae pee 6 
341 Paper and paper products ais ei {€ 
342 Printing and publishing ae < SAC 
85 I Industrial chemicals ae 14D 
E52 Other chemicals D 
S53 Petroleum refineries D 
354 Mise. petroleum anc eal \procucus D 
355 Rubber products 
356 Pilasti1e Producers D 
Sei Pottery, china and earthenware Le Aree 
362 Glass and glass products ane: 1 
369 Other non-metal mineral products et tere 


Sila Iron and steel 
Sie. Non-ferrous metals ans WA: 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery a 4 


382 Non-electrical machinery 1 F 
383 Electrical machinery F 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods ees en! 
390 Other manufactures ae = 
3. TRADE 
EXpOrws, total in customs union 
Exports, manufactures 
IMpOpes, eOrel 
Imports, manufactures baba 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 ‘ 
pe ae Industrial structural change yi Annual ell he oe aie MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 c E hae 
7 
A 
36 Bi 384 
DS 
= 
Cp 7/5 SVD 
J ee! @= 6.48 
Sl —_ 
ee . Constant prices for 1975 
355 eo sowsaz 9 ASSES SEE Bes 
8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 
3534354 323+324 
1975-1980 
351-352 33 ss 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


SS ee 
a_i 8 ee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
wempcepita (in dojhars) . ae ase eee 
Manufacturing share /na QE B AS) 8) A) 
2 MANUFACTURING j neg 
pale eeeer /na 20482 29189 26082 
ross Output 45803 /fv 1324 Cay ai 64724 /fv 
Employment (in thousands 
DF ROFITABILITY. ) 926 /ae 853 /ae 825 /ae 
Peres 100 Of OROss Output 1 
Intermediate input (in dollars) o c Is 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) Big) 18 18 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 25 24 24 
me PRODUCTIVITY: (im dollars) 
Gross output / worker 49484 
Value added / worker 22844 ae on 
Average wage 10674 15846 14383 
Number of branches reported 28 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) By (ON 2 AE Bh, KS 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 174 94 109 
Growth rate / structural change =O/e6 O80 <5 i paliB 
Degree of specialization G7 gfe ivan) 
- VALUE ADDED: 
311/2 Food products 1806 DD) 2516 
Sie Beverages DAS 338 284 
314 Tobacco 63 104 103 
C24) Textiles 449 Bes 468 
622 Wearing apparel 314 274 Zo 
SZs Leather and fur products al 54 47 
324 Footwear 51 62 51 
SoA Wood and cork products 1239 ZS 1460 
Bez Furniture and fixtures 302 452 385 
341 Paper and paper products 2094 2598 2329 
342 Printing and publishing 1063 1843 1649 
S5il Industrial chemicals 625 987 812 
352 Other chemicals 563 1247 1076 
253 Petroleum refineries 82 360 203 
354 Misc. petroleum ana coal products 60 137 103 
S55 Rubber products 256 ens DES 
356 Plastic products 239 402 336 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 80 88 WH 
362 Glass and glass products 97 WS) 148 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 560 802 672 
Son Iron and steel 1181 Wes) 1369 
Sle Non-ferrous metals 275 390 379 
38 1 Metal products excl]. machinery 1852 2600 2329 
S382 Non-electrical machinery PST 3939 3597 
383 Electrical machinery VHS? 2 ome 2562 
384 Transport equipment DUES 3655 3346 
385 Professional and scientific goods 205 37 1 340 
390 Other manufactures 109 154 126 
3.TRADE 
EXpOnhusS, total IPAS £10) 30788 /10 28493 /10 
Exports, manufactures 16300 /74 29109 /75 26941 /74 
Imports, total WKONS (Oo 33426 /10 28842 /10 
tee Wenirachiires = © Seer 582 /75 CC 26502 75 22654 7/75 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


. A | th rates of GDP and MVA 
382 Industrial structural change % oe Locate prices in 1975 dollars) 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


381 


383 


384 


36 ao — 


556 


Constant prices for 1975 


A Average annual growth 
355 : yy 3214322 9 fate 1965-1980 (in %) 
8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
/ 353+354 523+324 at es 
1975-1980 —— ‘ 
352 33 1970-1975 —— = Source: UN/DRP 
of LAA 965-1970 "7°22" Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


34 


ln EEE Eee 
SWITZERLAND 1975 


54352 
8486 
SOS 


1.GDP /na (Am iiilions Or ell lars): 

Per capita (in dollars) 

Manufacturing share /na 

.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 
Constant price 

Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 

PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 

PRODUCTIVITY: Giiedolilars ) 

Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage } 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 

VALUE ADDED: 

C11 /2 Rees SpreEwiers 

is Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

Sal Textiles 

322 Wearing apparel 

BZ Ss) Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 

Gen Wood and cork products 

Sez Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 

SS | Industrial chemicals 

S52 Otner chemicals 

SiS)! Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal 

S55 Rubber products 

356 Plastic products 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 

Cia Iron and steel 

Cme Non-ferrous metals 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 

382 Non-electrical machinery 

ees Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 

390 Other manufactures 

. TRADE 

ExpOmes:, 

Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 

FOn SOURCE, 


19831 


index 100 


707 /pe 


4.03 
WAS 
Shien 18) 
11.4 


PROGUEES 


products 


total 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 
footnotes and comments see 


12952 /10 
123416 £75 
W272 FAO 
S16. 775 


"Technical notes" abov 


381 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 382 


36 384 


mill! 


it 


ged dina: 
355 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
i] 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Z 


3214322 be 


-4 


3535+3554 323+324 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


351+ 352 33 


276 


1980 1981 
101830 94483 
15749 14601 
eye) 9) SeieZ 
39371 S6nZ4 
112 114 
686 /pe 687 /pe 
2808 7N20 
88 304 
2.05 0.26 
1eKesO 1QeD 
29471 /10 26717 /1@ 
27147 /75 24926 /74 
36148 /10 30607 /10 
30648 /75 26283 /7 
e. 


Annual sore rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Yea! 


Forecasts 
—— — Source: UN/DRPA 


<<, +. eee ( (iat 
———SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 00S SCSC~S~SB SSBB 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Pegacapita (in dollars) none Hee Sens 
Manufacturing share /na Tal 4.9 
2 .MANUFACTURING . disse 
Value added /na 
Value added 519 /pv 1099 /pVv ae 
Constant price index 100 137 148 
Gross output 1448 /pv 3367 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 157 /pe 195 /pe oy: 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 69 67 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) i 10 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 24 23 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 11812 22266 
Value added / worker 3666 7264 
Average wage 811 PVE! 
Number of branches reported 16 16 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) Soil 6a US Do ea 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 94 100 1S) 
Growth rate / structural change 2 Mehl 214 2 ASS) 
Degree of specialization DS) XO. 7 ev 
- VALUE ADDED: 
8311/2 Food products it Bh 284 A 
So i Beverages A A 
314 Tobacco woe sou ES 
C2 Textiles 247 B 481 8B 
B22 Wearing apparel B B 
B23 Leather and fur products B B 
324 Footwear ae B Vas HS 
331 Wood and cork products 8 18 
Gee Furniture and fixtures Se 70 
341 Paper and paper products 2) 2 
342 Printing and publishing flag 9 
Son Industrial chemicals 1 48 C 
B52 Other chemicals 19 (ce 
B53 Petroleum refineries 43 G 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 2 G 
S55 Rubber products 5 C 
356 Plastic products 1 ooG 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 2 6 
362 Glass and glass products S 8 
369 Other non-metal mineral products iS 42 
B01 Iron and steel ae a 
372 Non-ferrous metals 6 12 
381 Metal products excl. machinery ENG) 74 
382 Non-electrical machinery 10 BS 
383 Electrical machinery 4 10 
384 Transport equipment 1 1 
305 Professional and scientific goods iS . a 
390 Other manufactures 2 10 
3.TRADE 
Exports, tota 930 /10 
Exports, manufactures 227 762 
Imports, total 1669 /10 
Import manufactures 1495 _/72 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
= Po a Industrial structural change Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 a un EI) .tesoL eT Mee 6) 


Constont prices for 1975 


Re Average annual growth 
355 . 32143522 9 fate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


353+354 323+3524 79 «80 «6081~—S ss 82—s—«<is—“‘éASC*«SS“Y@orr 
Ss 1975-1980 5 Forecasts 
1970-1975 es oe SOUrCE: UN/DRPA 
Coy es 34 aa 19965-1970 tne ene Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


ee eEETT-Cia ea) Se! 
THAILAND. = ee eee ee 
1.GDP /na. (in millions of dollars) 14509 pen Serie 
Per capita (in dollars) 347 tae On 
Manufacturing share /na 16=e ; 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 2651 6568 7235 
Value added ae 149 162 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 7886 /pv vee ee 
Employment (in thousands) 595 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 69 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 6 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 25 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 13250 
Value added / worker 4166 
Average wage 809 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 86 (in degrees) 6.91 622 4.34 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 96 94 61 
Growth rate / structural change 0.69 OF 13 1 2s 
Degree of specialization XO) ©) Omes Toes 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sle POOGe PROGUEES 267 
313 Beverages 300 
314 Tobacco PRD: 
321 Textiles 468 
Cae. Wearing apparel 7 
O2s Leather and fur products 6 
324 Footwear = 
Soil Wood and cork products 80 
332 Furniture and fixtures 4 
341 Paper and paper products 26 
342 Printing and publishing 35 
SiS || Industrial chemicals 119 
Sia) Other chemicals (27 
SIS\GI Petroleum refineries C52 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 1 
S55 Rubber products 36 
356 Plastic products 23 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 6 
362 Glass and glass products Bye 
363 Other non-metal mineral products 63 
Sia Iron and steel 3 
Siz Non-ferrous metals 3 
381 Metal products excl. machinery Fialk 
B82 Non-electrical machinery 20 
Biers! Electrical machinery 218 
384 Transport equipment 147 
SS Professional and scientific goods 1 
390 Otner manufactures 1S 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 2162 */ 10 6369 /10 6849 /10 
Exports, manufactures We SE: 3659 /66 4187 /68 
Imports, total 3279 /10 9450 /10 10055" 1@ 
Imports, manufactures 2478 /71 S34 Ais 6995 /74 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
ne) industrial struchiralchianae Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


(Index of value added: 1965=100' % 


36 384 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
\. 321+322 rate 1965-1980 (in %) 
6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


353+354 323+324 72 80 81 82 83 84 ~~ 85 Year 
1975-1980 a Forecasts 
351-352 33 1970-1975 —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 LL Estimated by UNIDO/S/GLO 


278 


cry 2 = 
RR |) | ||: TT 1X 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Per Capita (in dollars) : Set ee ke 
Manufacturing share /na Tel GA 6.4 
2. MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added ae /pv ol oy 
Constant price index 100 165 170 
Gross output 64 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 4 /ae ast ory 
- PROFITABILITY: 
PEGs 100) Of Gross OUTDUT 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) YER 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 10 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 19 
eeeRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 17928 
Value added / worker 5040 
Average wage Tis 
Number of branches reported 8 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) (Sy acaile! 2.317 0.00 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 101 38 O 
Growth rate / structural change 0.85 5.06 ota 
Degree of specialization COS SGlre 83-3 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil72 Feed preducts 1 
Sis Beverages 5 
314 Tobacco a 
321 Textiles is) 
B22 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products eee 
324 Footwear 1 
Sse Wood and cork products i 
See Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products ne 
342 Printing and publishing 1 
S5 | Industrial chemicals 1 
352 Other chemicals 
a53 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plast ie proguets 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
371 Iron and steel 
SH Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods Ast 
390 Other manufactures 3 
3.TRADE 
Exports; total 125 7% & Sets ff ©) 206 /10 
Exports, manufactures Oly 51 131 /55 48 /50 
Imports, total 1A f VO BEO (IC 436 /10 
Imports, manufactures 167_/6 445/87 407 _/70 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


381 


382 Industrial structural change u Annudl SUAS aes Dee MVA 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 as 


372 


383 


ioe 384 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
3214322 9 rate 1965-1980 in %) 


6 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


ff A 


** Base year 1975=100 79 80 8! 82 «83 84 85 Year 
323+324 
3535+3554 neal atefind 
1975— Staes 
3514352 33 ss 1970-1975 = Source: UN/DRPA 
34 1965-1970 ss088"*"*" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


Ze 


1980 1981 


TONGA 1975 
leGDP ayaa Gin mons sO adel Tams?) BE ci 
Per capita (in dollars) GSO) 


Manufacturing share /na 
2 .MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index no 6 
Gross output 3S /. 
Employment (in thousands) ae 
PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus. (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
VALUE ADDED: 
Silip2 OOG  pROGUeEES 
ule Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
C2 i Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
323 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Seal Wood and cork products 
Sew Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
Bale Printing and publishing 
Sen Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
35 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
B55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Ci Iron and steel 
Cie Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
EXDOpES Otel eo ) 8 1G 8 / 8 
Exports, manufactures Oy yy ea PP WS 
Imports, total Tt WAS 34 /10 40 /10 
Imports, manufactures 16.67 33/66 65 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical 


381 


372 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


36 


» 3534354 


384 


\ 
323+324 


ss 1975-1980 
+35) 33 1970-1975 
ly aa 34 1965-1970 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


3214322 9 
< 6 Index of structural 


change 1965-1980 


rowth 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


a NR ee | YA; es | - [0 ||: 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 

Per Capita (in dollars) 3 He ue oe 

Manufacturing share /na 1405 Oa7 8.3 
2.MANUFACTURING ; 

Value added /na 

Value added ae o2% = 

Constant price index 100 124 73 

Gross output 602 

Employment (in thousands) 35 /ae 35379 é 

PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 100 

Intermediate input (in dollars) 63 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 18 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 19 

PRODUCTIVITY: (im dedllargs ) 

Gross output / worker 27033 

Value added / worker 10048 

Average wage 4944 

Number of branches reported 8 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) Reso 2 Noy? 0.00 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 264 95 O 

Growth rate / structural change ae Oy, 2760 

Degree of specialization 30.7 hap Nay val 

VALUE ADDED: 

Sim 2 Feod products 38 

She} Beverages 10 

314 Tobacco 6 

S21 Textiles 1 

B22 Wearing apparel g 

823 Leather and fur products = 

324 Footwear 1 

331 Wood and cork products i 

See Furniture and fixtures 4 

341 Paper and paper products 7 

342 Printing and publishing 8 

Soul Industrial chemicals 10 

B52 Other chemicals 3 

353 Petroleum refineries 141 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal products i 

S55 Rubber products ws 

356 Pilastie products 1 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 1 

362 Glass and glass products 3 

369 Other non-metal mineral products 4 

a7 Iron and steel 

She Non-ferrous metals ys 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 14 

382 Non-electrical machinery 10 

383 Electrical machinery 2 

384 Transport equipment 19 

S85 Professional and scientific goods a 

390 Other manufactures 6 
3.TRADE 

Exports, otal PH LA© 4077 /10 3761 /10 

Exports, manufactures 1092 /67 2404 /68 Va Wey 

Hmperts, total 1488 /10 Swiss 7 1) SNS of MG) 

Imports, manufactures 676 _/74 1934 /72 1839 /72 


notes" above. 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


% constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 8) 82 83 84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
Seeks Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


281 


en a 
——SHiNISIA. OT ee ae 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 4343 8670 ser 
Per capita (in dollars) 774 1365 oe 
Manufacturing share /na 10.3 13.7 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 439 1187 1136 
Value added 341 /pv 956 /pV a 
Constant price index 100 160 173 
Gross output 1400 /pv 3579 /pv cfr 
Employment (in thousands) 77 fae i250 7ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 78 76 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 12 ie 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 10 12 
- PRODUCTIVITY: Gined@ lars) 
Gross output / worker 18113 28736 
Value added / worker 3954 6899 
Average wage LNG: 3499 
Number of branches reported DS, 26 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 7.38 5.. Oe 73O4 
im percentage Of 6 im 1970-1975 128 105 WQe 
Growth rate / structural change 0.28 iSO 1.14 
Degree of specialization glen 12.9 he. & 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil lyZ Ie@wre! lolpeyellyereS 54 96 
618 Beverages 20 49 
C4 Tobacco i 2 
Cea Textiles 28 55 
SLA Wearing apparel 21 92 
SAS Leather and fur products 5 6 
324 Footwear 8 Pa 
BEN Wood and cork products i 12 
B82 SUR iiiCinemam Gm xsalliness 4 te 
C4 Paper and paper products 13 24 
342 Printing and publishing 9 17 
351 Industrial chemicals 1S 42 
S5zZ Other chemicals 3s 96 
C53 Petroleum refineries i 40 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products ee ut 
Ess Rubber products 4 8 
356 Plastic products 5 18 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 4 11 
362 Glass and glass products 2 7 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 33 156 
ual Iron and steel 16 45 
Sii2 Non-ferrous metals 4 8 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 1:4 53 
382 Non-electrical machinery 1 2 
383 Electrical machinery 8 35 
384 Transport equipment Ww 30 
isis’ Professional and scientific goods ae 1 
390 Other manufactures 4 5 
3. TRADE 
Exports, total 856007 39 2238457 © 2504 / 105} 
Exports, manufactures SS ©: 980 /57 1101 /59 
Imports, total 1418 /10 3509 VAi© CH ANC. 
Imports, manufactures RUGS. a2 2H AST. 2904 /72 | 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


3Bi 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 % 


Annual ou rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


384 


NRL 
WBIGNEDENGaey 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
< 3214322 rate 1965-1980 in %) 


— @ Index of structural 


\ change 1965-1980 
323+324 
354-352 33 


* Base year 1970=100 
1975-1980 
1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


355 


353+3554 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 


— — Source: UN/DRPA 


282 


TURKEY 


ee 
SS 1980 198 1 


1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Per capita (in dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries-(in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
Se PRODUCTIVITY: (in Gel lars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Cimv2 Food products 
Sil! Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
S21 Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
ee Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Box Wood and cork products 
So2 Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Shey Industrial chemicals 
BSc Other chemicals 
ESx6' Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
S7 i Iron and steel 
SZ Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 


35694 
892 
18h. % 


LOVE 
6082 
100 
17563 
700 


100 
65 


1401 

786 
4640 
3630 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" 


381 


372 


355 ; 521+322 
] 
» 353+354 3234324 


3514+ 352 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
34 . 1965-1970 


/Pv 


/ PV 
/ae 


/10 
/59 
/10 
5 
above. 


36519 57644 
1249 1242 
22.9 23.6 

12948 13609 
9393 /pv 10286 /pv 

Way 128 

27185 /pv 30323 /pv 

795 /ae 818 /ae 
100 100 

65 66 

2 11 

EP 23 

34216 37092 

11822 12500 
4133 4123 

28 28 
Ws iis) 6.89 
108 104 

-0.46 1.29 
Smee 14.0 
1140 1374 

188 356 
481 428 
1416 1496 
66 HAO 
24 40 
30 36 
124 92 
Cal Cal 
PES 76 
101 155 
764 578 
358 458 
20a 632 
162 Ws 
229 2A 
29 Vee 
GE 84 
109 103 
530 634 
769 700 
288 236 
426 337 
bos 558 
425 414 
596 639 
7 10 
25 Sal 
ISO) ff NO 4702 /10 
1568 /61 2840 /67 
Wars (NC 8864 /10 
4390 /58 5000/55: 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 


80 81 82 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


83 


84 85 Year 
Forecasts 


UGANDA 1975 


.GDP /na Cin) im | Viens Ow Cloail hairs) 

Sap Caloice Cm cel lars) 

Manufacturing share /na 

2.MANUFACTURING 

Value added /na 

Value added 
Constant price 

Gross output 

Employment (in thousands ) 

PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 

Wages and salaries (in dollars) 

Operating surplus (in dollars) 

PRODUCTIVITY: ( Hin) well leirS) 

Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage 

Number of branches reported 

STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 

Degree of specialization 

VALUE ADDED: 

Clay 2G JOROGUGES 

Ss Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

C2 Textiles 

322 Wearing apparel 

C28 Leather and fur products 

324 Footwear 

33 1 Wood and cork products 

SO Furniture and fixtures 

341 Paper and paper products 

342 Printing and publishing 

Gi) 1 Industrial chemicals 

Sia Other chemicals 

BES Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal 

SS/5; Rubber products 

356 ZIASCIS flRrcoWiers 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 

362 Glass and glass products 

369 Other non-metal mineral 

371 Iron and steel 

S72 Non-ferrous metals 

38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 

382 Non-electrical machinery 

383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional and scientific goods 

390 Other manufactures 

. TRADE 

Exports, 

Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 

For source, 


index 


10.60 

181 
=a Sle, 
SZ om 


PROGucEs 


SrOGucts 


total 

manufactures 

total 

manufactures 

footnotes and comments see 


20357 
SOY M2 


2362 


"Technical notes" abov 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 


% 


383 


DI II Ltt ee] 
ree ae a ee 


36 384 


356 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


z 


355 "3214322 


8 


3553+354 323+324 

1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


351+352 33 


34 


284 


12a © 


3.93 

67 
0.66 
40.1 


en 


Annual cuanllh rates of GDP and MVA 


‘onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


84 
Forecasts 


73 80 81 83 85 Year 


UNION OF SOV. SOC. REPUBLICS 1975 1980 1981 


1.NMP /na 
rein Cece! (win tle Vaiss } 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Pepe 100) Of Gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
= PRODUCTIVITY: (im dollars ) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sin/f2 Feed products 


(in millions of dollars) 


SANS! Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
B24 Textiles 
G22 Wearing apparel 
S22 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Ske Wood and cork products 
Baz Furniture and fixtures 
34 1 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
lS EAOUS@ee Fen Ghemircals 
S52 Other chemicals 
Sere) Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
S55 Rubber products 
356 Plastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
ST Iron and steel 
Ce! Non-ferrous metals 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
EXDOrts, total 
Exports, manufactures 
Mnoerts, total 
Imports, manufactures 


For source, 


381 


36 , ) 384 


355 


| 353+354 525+524 


3514-352 33 
34 


footnotes and comments see 


S21+522 


SOZGS 
2172 


100 
604000 


29596 


683539 
2574 


706746 
2640 


137 
789444 
31688 


132 
83409 1 
/ae 31464 


/ae /ae 


"Technical notes" above. 


9 
o 


7.74 
19.69 


Key: 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual 


rowth 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


€@  \|ndex of structural 
change 1965-1980 


a 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of NMP and MVA 
%, constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 


85 Year 
Forecasts 


—— — Source: UN/DRPA 
sseessiita Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 
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eee cen omen ee ve ne a 
UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 1975 1880 1981 
: poner: 29 
1.GDP /na Gin minions of doldaps) 9962 296 
Per capita (in dollars) 19533 40588 


Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price index 
Gross Output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products 
Care Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
Cia Textiles 
C2 Wearing apparel 
328 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
CS} | Wood and cork products 
Sez Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Sul Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
S56 Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 
655 Rubber products 
356 Piastic products 
EXS) | Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 
Sa Iron and steel 
S712 Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products exc). machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 
3. TRADE 
I (oepeS, weer 
Exports, manufactures he oe ne 
Imporus, ctOtal Pe. 8098 8800 
imports. manufactures ES a ee eee 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 


1460 / PV 
31 /per} 


286 


UNITED KINGDOM 


8S AT 980 HPS ETI I1981 
1.GDP /na Cin mMitkVOnS of dollars) s 
Pegacapita (in collars ) Seer pastes ee 
Manufacturing share /na 28.6 24.0 225 
2. MANUFACTURING . . 
co pace /na 66636 125560 112376 
ue added 82067 /fv MES/2 1 Hie wes 
Constant price index 100 96 90 
ae ao ES, daeeie ns 
- PROFITABILITY: USS e ree ieee) hd 
Per $100 of gross Output 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 60 61 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 2a 19 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 20 20 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in del lars ) 
Gross output / worker 27668 65114 
Value added / worker 11099 25336 
Average wage 5689 123ml 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 2.91 4.42 2.40 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 2a 184 100 
Growth rate / structural change = poate =" 8) =2956 
Degree of specialization ved Wea Le te 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sip, 2 hOed products 7067 14744 
Care Beverages 2644 5419 
814 Tobacco 889 1814 
S21 Textiles 3889 5419 
B22 Wearing apparel 1844 3395 
SAG) Leather and fur products 356 558 
324 Footwear 600 1093 
Son Wood and cork products 1267 2349 
SoZ Furniture and fixtures 1289 2558 
341 Paper and paper products 2400 4860 
342 Printing and publishing 3978 9814 
35'1 Industrial chemicals 4911 8163 
352 Other chemicals 2956 i me 
SiSyé: Petroleum refineries 1978 4512 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products Sula ea 
C55 Rubber products 1400 2349 
356 Plastic products 1083 3698 
36 1 Pottery. china and earthenware 444 977 
362 Glass and glass products 778 1442 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 2378 5698 
Sty} Iron and steel 4244 5860 
B72 Non-ferrous metals 1267 258i 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 6133 10140 
382 Non-electrical machinery 9978 21326 
383 Electrical machinery 6778 15209 
384 Transport equipment 8667 1S IZ 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1583 2209 
390 Other manufactures 1000 1791 
3.TRADE 
Exports, total 46742 / 10 ima eo Om 10) HO2ZTSE, 7 10) 
Exports, manufactures 38807 /75 89819 /75 Wior (Ys 
imports, total BG Mele! / NG) OZ e LOSS / VO 
Imports, manufactures SHSM! JIL) SGm26m als PIAS LTE 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above 
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372 382 


36 


355 3214322 


© 353+554 323+324 


3514352 33 


34 


g= 
a= 


Key: 


0.44 
15.41 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


PA 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


eee w= SOUrCE: UN/DRPA 


Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1980 1981 


ae ae cero ee ey tC<CSCtt 
UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 1975 


2574 
167 
10.4 


1.GDP /na Cine Minions. on  COl labs) 
Penucapita (im dollars) 
Manufacturing share /na 

2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 

- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surDpIUS (in dollars) 

- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 

- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 

- VALUE ADDED: 
Sil/2 eee foreoetrers 
313 Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
321 Textiles 
322 Wearing apparel 
G28 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
Son Wood and cork products 
Soe Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
Soil Industrial chemicals 
352 Other chemicals 
Soe Petroleum refineries 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
GiBIS Rubber products 
356 Piastic products 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
363 Other non-metal mineral 
Sia Iron and steel 
Sie Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 
384 Transport equipment 
385 Professional and scientific goods 
390 Other manufactures 

3. TRADE 
Exports, 
Exports, 
Imports, 
Imports 

For source, 


269 


index 100 


9.84 

WA. 
0.82 
14.1 


products 


products 


total 

manufactures 

total 

manufactures 

footnotes and comments see 


535i 


"Technical notes" 


381 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


372 382 


36 384 


31 
370 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Average annual growth 
321+322 rate 1965-1980 én %) 
6 Index of structural 

change 1965-1980 
* Base year 1970=100 


3535+354 * 3234324 


1975-1980 
3514-352 33 se 1970-1975 
34 1965-1970 


288 


343 /10 
102 /43 
Pits! NS) 
64 
above. 


5232 
282 
8.6 


4841 
270 
9.4 


453 450 


101 91 


9.66 
ls) 
= OS 
14.5 


S2 Gay le 
1877/55 
Hie 7 1© 
973 /69 


S53R iG 
154 /48 
867 /10 
(SAL Veil 


Annual gone rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 


Forecasts 
——— — Source: UN/DRPA 


UNITED STATES 


oe | || - 0 |; 
1.GDP /na Cn milinens of collars 1 
Fer Celsiwel (Nin ciel ters) set he eed 
Manufacturing share /na 24.0 Hey | 22.7 
2.MANUFACTURING ; t 
Mas aes /na 369056 599093 660384 
‘ 440770 /fv 769900 /fv my 
Constant price index 100 126 129 
ae ee a a 1036100 1857100 Lee 
uSands 
eee tapi erty . 17108 /ae 19210 /ae 
Reps |OO Of  OrossmouT Dut 100 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 57 59 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 18 V7 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 24 24 
- PRODUCTIVITY: ay (ote ers) 
Gross output / worker 60562 96674 
Value added / worker 25764 40078 
Average wage 11096 16406 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 6e52 Smee ise oh) 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 129 Was) 51 
Growth rate / structural change eh if = te 1 (2 
Degree of specialization 11.4 12 Oo) 12 al 
= VALUE ADDED: 
Sie Food products 41090 63460 
Salis! Beverages 7010 11810 
314 Tobacco S720 6160 
CZ Textiles 14720 23030 
e222 Wearing apparel ZGi5@ 19780 
SAS) Leather and fur products 1230 1850 
324 Footwear 1900 2950 
Sal Wood and cork products 77M 12970 
Cee Furniture and fixtures 520 9840 
341 Paper and paper products 17940 29790 
342 Printing and publishing 24640 44390 
35m Industrial chemicals 24730 38920 
eis2 Other chemicals 21010 35530 
353 Petroleum refineries 8930 23010 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 1570 2670 
S55 Rubber products 6240 8030 
B56 Plastie products 7360 14540 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 730 1210 
362 Glass amd glass products 4250 6470 
B69 Other non-metal mineral products 9870 16300 
Sal Iron and steel 21670 30780 
She Non-ferrous metals 7470 14340 
Seu Metal products excl. machinery 30680 53180 
382 Non-electrical machinery 52850 102760 
383 Electrical machinery 35840 74850 
384 Transport equipment 48650 81280 
385 Professional and scientific goods 14160 27940 
390 Other manufactures WAZ 12060 
3.TRADE 
ExXpORteS, tTOtau 106102, 7 10 2128 ea 10) DNS 1 VO 
Exports, manufactures UICC! 77'S WSOC y/ 7G 7 5S6ON7 73 
eImMpOrts, total 96904 /10 25023007 © DYNAN fC 
Imports, manufactures 64a 2 fal 15505607512 ie SO Oi 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


~ 


a siHHtHUUUNAT tae a 


355 


© 353+3554 


3514-352 
34 


33 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


@ Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Pa 


3214+322 


323+324 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual growth rates of GDP and MVA 
constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


79 


84 
Forecasts 


80 81 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


85 Year 


89 


1980 1981 


7 TaURUGUAY. eee eee 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 3597 ree ee 
Per capita (in dollars) 1266 5 5 23.7 
Manufacturing share /na 24.0 3 : 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 864 er I 
Value added 1072 ee ae 
Constant price index 100 Bees 6030 
SO a te Givens 154 /ae | 
Employment (in thousands) 215 /ae ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 ae 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 61 - 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 13 ne 
Operating surplus (in eS) 26 
= PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars 
Gross output / worker 34858 oe 
Value added / worker 13572 ee 
Average wage 4462 5 aS 
Number of branches reported 27 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 4.83 Sacn 0.00 
ime percentage of Elin 1970-1975 1G 89 O 
Growth rate / structural change 0.89 0.61 1 
Degree of specialization 7 6 16.4 16.4 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Sli/2s;000 products 196 278 480 
Sills Beverages 89 176 247 
Cale Tobacco 60 WS 156 
Cal Textiles 138 185 218 
S22 Wearing apparel 46 99 70 
SS Leather and fur products 42 52 61 
324 Footwear 18 ou 24 
Soul Wood and cork products 6 23 Ss} 
332 Furniture and fixtures if 12 9 
341 Paper and paper products 2a Sy | BZ 
342 Printing and publishing 24 2 48 
85) Industrial chemicals 15 34 69 
SEZ Other chemicals 62 127 157 
ese Petroleum refineries Ve 329 402 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 5 3 4 
855 Rubber products 28 68 4] 
356 Plastic products 10 40 43 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 2 FIG} 25 
362 Glass and glass products 10 23 24 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 22 70 84 
Sra Iron and steel 5 16 WS 
BY2 Non-ferrous metals 2 5 4 
38 1 Metal products excl. machinery 30 89 100 
382 Non-electrical machinery 15 27, SS 
383 Electrical machinery 28 56 84 
384 Transport equipment 2g) Wee TO) 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1 es ee 
390 Other manufactures 7 15 9 
3.TRADE 
EXpOmuss, otal ae 7 S 1059 /10 12:7 74@ 
Exports, manufactures 260 /56 eh ASE 901 /62 
Imports, total 516 710 1652 /10 1633 /10 
Imports, manufactures 327) /66 ASL ASST MOS" /6i 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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351+ 352 
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IS 
a 


381 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


33 


34 


Constant prices for 1975 


g Averoge annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


PA 


321+322 


323+324 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


Annual Fon rates of GDP and MVA 


‘onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


84 
Forecasts 


85 Year 


VENEZUELA 


rr eI CBO BT 
1.GDP /na (in millions of dollars 
Zenecapiiva (in denlanrs) SiGe ee 
Manufacturing share /na Was 7 Ome 15.4 
2.MANUFACTURING ; ; ; 
Value added /na 
Value added aoe / pV a eee 
Constant price index 100 198 294 
Gross output 12587 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 330 /pe 10" 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Peps iOO Of SOnOSss output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 54 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 12 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 34 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars ) 
Gross output / worker 38201 
Value added / worker 17588 
Average wage 4767 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) Ren an 32 3.89 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 144 67 60 
Growth rate / structural change =). SxS) Bron 3734 
Degree of specialization 16.4 WS 18.8 
- VALUE ADDED: 
3811/2 Food products M22 
Ss Beverages 374 
314 Tobacco 105 
e2)] Textiles 345 
S22 Wearing apparel 188 
e2s Leather and fur products 30 
324 Footwear 56 
63 Wood and cork products 62 
Soe Furniture and fixtures 83 
34) Paper and paper products 184 
342 Printing and publishing 147 
Sa Industrial chemicals We 
352 Other chemicals 379 
S53 Petroleum refineries 1302 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 12 
S55 Rubber products 109 
356 Phastie preducts 138 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware nS 
362 Glass and glass products 67 
369 Other non-metal mineral products ila 
Sal Iron and steel 339 
Siz Non-ferrous metals 51 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 238 
382 Non-electrical machinery 81 
383 Electrical machinery 138 
384 Transport equipment 805 
385 Professional and scientific goods 8 
390 Other manufactures CS 
3.TRADE 
Experus, total 8991 /10 19293 /10 17518 /10 
Exports, manufactures 25C Gm Oo 6455 /62 3309 /59 
Imports, total 5807 /10 10669 /10 116018710 
Segoe onuiectires 9 eee 4/72 9B A/T es 109475772 


381 


Annual ue rates of GDP and MVA 


onstant prices in 1975 dollars) 


382 Industrial structural change 
(Index of value addec 1965=100 7a 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
372 


l 
UNS 
WG We 

‘i 


384 


“LUT 


» 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
3214322 9 rate 1965-1980 in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


323+324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Yeor 
1975-1980 roreco== 

33 ss 1970-1975 — — Source: UN/DRPA 
SOGS=1970MNNN ese Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


355 


353+3554 


351+352 


34 


1980 1981 


1 


.GDP /na (in millions of dollars) 
Pep Cajoiice (im elo lacs} 
Manufacturing share /na 


2.MANUFACTURING 


Se PRODUCT LV TiTaye: 


F 


356 


355 


Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands ) 
PROFITABILITY: 

Per $100 of gross Output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 
Ginecollans) 
Gross output / worker 

Value added / worker 

Average wage ; 

Number of branches reported 
STRUCTURAL INDICES: 

Structural change 6 (in degrees) 

in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 

Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 

VALUE ADDED: 

3811/2 Food products 

Care Beverages 

314 Tobacco 

321 Textiles 

See Wearing apparel 

B23 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 

83 | Wood and cork products 
Cee Furniture and fixtures 
341 Paper and paper products 
342 Printing and publishing 
657 Industrial chemicals 

C52 Other chemicals 

Gag Petroleum refineries 

354 Misc. petroleum and coal 
355 Rubber products 

356 Piast 16 produces 

361 Pottery, china and earthenware 
362 Glass and glass products 
369 Other non-metal mineral 
371 Iron and steel 

Ciee Non-ferrous metals 
381 Metal products excl. 
382 Non-electrical machinery 
383 Electrical machinery 

384 Transport equipment 

385 Professional 
390 Other manufactures 
. TRADE 
EXDpORts., 
PYolIrieS - 
Imports, 
Imports 
or source, 


index 


machinery 


total 

manufactures 

total 

manufactures 

footnotes and comments see 


381 


3214322 


355+3554 323+324 


3514-352 
Mox.2 311 34 


33 


products 


products 


and scientific goods 


"Technical 


Amo 

191 
2.64 
DP 


He 
7 
293 


250 
newes” 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 
g Melee annual 


rate 1 


65-1980 


rowth 
in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


Pa 


1975-1980 
1970-1975 
1965-1970 


La 
725 
bs 
8 
above. 


“10 


of 
ao Vie 
20 /49 


1853 7/10 
1676 /62 


119 


47 /10 
44 /42 
16097 ie 
13 62 


ea eee 
YUGOSLAVIA 


NSS BO GBT 
1.NMP /na (in million a 
PeRmGapita (aim aouare) sg aie cee te gle 
Manufacturing share /na 3 > a4 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added A 4 Sie 
Constant price index cae aoe 1 AE 
Gross output 32336 71836 es 
Employment in 
- BEY TAEICITY. oe Bees og alec 
Reps 100 OF GPOss OUtTpUt 
Intermediate input on Gla eles )) ae ie 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 10 a 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 19 A 
= een (1n_ dollars ) we 
ROSS ToUuTpUT 7 Worker 
Value added / worker oe vebue 
Average wage 2045 cea) 
Number of branches reported 28 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 Sap oe aes 
Growth rate / structural change Ze il i SE 2 AD 
Degree of specialization 8 3 7 9 
- VALUE ADDED: ; ay: 
SIZ IrCleel oioelieics 
S16 Beverages oe Ce 
syle Tobacco DY 182 
Brea Textiles 852 1740 
322 Wearing apparel 351 893 
S20 Leather and fur products 108 LBS 
324 Footwear 148 AH 
331 Wood and cork products 319 966 
Se2 Furniture and fixtures 345 V22 
34) Paper and paper products 244 523 
342 Printing and publishing 398 867 
SS Industrial chemicals Bi 687 
S52 Other chemicals 318 674 
858 Petroleum refineries 189 449 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products 37 100 
S55 Rubber products 116 273 
356 Plastic products Wew, 409 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 47 126 
362 Glass and glass products 1 162 
869 Other non-metal mineral products 408 897 
Sia Iron and steel 413 1208 
Sie Non-ferrous metals 267 475 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 882 2082 
382 Non-electrical machinery 488 1808 
383 Electrical machinery 625 1583 
384 Transport equipment 739 1425 
385 Professional and scientific goods 75 100 
390 Other manufactures 37 133 
3.TRADE 
BxpOnus. sO MOTD J VO 8977 /10 10929 /10 
Exports, manufactures 3697 /69 8269 /71 10192 /71 
-Imports, total 7699 /10 15064 /10 iss / Ve 
Imports, manufactures BIS) OWA 7s) 10896 /72 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 : . Annual growth rates of NMP MV, 
372 382 Industrial structural chan e % constant prices as geal se 


36 


355 


35354+354 


ail Nl 
SISA 


x 


3214322 9 
r) 


323+324 


351+ 352 


(Index of value added: 1965=100 


Constant prices for 1975 


Average annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


1975-1980 
33 1970-1975 
34 4965-1970 


79 


80 81 82 


Source: UN/DRPA 
Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


83 


84 85 
Forecasts 


Year 


NE) 


a SZAIRE OS rn nn 


1.GDP /na Cin willicmas Or Col ieirs) 
Par Celanese (ila (koi leis) 
Manufacturing share /na 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 
Value added 
Constant price 
Gross output 
Employment (in thousands) 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 
Operating suUnpDIUS (in dollars) 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in dollars) 
Gross output / worker 
Value added / worker 
Average wage 
Number of branches reported 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 6 (in degrees) 
in percentage of 8 in 1970-1975 
Growth rate / structural change 
Degree of specialization 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Gilil/2 ieee) fareecvicrs 
Cue Beverages 
314 Tobacco 
eek Textiles 
S22 Wearing apparel 
B23 Leather and fur products 
324 Footwear 
ES) | Wood and cork products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Industrial chemicals 
Other chemicals 
Petroleum refineries 
Misc. petroieum and coal 
Rubber products 
Plastic produets 
Pottery, 
Glass and glass products 
Other non-metal mineral 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 
Metal products excl. 
Non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Professional 
Other manufactures 


index 


machinery 


3.TRADE 
Exports, 
EXiDOmEs. 
Imports, 
Imports 

For source, 


total 
manufactures 
total 
manufactures 
footnotes and comments see 


381 
372 


382 


36 


356 


355 
Mox.= 857 


321+322 


353+354 * 3234324 


351+352 33 


34 


294 


products 


china and earthenware 


products 


and scientific goods 


Industrial structural change 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 s 


286 
32 
SOM22 
20.0 


1.3 

Z| 
Seale 
19.8 


lai 
128 
0.08 


el. S 


865 /10 
OnS 9/407 
9387 7 10 
803 /69 
"Technical notes" above. 


Annual wth rates of GDP and MVA 


constant prices in 1975 dollars) 


Constant prices for 1975 


fe] Me annual growth 
rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


* Base year 1970=100 


1975-1980 
SSN 1970-1975 
ZA 965-1970 


84 
Forecasts 


79 80 


85 Yeor 


ZAMBIA 


1.GDP /na (in mitvons of dollars 
Per Capita (in dollars) oank case “cae 
Manufacturing share /na ome i? We) 
2.MANUFACTURING ; : : 
Value added /na 
Value added ee /pVv ee om 
Constant price index 100 “98 “92 
Gross output 1089 /pv 
Employment (in thousands) 56 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
BepeS OO On OROssuout put 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 63 
Wages and Salaries (in dollars) 13 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 24 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (in collars } 
Gross output / worker 19564 
Value added / worker 7246 
Average wage 2598 
Number of branches reported 28 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 6 S47 7 oS 6.98 
in percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 86 162 154 
Growth rate / structural change =} 35 Neca I =). 718) 
Degree of specialization One Wes 1220 
= VALUE ADDED: 
Cim/2 Food products 33 
Care Beverages 1 10) 
314 hkeobacee 33 
S21 Textiles 13 
S22 Wearing apparel seit 
Size Leather and fur products 1 
324 Footwear 5 
Saal Wood and cork products 6 
Sez Furniture and fixtures 10 
341 Paper and paper products 6 
342 Printing and publishing 10 
351 EiGguStrial chemicals 12 
C52 Other chemicals 24 
B56 Petroleum refineries 10 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products S 
ea5 Rubber products 14 
356 PrastiG products & 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware = 
362 Giass and glass products 1 
363 Other non-metal mineral products 14 
cir i Iron and steel 6 
Oe Non-ferrous metals 1 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 28 
Siew Non-electrical machinery Tl 
383 Electrical machinery 9 
384 Transport equipment 21 
385 Professional and scientific goods = 
390 Other manufactures 2 
3.TRADE 
ExXpORis.) tore 305 ANC 
Exports, manufactures tie (SC 
Imports, total 928) 7c 
Imports, manufactures ME Si/aial 
For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
381 . wth rates of GDP and MVA 
372 382 Industrial structural change J anne zecens prices in 1975 dollars) 
(Index of value added: 1965=100 0 
36 384 
g= 3.29 
E 3 @= 18.56 
455 
Key: 
Ke primes Constant prices for 1975 
Sif g Average annual growth 


tale) 


521+322 


rate 1965-1980 (in %) 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 i : 
*3234324 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 Year 
1980 Forecasts 
33 sss 1 a —— — Source: UN/DRPA 
34 “LA 1965-1970 seresee**" Estimated by UNIDO/IS/GLO 


1980 


oe EEE 
_SZINBABWE SS ee 


1.GDP /na Cini ons ton ecOlmamsy) Sisy tl | 
Pepeeapitas(in Gdolvarcs) 562 
Manufacturing share /na 2510 
2.MANUFACTURING 
Value added /na 879 
Value added O24 tv 
Constant price index 100 
Gross output 2300 /fV 
Employment (in thousands) 152 /ae 
- PROFITABILITY: 
Per $100 of gross output 100 
Intermediate input (in dollars) 62 
Wages and salaries (in dollars) 17 
Operating surplus (in dollars) 21 
- PRODUCTIVITY: (Cinecoltalgs®) 
Gross output / worker 16333 
Value added / worker 6133 
Average wage 2767 
Number of branches reported pe 
- STRUCTURAL INDICES: 
Structural change 8 (in degrees) 2. Biya 
im percentage of 6 in 1970-1975 90 
Growth rate / structural change -0.64 
Degree of specialization 12.38 
- VALUE ADDED: 
Slil/2 eee) jarcetes 95 
313 Beverages 64 
314 Tobacco 29 
Ba) Textiles Hil 
S22 Wearing apparel 53 
S28 Leather and fur products 2 
324 Footwear 20 
Son Wood and cork products 14 
332 Furniture and fixtures 16 
341 Paper and paper products 26 
342 Primtine and publishing on 
BS) 1 Industrial chemicals 45 
B52. Other chemicals 49 
GIES) Petroleum refineries = 
354 Misc. petroleum and coal products S 
355 Rubber products 19 
356 Plastic products 16 
361 Pottery, china and earthenware 1 
362 Glass and glass products 3 
369 Other non-metal mineral products 39 
S| Iron and steel 118 
E72 Non-ferrous metals il 
381 Metal products excl. machinery 83 
382 Non-electrical machinery 35 
383 Electrical machinery Daf, 
384 Transport equipment 34 
385 Professional and scientific goods 1 
390 Other manufactures Tat 
3.TRADE 
EXpPOPUS, wotal 
Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total 
Imports, manufactures 


5495 
743 
PAG). 


1478 
1480 /fv 
109 

B50 w/t V. 
161 /ae 


100 
61 
i 
22. 


For source, footnotes and comments see "Technical notes" above. 
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353+3554 


3514 352 


296 


Ly RX 


381 


382 
(Index of value added: 1965=100) 


384 


g OOS: 
i] 


Key: 
Constant prices for 1975 


g hy eraee annual 
rate 1965-1980 (in 73 


8 Index of structural 
change 1965-1980 


2 


3214322 
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